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PREFACE 


The sixlli volume of J . V. Stalin’s hFor/cs contains 
writings and speeches of the year 1924. 

This was the first year without V. I. Lenin. The Bol- 
shevik Party and Soviet people continued their creative 
work of building socialism under Comrade Stalin’s lead- 
ership. Comrade Stalin rallied the Party around its 
Central Committee and mobilised it for the struggle to 
build socialism in the U.S.S.R. 

The works of Comrade Stalin included in the present 
volume played a cardinal part in the ideological defeat 
of Trotskyism and other anti-Leninist groups, in the 
defence, substantiation and development of Leninism. 

The sixth volume opens with Comrade Stalin’s in- 
terview with a Rosta* correspondent entitled “The Dis- 
cussion,” and with his report to the Thirteenth Con- 
ference of the R.C.P.(B.) on “Immediate Tasks in Party 
Affairs, ’’which are devoted to the exposure of Trotskyism 
and the struggle for the ideological and organisational 
unity of the Bolshevik Party. 

In his speech at the Second All-Union Congress of 
Soviets, On ihe Death of Lenin, Comrade Stalin on 
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behalf of the Bolshevik Part}'^ made his great vow sacredly 
to cherish and fulfil Lenin’s behests. 

The volume includes J. V. Stalin’s well-known work 
The Foundations of Leninism, in which he gives a 
masterly exposition and theoretical substantiation of 
Leninism. 

The “Organisational Report of the Central Committee 
to the Thirteenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.), ’’ ‘The Re- 
sults of the Thirteenth Congress of the R.C.P.{B.), ’’ “Con- 
cerning the International Situation, ” “The Party’s Imme- 
diate Tasks in the Countryside, ’’and other articles and 
speeches are devoted to questions of the international 
situation, the internal life and consolidation of the 
Party, the alliance of the w'orkiug class and peasantry, 
and the education and re-education of the masses in 
the spirit of socialism. '' 

The volume concludes with The October Revolution 
and the Tactics of the Russian Communists, which gives 
a theoretical summing up of the experience of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution and substantiates and devel- 
ops Lenin’s teaching on the victory of socialism in one 
coxmtrj' . 

A Letter to Comrade Demyan Bedny is published for 
the first time in this volume. 


Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute 

of the C.C., C.P.S.U.(B.) 





THE DISCUSSION 

Interview With a Rosta Correspondent 
January 9, 1924 


The discussion which has exlensivcly developed in 
the R.C.P.(B.) and its press will be conclusively summed 
up only by the All-Union Party Conference that is to 
take place in a week’s time. But the resolutions that have 
already been received from local Party organisations 
leave no room for doubt that the Central Committee’s 
position has the endorsement of over 90 per cent of the 
entire R.C.P.(B.) membership. 

The Party is well aware that our enemies are trying 
to make use of the discussion in order to spread all man- 
ner of fabrications about the supposed disintegration of 
the R.C.P.(B.), the weakening of Soviet power, etc. 
Such an appraisal of our discussion is, to say the least, 
ludicrous. In actual fact the discussions which have re- 
peatedly arisen in our Party have invariably resulted 
in the elimination of differences. The Party has always 
emerged from these discussions still stronger and more 
united. The present discussion has revealed the extreme- 
ly high degree of political maturity of the working- 
class masses, who have in their hands the state power in 
the U.S.S.R. I must say — and anyone acquainted with 
the discussion can convince himself of this — that complete 
unanimity of opinion prevails among the overwhelming 
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majority ol the Party on all basic political and economic 
questions. The fundamentals of our foreign and home 
policy remain inviolable. 

The issues which are being so passionately debated 
at all meetings of Party organisations without exception 
are essentially the following: 

1) Ought our Party to be a united, independently 
acting organism with a united will; or, on the contrary, 
should we allow the formation of various factions and 
groups as contracting parlies within the Party? 

2) Has the so-called New Economic Polic}^ been justi- 
fied in the main, or does it need to be reconsidered? 

Together with the overwhelming majority of the 
Party, the Central Committee is of the opinion that the 
Party must he united, and that the NEP does not require 
reconsideration. A small opposition group, which includes 
a couple of well-knowm names, holds a view different 
from that of the Party as a -whole. 

By an exhaustive and, moreover, absolutely open 
discussion the Party is trying to elucidate all the details 
of this question. The Party conference wull give its author- 
itative decision on it, and that decision will be binding 
on all Party members. 

I am convinced — Comrade Stalin said in conclusion — 
that as a result of the discussion the Party will he strong- 
er and more united than ever and -tt'ill be able to cope 
still more successfully -nuth the task of directing the life 
of our vast country in the conditions of the rapid eco- 
nomic and cultural progress that has begun. 


Xewspaper Zarya Vostoha, No. 473, 
January 10, 1924 


THDtTEEmrH CONFERENCE 
OF THE R.C.P.(B.)' 

January 16-18, 1924 


Thirteenth Conference 
0/ tte Russian Communist 
Portv (Bolsheviks) , 
Bulletin, Moscow, 1S24 



1. REPORT ON IMMEDIATE TASKS 
IN PARTY AFFAIRS 
January 17 


Comrades, it is customary for our speakers at dis- 
cussion meetings to begin with the history of the ques- 
tion: how the issue of inner-Party democracy arose, who 
was the first to say “A,” who followed hy saying “B,” 
and so on. This method, I think, is not suitable for us, for 
it introduces an element of squabbling and mutual re- 
crimination and leads to no useful results. I think that it 
will be much better to begin with the question of how 
the Party reacted to the Political Bureau resolution on 
democracy^ that was subsequently confirmed by the 
C.C. plenum. 

I must place on record that this resolution is the only 
one, I believe, in the whole history of our Party to have 
received the full — I would say the absolutely unani- 
mous — approval of the entire Party, following a vehement 
discussion on the question of democracy. Even the opposi- 
tion organisations and units, whose general attitude has 
been one of hostility to the Party majority and the 
C.C., even they, for all their desire to find fault, have 
not found occasion or grounds for doing so. Usually 
in their resolutions these organisations and units, while 
acknowledging the correctness of the basic provisions 
of the Political Bureau resolution on inner-Party 
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democracy, have attempted to distinguish themselves in 
some way from the other Party organisations by adding 
some sort of appendage to it. For example: yes, yours 
is a very good resolution, but don’t offend Trotsky, or: 
your resolution is quite correct, but you are a little late, 
it would have been better to have done all this earlier. 
I shall not go into the question here of who is offending 
whom. I think that if we look into the matter properly, 
we may well find that the celebrated remark about Tit 
Titych fils Trotsky fairly well: “\^Tio would offend 
you. Tit Titych? You yourself will offend ever3'-one!” 
{Laughter.) But as I have said, I shall not go into this 
question. I am even prepared to concede that someone 
reallj'^ is offending Trotskj\ But is that the point? Yliat 
principles are involved in this question of offence? After 
all, it is a question of the principles of the resolution, 
not of who has offended whom. Bj*^ this I want to say 
that even units and organisations that are open and 
sharp in their opposition, even they have not had the 
hardihood to raise anj' objections in principle to the res- 
olution of the Political Bureau of the C.C. and Presid- 
ium of the Central Control Commission. I record this 
fact in order to note once more that it would he hard to 
find in the whole historj’’ of our Partj" another such in- 
stance of a resolution which, after the trials and tribula- 
tions of a vehement discussion, has met with such unani- 
mous approval, and notonlj' of the majoritj', but virtual- 
h' of the entire Parlj’ membership. 

I draw two conclusions from this. The first is that 
the resolution of the Political Bureau and C.C.C. full\ 
accords with the needs and requirements of the Partj' at 
the present lime. The second is that the Parly^ will emerge 
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from this discussion on inner-Party democracy stronger 
and more uniled. This conclusion is, one might say, 
a well-aimed thrust at those of our ill-wishers abroad 
w'ho have long been rubbing their hands in glee over 
our discussion, in the belief that our Party would be 
weakened as a result of it, and Soviet power dis- 
integrated. 

I shall not dwell on the essence of inner-Party de- 
mocracy. Its fundamentals have been set forth in the 
resolution, and the resolution has been discussed from 
A to Z by the entire Party. ^Vhy should 1 go over the 
same ground here? I shall only say one thing: evidently 
there will not be all-embracing, full democracy. What 
Vvre shall have, evidently, will be democracy within the 
bounds outlined by the Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth 
Congresses. You know very well what these bounds are 
and I shall not repeat them here. Nor shall I dilate on 
the point that the principal guarantee that inner-Party 
democracy becomes part of the flesh and blood of our 
Party is to strenghlen the activity and understanding 
of the Party masses. This, too, is dealt with fairly exten- 
sively in our resolution. 

I pass to the subject of how some comrades among us, 
and some organisations, make a fetish of democracy, re- 
garding it as something absolute, without relation to 
time or space. What I want to point out is that democracy 
is not something constant for all times and conditions; 
for there are times w-hen its implementation is neither 
possible nor advisable. Two conditions, or two groups 
of condil inns, internal and external, are required to make 
inner-Party democracy possible. Without them it is vain 
to speak of democracy. 
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IL is necessary, firstly, that industry should develop, 
that there should be no deterioration in the material 
conditions of the working class, that the working class 
increase numericallj% that its cultural standards advance, 
and that it advance qualitatively as well. It is necessary 
that the Parl^^ as the vanguard of the working class, 
.should likewise advance, above all qualitatively; and 
above all through recruitment among the country’s 
proletarian elements. These conditions of an internal 
nature are absolutely essential if we are to pose the ques- 
tion of genuine, and not raerel}'' paper, implementation 
of inner-Party democracj'. 

But these conditions alone are not enough. I have 
already said that there is another group of conditions, 
of an external nature, and in the absence of these democ- 
racy in the Part}' is impossible. I have in mind certain 
international conditions that would more or less ensure 
peace and peaceful development, without which democ- 
racy in the Party is inconceivable. In other words, if 
wo are attacked and have to defend (he country with 
arms in hand, there can be no question of democracy, 
for it will have to be suspended. The Party mobilises, 
wo shall probably have to militarise it, and (ho question 
of inncr-Party democracy will disappear of itself. 

That is why I believe that democracy must be regard- 
ed as dependent on conditions, that there must be no 
fclishism in questions of inner-Party democracy, for its 
implemonlalion, as yon see, depends on the specific 
conditions of time and place at each given moment. 

To obviate undesirable infatuation and unfounded ac- 
cusations in future, I must also remind you of the obstacles 
ccinfront ing the Parly in the exorcise of democracy — ob- 
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sLacles which hinder the implementation of democracy 
even when the two basic favourable conditions outlined 
above, internal and external, obtain. Comrades, these 
obstacles exist, they profoundly influence our Party’s 
activities, and I have no right to pass them over in si- 
lence. What are these obstacles? 

These obstacles, comrades, consist, firstly, in the 
fact that in the minds of a section of our Party func- 
tionaries there still persist survivals of the old, war pe- 
riod, when the Party was militarised. And these survivals 
engender certain un-Marxist views: that our Party is 
not an independently acting organism, independent in 
its ideological and practical activities, but something in 
the nature of a system of institutions — lower, interme- 
diate and higher. This absolutely un-Marxist view has 
nowhere, it is true, been given final form and has nowhere 
been expressed definitely, but elements of it exist among 
a section of our Party functionaries and deter them from 
the consistent implementation of inner-Party democracy. 
That is why the struggle against such views, the struggle 
against survivals of the war period, both at the centre 
and in the localities, is an immediate task of the Party. 

The second obstacle to the implementation of democ- 
racy in the Party is the pressure of the bureaucratic 
state apparatus on the Party apparatus, on our Party 
workers. The pressure of this unwieldy apparatus on our 
Party workers is not always noticeable, not always does 
it strike the eye, but it never relaxes for an instant. The 
ultimate effect of this pressure of the unwieldy bureaucrat- 
ic state apparatus is that a number of our functionaries, 
both at the centre and in the localities, often involun- 
tarily and quite unconsciously, deviate from inner-Party 
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democracy, from the line which the}' believe to be cor- 
rect, hut which they are often unable to carry out com- 
pletely. You can well visualise it: the bureaucratic state 
apparatus with not less than a million employees, large- 
ly elements alien to the Party, and our Party appara- 
tus with not more than 20,000-30,000 people, who are 
called upon to bring the state apparatus under the Party’s 
sway and make it a socialist apparatus. What would 
our state apparatus be worth without the support of the 
Party? Without the assistance and support of our Party 
apparatus, it would not be worth much, unfortunately. 
And every time our Party apparatus extends its feelers 
into the various branches of the state administration, 
it is quite often obliged to adapt Party activities there to 
those of the state apparatus. Concretely: the Party has to 
carry on work for the political education of the working 
class, to heighten the latter’s political understanding, but 
at the same time there is the tax in kind to be collected, 
some campaign or other that has to be carried out; for 
without these campaigns, without the assistance of the 
Parly, the slate apparatus cannot cope with its duties. 
And here our Party functionaries find themselves between 
two fires — they must rectify the line of tbeslate apparatus, 
which still works according to old patterns, and at the 
same lime they must retain contact with the workers. And 
often enough they themselves become bureaucratised. 

Such is the second obstacle, which is a difficult one to 
surmount, but which mu.s( be surmounted at all costs to 
facilitate the implementation of inner-Parly democracy. 

Lastly, there is yet a third obstacle in the way of 
realising democracy. It is the low cultural level of a 
number of our organisations, of our units, particularly 
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in the border regions (no offence to them meant), which 
hampers our Party organisations in fully implementing 
inner-Party democracy. You know that democracy re- 
quires a certain minimum of cultural development on the 
part of the members of the unit, and of the organisation as 
a whole; it requires a certain minimum of active members 
who can be elected and placed in executive posts. And 
if there is no such minimum of active members in the 
organisation, if the cultural level of the organisation 
itself is low, what then? Naturally, in that case we are 
obliged to deviate from democracy, resorting to appoint- 
ment of officials and so on. 

Such are the obstacles that have confronted us, which 
will continue to confront us, and which we must over- 
come if inner-party democracy is to be implemented 
sincerely and completely. 

I have reminded you of the obstacles that confront 
us, and of the external and internal conditions without 
which democracy becomes an empty, demagogic phrase, 
because some comrades make a fetish, an absolute, of 
the question of democracy. They believe that democracy 
is possible always, under all conditions, and that its 
implementation is prevented only by the “evil” will of 
the “apparatus men. ” It is to oppose this idealistic 
view, a view that is not ours, not Marxist, not Leninist, 
that I have reminded you, comrades, of the conditions 
necessary for the implementation of democracy, and of 
the obstacles confronting us at the present time. 

Comrades, I could conclude my report with this, 
but I consider that it is our duty to sum up the dis- 
cussion and to draw from this summing up certain 
Gppclu^iops which may prove of great importance for us. 
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1 could divide our vliole struggle in the field of the 
discussion, on the question of democracy, into three 
periods. 

The first period, when the opposition attacked the 
C.C., with the accusation that in these past two years, 
in fact throughout the NEP period, the whole line of 
the C.G. has been 'vsTong. This was the period prior to 
the publication of the Political Bureau and C.C.C. 
Presidium resolution. I shall not deal here with the 
question of who was right and who wnrong. The attacks 
were violent ones, and as j^ou know, not alwaj^s warrant- 
ed. But one thing is clear: this period can be described 
as one in which the opposition levelled its bitterest 
attacks on the C.G. 

The second period began with the publication of the 
Political Bureau and C.G.C. resolution, when the opposi- 
tion was faced with the necessity of advancing something 
comprehensive and concrete against the G.G. resolution, 
and when it was found that the opposition had nothing 
either comprehensive or concrete to offer. That was a 
period in which the G.G. and the opposition came closest 
together. To all appearances the whole thing was coming 
to an end, or could have come to an end, through some 
reconciliation of the opposition to the C.G. line. 
I well remember a meeting in Moscow, the centre of the 
discussion struggle — I believe it was on December 12 
in the Hall of Columns — when Preobrazhensky submitted 
a resolnlion which for some reason was rejected, but which 
had little to distinguish it from the C.G. resolution. In 
fundamentals, and even in certain minor points, it did 
not differ at all from the C.G. resolution. And at that 
time it seemed to mo that, properly speaking, there was 
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nothing to continue fighting over. We had the C.C. reso- 
lution, which satisfied everyone, at least as regards 
nine-tenths of it; the opposition itself evidently realised 
this and was prepared to meet us halfway; and with this, 
perhaps, we wonld put an end to the disagreements. 
This was the second, reconciliation period. 

Bub then came the third period. It opened with 
Trotsky’s pronouncement, his appeal to the districts, 
which, at one stroke, wiped out the reconciliation tenden- 
cies and turned everything topsy-turvy. Trotsky’s pro- 
nouncement opened a period of most violent inner-Party 
struggle — a struggle which would not have occurred had 
Trotsky not come out with his letter on the very next day 
after he had voted for the Political Bureau resolution. You 
know that this first pronouncement of Trotsky’s was fol- 
lowed hy a second, and the second by a third, with the re- 
sult that the struggle grew still more acute. 

I think, comrades, that in these pronouncements 
Trotsky committed at least six grave errors. These errors 
aggravated the inner-Party struggle. I shall proceed to 
analyse them. 

Trotsky’s first error lies in the very fact that he came 
out with an article on the next day after the publication 
of the C.C. Political Bureau and C.C.C. resolution; with 
an article which can only be regarded as a platform 
advanced in opposition to the C.C. resolution. I repeat 
and emphasise that this article can only be regarded 
as a new platform, advanced in opposition to the 
unanimously adopted C.C. resolution. Just think of 
it, comrades', on a certain date the Political Bureau 
and the Presidium of the C.C.C. meet and discuss 
a resolution on inner-Party democracy. The resolution 
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I could divide our whole struggle in the field of the 
discussion, on the question of democracy, into three 
periods. 

The first period, when the opposition attacked the 
C.C., with the accusation that in these past two years, 
in fact throughout the NEP period, the whole line of 
the C.C. has been vTong. This was the period prior to 
the publication of the Political Bureau and C.C.C. 
Presidium resolution. I shall not deal here with the 
question of who was right and who VTong. The attacks 
were violent ones, and as you know, not alwaj’^s warrant- 
ed. But one thing is clear: this period can he described 
as one in which the opposition levelled its bitterest 
attacks on the C.C. 

The second period began with the publication of the 
Political Bureau and C.C.C. resolution, when the opposi- 
tion was faced with the necessity of advancing something 
comprehensive and concrete against the C.C. resolution, 
and when it was found that the opposition had nothing 
either comprehensive or concrete to offer. That was a 
period in which the C.C. and the opposition came closest 
together. To all appearances the whole thing was coming 
to an end, or could have come to an end, through some 
reconciliation of the opposition to the C.C. line. 
I well remember a meeting in Moscow, the centre of the 
discussion struggle — I believe it was on December 12 
in the Hall of Columns — when Preobrazhensky submitted 
a resolution which for some reason was rejected, but which 
had little to distinguish it from the C.C. resolution. In 
fundamentals, and even in certain minor points, it did 
not differ at all from the C.C. resolution. And at that 
time it seemed to roc that, properly speaking, there was 
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nothing to continue fighting over. We had the C.C, reso- 
lution, -which satisfied everyone, at least as regards 
nine-tenths of it; the opposition itself evidently realised 
this and was prepared to meet us halfway; and with this, 
perhaps, we would put an end to the disagreements. 
This was the second, reconciliation period. 

But then came the third period. It opened with 
Trotsky’s pronouncement, his appeal to the districts, 
which, at one stroke, wiped out the reconciliation tenden- 
cies and turned everything topsy-turvy. Trotsky’s pro- 
nouncement opened a period of most violent inner-Party 
struggle — a struggle which would not have occurred had 
Trotsky not come out with his letter on the very next day 
after ho had voted for the Political Bureau resolution. You 
know that this first pronouncement of Trotsky’s was fol- 
lowed by a second, and the second by a third, with the re- 
sult that the struggle grew still more acute. 

I think, comrades, that in these pronouncements 
Trotsky committed at least six grave errors. These errors 
aggravated the inner-Party struggle. I shall proceed to 
analyse them. 

Trotsky’s first error lies in the very fact that he came 
out with an article on the next day after the publication 
of the C.C. Political Bureau and C.C.C. resolution; with 
an article which can only be regarded as a platform 
advanced in opposition to the C.C. resolution. I repeat 
and emphasise that this article can only be regarded 
as a new platform, advanced in opposition to the 
unanimously adopted C.C. resolution. Just think of 
it, comrades: on a certain dale the Political Bureau 
and the Presidium of the C.C.C. meet and discuss 
a resolution on inner-Party democracy. The resolution 
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is adopted unanimously, and only a day later, independ- 
ently of the C.C., disregarding its will and over its 
head, Trotsky’s article is circulated to the districts. 
It is a new platform and raises anew the issues of the 
apparatus and the Party, cadres and youth, factions and 
Party unity, and so on and so forth — a platform immedi- 
ately seized upon by the entire opposition and advanced 
as a counterblast to the C.G. resolution. This can only 
be regarded as opposing oneself to the Central Commit- 
tee. It means that Trotsky puts himself in open and 
outright opposition to the entire C.C. The Party was 
confronted with the question: have we a C.G. as our 
directing body, or does it no longer exist; is there a 
C.G, whose unanimous decisions are respected by its 
members, or is there only a superman standing above 
the C.C., a superman for whom no laws are valid and 
who can permit himself to vote for the C.C. resolution 
today, and to put forward and publish a new platform in 
opposition to this resolution tomorrow? Comrades, we 
cannot demand that workers submit to Party discipline if 
a C.C. member, openly, in the sight of all, ignores the 
Central Committee and its unanimously adopted deci- 
sion. We cannot apply two disciplines: one for workers, 
the-other for big- wigs. There must be a single discipline. 

Trotsky’s error consists in the fact that he has set 
himself up in opposition to the C.G. and imagines him- 
self to be a superman standing above the C.C,, above 
its laws, above its decisions, thereby providing a certain 
section of the Party with a pretext for working to under- 
mine confidence in the C.C. 

Some comrades have expressed dissatisfaction that 
Trotsky’s anti-Party action was treated as such in cer- 
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tain Pravda articles and in articles by individual members 
of the C.C. To these comrades I must reply that no party 
could respect a C.C. which at this difficult time failed 
to uphold the Parly's dignity, when one of its members 
attempted to put himself above the entire C.C. The 
C.C. would have committed moral suicide had it passed 
over this attempt of Trotsky’s. 

Trotsky’s second error is his ambiguous behaviour 
during the whole period of the discussion. He has grossly 
ignored the will of the Party, which wants to know what 
his real position is, and has diplomatically evaded an- 
swering the question put point-blank by many organi- 
sations; for whom, in the final analysis, does Trotsky 
stand — for the C.C. or for the opposition? The discussion 
is not being conducted for evasions but in order that the 
whole truth may be placed frankly and honestly before 
the Party, as Ilyich does and as every Bolshevik is 
obliged to do. We are told that Trotsky is seriously ill. Let 
us assume he is; hut during his illness he has written 
three articles and four new chapters of the pamphlet 
which appeared today. Is it not clear that Trotsky could 
perfectly well write a few lines in reply to the question 
put to him by various organisations and state whether 
he is for the opposition or against the opposition? It need 
hardly be said that this ignoring of the will of a number 
of organisations was bound to aggravate the inner-Party 
struggle. 

Trotsky’s third error is that in his pronouncements 
he puts the Party apparatus in opposition to the Party 
and advances the slogan of combating the “apparatus 
men.” Bolshevism cannot accept such contrasting of 
the Party to the Party apparatus. What, actually, does 
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examples liow certain disciples of Marx, veteran Social- 
Democrats, had degenerated, and from this he concluded 
that the same danger of degeneration faces our Party 
cadres. Properly speaking, one might well laugh at the 
sight of a G.C. member who only yesterday fought Bolshe- 
vism hand in hand with the opportunists and Mensheviks, 
attempting now, in this seventh year of Soviet power, 
to assert, even if only as an assumption, that our Party 
cadres, horn, trained and steeled in the struggle against 
Menshevism and opportunism— that these cadres are faced 
with the prospect of degeneration. I repeat, one might 
well laugh at this attempt. Since, however, this assertion 
was made at no ordinary time but during a discussion, 
and since we are confronted here with a certain contrast- 
ing of the Party cadres, who are alleged to be suscepti- 
ble to degeneration, to the young Party members, who 
are alleged to be free, or almost free, of such a danger, 
this assumption, though essentially ridiculous and frivo- 
lous, may acquire, and already has acquired, a definite 
practical significance. That is why I think we must stop 
to look into it. 

It is sometimes said that old people must be respect- 
ed, for they have lived longer than the young, know 
more and can give better advice. I must say, comrades, 
that this is an absolutely erroneous view. It is not every 
old person we must respect, and it is not every experience 
that is of value to us. ^Vhat matters is the kind of expe- 
rience. German Social-Democracy has its cadres, very 
experienced ones too; Scheidemann, Noskc, Weis and 
the rest; men with the greatest experience, men who know 
all the ins and outs of the struggle, . . . But struggle 
against what, and against whom? "What matters is the 
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kind of experience. In Germany these cadres were trained 
in the struggle against the revolutionary spirit, not in 
the struggle for the dictatorship of the proletariat, but 
against it. Their experience is vast; but it is the wrong 
kind of experience. Comrades, it is the duty of the youth 
to explode this experience, demolish it and oust these 
old ones. There, in German Social-Democracy, the youth, 
being free of the experience of struggle against the revolu- 
tionary spirit, is closer to this revolutionary spirit or 
closer to Marxism, than the old cadres. The latter are 
burdened with the experience of struggle against the 
revolutionary spirit of the proletariat, they are burdened 
with the experience of struggle for opportunism, against 
revolutionism. Such cadres must he routed, and all our 
sympathies must he with that youth which, I repeat, is 
free of this experience of struggle against the revolution- 
ary spirit and for that reason can the more easily assim- 
ilate the new ways and methods of struggle for the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, against opportunism. There, 
in Germanj'', I can understand the question being put 
in that way. If Trotskj'' w^ere speaking of German Social- 
Democracy and the cadres of such a party, I would 
he wholeheartedly prepared to endorse his statement. 
But we are dealing with a different party, the Communist 
Party, the Bolshevik Party, whose cadres came into being 
in the struggle against opportunism, gained strength in 
that struggle, and which matured and captured power in 
the struggle against imperialism, in the struggle against 
all the opportunist hangers-on of imperialism. Is it not 
clear that there is a fundamental difference here? Our 
cadres matured in the struggle to assert the revolution- 
ary spirit; they carried that struggle through to the end. 
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they came to power in battles against imperialism, and 
thej'^ are now shaking the foundations of world imperi- 
alism. How can these cadres—if one approaches the mat- 
ter honestly, without duplicity — how' can these cadres be 
put on a par with those of German Social-Democracy, 
which in the past w’orked hand in glove with Wilhelm 
against the working class, and is now working hand in 
glove with Seeckt; a party which grew' up and was formed 
in the struggle against the revolutionary spirit of the pro- 
letariat? How can these cadres, lundamenlally different 
in nature, be put on a par, how can they be confused? 
Is it so difficult to realise that the gulf betw'een the tw'o 
is unbridgeable? Is it so difficult to see that Trotsky’s 
gross misrepresentation, his gross confusion, are calcu- 
lated to undermine the prestige of our revolutionary 
cadres, the core of our Party? Is it not clear that this 
misrepresentation could only inflame passions and ren- 
der the inner-Party struggle more acute? 

Trotsky’s fifth error is to raise in his letters the 
argument and slogan that the Party must march in slop 
w'ith the student youth, “our Party’s truest barometer. ’’ 
“The youth — the Party’s truest barometer — react most 
sharply of all against Party bureaucracy,” he says in 
his first article. And in order that there be no doubt 
as to w'hat youth he has in mind, Trotskj' adds in his 
second letter; “Especially sharplj', as we have seen, does 
the student youth react against bureaucracy. ” If we were 
to proceed from this proposition, an absolutely incorrect 
one, theoretically fallacious and practically harmful, 
w'e should have to go further and issue the slogan: “More 
student youth in our Party; open wide the doors of our 
Party to the student youth.” 
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Hitherto the policj’^ has been to orientate ourselves 
on the proletarian section of our Part}% and \\'e have said: 
“open A^nde the doors of the Part}^ to proletarian ele- 
ments; our Party must grow by recruiting proletarians.” 
Now Trotsky turns this formula upside down. 

The question of intellectuals and workers in our Par- 
ty is no new one. It was raised as far back as the Second 
Congress of our Party when it was a question of the formu- 
lation of paragraph 1 of the Rules, on Party membership. 
As you know, Martov demanded at the time that the 
framework of the Part}"^ be expanded to include non-prole- 
tarian elements, in opposition to Comrade Lenin, who 
insisted that the admission of such, elements into the 
Party he strictly limited. Suhsequentlj’’, at the Third 
Congress of our Party, the issue arose again, with new 
force. I recall how* sharply, at that congress. Comrade 
Lenin put the question of wwkers and intellectuals in 
om’ Party. This is w^hat Comrade Lenin said at the time: 

“It has been pointed out that usuallj* splits have heen 
headed by intellectuals. This is a verj* important point, but it 
is not decisive. ... I believe we must take a broader view ol the 
matter. The bringing of workers on to the committees is not only 
a pedagogical, but also a political task. \Yorkers have class in- 
stiuct, and given a little political experience they fairly soon 
develop into staunch Social-Democrats. 1 would be very much in 
sympathy with the idea that our committees should contain eight 
workers to everj* two intellectuals” (see Yol. \H, p. 282*). 

That is how the question stood as early as 1905. Ever 
since, this injunction of Comrade Lenin’s has been 

* In this and other references to Lenin’s IVorAs, Roman nu- 
merals indicate volumes of the Third Russian Edition of 
V. I. Lenin's ]Vor/:s. — Tr. 
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our guiding principle in building the Party. But now 
Trotsky proposes, in effect, that we break with the or- 
ganisational line of Bolshevism. 

And, finally, Trotsky’s sixth error lies in his pro- 
claiming freedom of groups. Yes, freedom of groups! 
I recall that alrcadj’’ in the sub-commission which drew 
up the draft resolution on democracy we had an argu- 
ment with Trotskj'’ on groups and factions. Trotsky 
raised no objection to the prohibition of factions, but 
vehemently defended the idea of permitting groups with- 
in the Party. That view is shared by the opposition. 
Evidently, these people do not realise that by permitting 
freedom of groups the}' open a loophole for the Myas- 
nikov elements, and make it easier for them to mislead 
the Party and represent factions as groups. Indeed, is 
there any difference between a group and a faction? 
Only an outward one. This is how Comrade Lenin defines 
factionalism, identifying it with groups: 

“Even before tbe general Party discussion on the trade unions, 
certain signs of factionalism were apparent in the Party, namely, 
the formation of groups with separate platforms, striving to a cer- 
tain degree to segregate themselves and to establish a group disci- 
pline of their own” (see Stenographic Report of the Tenth Con- 
gress, R.C.P,(B.), p. 309). 

As you see, there is os.sentially no difference here 
between factions and groups. And when the opposition 
set up its own bureau here in Moscow, with Serebryakov 
as its head; when it began to send out speakers with in- 
structions to address such and such meetings and raise 
such and such objections; and when, in the course of 
the struggle, these oppositionists vrere compelled to 



retreat and changed their resolutions by command; this, 
of course, was evidence of the existence of a group and of 
group discipline. But we are told that this was not a fac- 
tion; well, let Preobrazhensky explain what a faction is, 
Trotsky’s pronouncements, his letters and articles on 
the subject of generations and of factions, are designed 
to induce the Party to tolerate groups within its midst. 
This is an attempt to legalise factions, and Trotsk)'^'s 
faction above ail. 

Trotskj'' affirms that groups arise because of the bu- 
reaucratic regime instituted by the Central Committee, 
and that if there were no bureaucratic regime, there 
would he no groups either. This is an un-Marxist ap- 
proach, comrades. Groups arise, and will continue to arise, 
because we have in our coimtry the most diverse forms 
of economy — from embr3mnic forms of socialism dovm 
to medievalism. That in the first place. Then we have the 
NEP, that is, we have allowed capitalism, the revival 
of private capital and the revival of the ideas that go 
with it, and these ideas are penetrating into the Party. 
That in the second place. And, in the third place, our 
Party is made up of three component parts; there are work- 
ers, peasants and intellectuals in its ranks. These then, 
if we approach the question in a Marxist way, are the 
causes why certain elements are drawn from the Party 
for the formation of groups, which in some cases we must 
remove by surgical action, and in others dissolve by 
ideological means, through discussion. 

It is not a question of regime here. There would he 
many more groups under a regime of maximum freedom. 
So it is not the regime that is to blame, but the condi- 
tions in which we live, the conditions that exist in our 
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country, the conditions governing the development of 
the Party itself. 

If Tve were to allow groups in this situation, under 
these complex conditions, we would ruin the Party, con- 
vert it from the monolithic, united organisation that it is 
into a union of groups and factions contracting with one 
another and entering into temporary alliances and agree- 
ments. That would not be a party. It would be the col- 
lapse of the Party. Never, for a single moment, have the 
Bolsheviks conceived of the Party as anything hut a 
monolithic organisation, hewed from a single block, 
possessing a single will and in its work uniting all 
shades of thought into a single current of practical ac- 
tivities. 

But what Trotsky suggests is profoundly erroneous; 
it runs counter to Bolshevik organisational principles, 
and would inevitably lea'd to the disintegration of the 
Party, making' it lax and soft, converting it from a 
united party into a federation of groups. Living as we 
do in a situation of capitalist encirclement, we need not 
only a united party, not only a solid party, but a veri- 
table party of steel, one capable of withstanding the 
assault of the enemies of the proletariat, capable of lead- 
ing the workers to the final battle. 

What are the conclusions? 

The first conclusion is that we have produced a con- 
crete, clear-cut resolution summing up the present discus- 
sion. We have declared; groups and factions cannot be 
tolerated, the Party must be united, monolithic, the Party 
must not be put in opposition to the apparatus, there must 
be no idle talk of our cadres being in danger of degenera- 
tion, for they are revolutionary cadres, there must be no 
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searching for cleavages between these revolutionary cadres 
and the youth, which is marching in step with these cadres 
and will continue to do so in future. 

There are also certain positive conclusions. The first 
and fundamental one is that henceforth the Party must 
resolutely orientate itself on, and take as its criterion, 
the proletarian section of our Party, that it must narrow 
and reduce, or eliminate altogether, the possibility of 
entry of non-proletarian elements, and open the doors 
wider to proletarian elements. 

As for groups and factions, I believe that the time 
has come when we must make public the clause in the 
unity resolution which on Comrade Lenin’s proposal w'as 
adopted b}'' the Tenth Congress of our Party and was not 
intended for publication. Party members have forgotten 
about this clause. I am afraid not everyone remembers 
it. This clause, which has hitherto remained secret, should 
now be published and incorporated in the resolution which 
we shall adopt on the results of the discussion. With your 
permission I shall read it. Here is what it saj^s: 


“In order to ensure strict discipline within the Party and in 
all Soviet work and to secure the maximum unanimity, doing 
aw'ay with all factionalism, the congress authorises the Central 
Committee, in case (cases) of breach of discipline or of a revival 
or toleration of factionalism, to apply all Party penalties, up to 
and including expulsion from the Party and, in regard to members 
of the Central Committee, to reduce them to the status of candidate 
members and even, as an extreme measure, to expel them from 
the Party. A condition for the application of such an extreme 
measure (to members and candidate members of the C.C. and 
members of the Control Commission) must be the convocation of a 
plenum of the Central Committee, to which all candidate members 
of the Central Committee and all members of the Control Commission 
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shall be invited. If such a general assembly of the most respon- 
sible leaders of the Party, by a two-thirds majority, considers 
it necessary to reduce a member of the Central Committee to the 
status of a candidate member, or to expel him from the Party, 
this measure shall be put into effect immediately.” 

I think that we must incorporate this clause in the 
resolution on the results of the discussion, and make it 
public. 

Lastly, a question which the opposition keeps raising 
and to which, apparently, they do not always receive a 
satisfactory reply. The opposition often asks; whose 
sentiments do we, the opposition, express? I believe that 
the opposition expresses the sentiments of the non-pro- 
letarian section of our Party. I believe that the opposi- 
tion, perhaps unconsciously and involuntarily, serves as 
the unwitting vehicle of the sentiments of the non-pro- 
letarian elements in our Party. I believe that the oppo- 
sition, in its unrestrained agitation for democracy, which 
it so often makes into an absolute and a fetish, is unleash- 
ing petty-bourgeois elemental forces. 

Are you acquainted with the sentiments of such com- 
rades as the students Martynov, Kazaryan and the rest? 
Have you read Khodorovsky’s article in Pravda which 
cites passages from the speeches of these comrades? Here, 
for instance, is a speech by Martynov (he is a Party mem- 
ber, it appears): “it is our business to make decisions, and 
the business of the G.G. to carry them out and to indulge 
less in argument. ” This refers to a Party unit in a college 
of the People’s Gommissariat of Transport. But, com- 
rades, the Party has a total of at least 50,000 units and 
if each of them is going to regard the G.G. in this way, 
holding that it is the business of the units to decide’ 
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and of the C.C. not to argue, I am afraid that we shall 
never arrive at any decision. \^Tience comes this senti- 
ment of the Martynovs? ^^^lat is there proletarian about 
it? And the Martynovs, mind you, support the opposi- 
tion. Is there any difference between Martynov and 
Trotsky? Only in the fact that Trotsky launched the attack 
on the Party apparatus, while Martynov is driving that 
attack home. 

And here is another college student, Kazarjmn, who, 
it appears, is also a Party member. ‘A\Tiat have we got, ” 
he demands, “a dictatorship of the proletariat or a dic- 
tatorship of the Communist Party over the proletariat?” 
This, comrades, comes not from the Menshevik Martov 
but from the "Communist” Kazaryan. The difference 
between Trotsky and Kazaryan is that according to 
Trotsk)'’ our cadres are degenerating, hut according to 
Kazaryan they should be driven but, for in his opinion 
thej*^ have saddled themselves on the proletariat. 

I ask: v'hose sentiments do the Martynovs and Kaza- 
ryans express? Proletarian sentiments? Certainly not. 
MTiose then? The sentiments of the non-proletarian ele- 
ments in the Party and in the covmtry. And is it an ac- 
cident that these exponents of non-proletarian sentiments 
vote for the opposition? No, it is no accident. {Applause.) 



2. REPLY TO THE DISCUSSION 
January 18 


I said in. my report, that I did not wish to touch on 
the history of the question because that would introduce 
an element of squabbling, as I put it, and mutual recrim- 
ination. But since Preobrazhensky wishes it, since he 
insists, I am prepared to comply and say a few words on 
the history of the question of inner-Partj’’ democracy, 
How did the question of inner-Party democracy arise 
in the C.C.? It came up for the first time at the C.C. 
plenum in September, in connection with the conflicts 
that had developed in the factories and the fact, then 
brought out hy us, that certain Party and trade union 
organisations had become isolated from the masses. The 
C.C. took the view that this was a serious matter, that 
shortcomings had accumulated in the Party and that a 
special authoritative commission ought to be set up to 
look into the matter, study the facts and submit con- 
crete proposals on how to improve the situation in the 
Party. The same thing applies to the marketing crisis, 
the price “scissors. ” The opposition took no part at all 
in raising those questions or in electing the commissions 
on the inner-Party situation and on the “scissors” prob- 
lem. Where was the opposition at the time? If I am not 
mistaken, Preobrazhensky was then in the Crimea and 
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Sapronovin Kislovodsk. Trotsky, then in Kislovodsk, was 
finishing his articles on art and was about to return to 
Moscow. They had not yet returned when the Central 
Committee raised this question at its meeting. They came 
back to find a ready decision and did not intervene with 
a single word, nor did they raise a single objection to 
the C.C. plan. The situation in the Party was the subject 
of a report read Comrade Dzerzhinsky at a conference 
of Gubernia Committee secretaries in September. I af- 
firm that neither at the September plenum, nor at the 
secretaries’ conference, did the present members of the 
opposition so much as hint by a single word at a “severe 
economic crisis, ” or a “crisis in the Partj'', ” or the "de- 
mocracy” issue. 

So you see that the questions of democracy and of 
the “scissors” were raised by the Central Committee it- 
self; the initiative was entirely in the hands of the C.C., 
while the members of the opposition remained silent — 
they were absent. 

That, so to speak, was Act I, the initial stage in the 
history of the issue. 

Act II began with the plenum of the C.C. and C.C.C. 
in October. The opposition, headed by Trotsky, seeing 
that the question of shortcomings in the Party w^as in 
the air, that the C.C. had already taken the matter in 
hand and had formed commissions, and lest—God for- 
bid — the initiative would remain with the C.C., tried, 
took as its aim, to VTest the initiative from the C.C. and 
get astride the hobbj''-horse of democracy. As you know, 
it is a spry sort of horse and could he used in an attempt 
to outride the C.C. And so there appeared the documents 
on which Preobrazhensky spoke here at such length the 
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document of the 46^ and Trotsky’s letter. That same 
Trotsky, who in September, a few days before his faction- 
al pronouncement, had been silent at the plenum, at 
any rate had not objected to the C,C. decisions, tv/o weeks 
later suddenly discovered that the country and the Party 
were going to rack and ruin and that he, Trotsk}^, this pa- 
triarch of bureaucrats, could not live without democracJ^ 

It was rather amusing for us to hear Trotsky hold 
forth on the subject of democracy, the same Trotsky who 
at the Tenth Party Congress had demanded that the 
trade unions be shaken up from above. But we knew that 
no great difference separates the Trotsky of .the Tenth 
Congress period from the Trotsky of today, for now, as 
then, he advocates shaking up the Leninist cadres. The 
only difference is that at the Tenth Congress he wanted 
to shake up the Leninist cadres from the top, in the sphere 
of the trade unions, whereas now he wants to shake up the 
same Leninist cadres from the bottom, in the sphere of 
the Party. He needs democracy as a hobby-horse, as a 
strategic manoeuvre. That’s what all the clamour is 
about. 

For, if the opposition really wanted to help matters, 
to approach the issue in a business-like and comradely 
way, it should have submitted its statement first of 
all to the commissions set up by the September plenum, 
and should have said something like this: “We consider 
your work unsatisfactory, we demand's report on its 
results to the Political Bureau, we demand a plenum 
of the C.C. , to which we have new proposals of ours to pre- 
sent, ” etc. And if the commissions had refused to give 
them a hearing, or if the Political Bureau had refused 
to hear their case, if it had ignored the opinion of the 
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opposition, or refused to call a plenum to examine 
Trotskj^’s proposals and the opposition proposals gener- 
ally, then— and only then — would the opposition have 
been fully justified in coming out openly, over the head 
of the G.G., with an appeal to the Party membership and 
in saying to the Party: “The country is facing disaster; 
economic crisis is developing; the Party is on the road 
to ruin. We asked the G.G. commissions to go into these 
questions, but they refused to give us a hearing, we tried 
to lay the matter before the Political Bureau, but noth- 
ing came of that either. We are now forced to appeal 
to the Party, in order that the Party itself may 
take things in hand. ” I do not doubt that the response 
of the Party would have been: “Yes, these are practical 
revolutionaries, for they place the essence of the matter 
above the form. ” 

But did the opposition act like that? Did it attempt, 
even once, to approach the G.G. commissions with its 
proposals? Did it ever think of, did it make anj'" attempt 
at, raising and settling the issues within the G.G. or the 
organs of the G.G.? No, the opposition made no such at- 
tempt. Evidently, its purpose was not to improve the 
inner-party situation, or to help the Party to improve the 
economic situation, but to anticipate the wmrk of the 
commissions and plenum of the G.G., towuest the initia- 
tive from theG.G., get astride the hobb 3 ’--horse of democra- 
cy and, w'hile there -was still time, raise a hue and cry in 
an attempt to undermine confidence in the G.G. Glearlj% 
the opposition was in a hurry to concoct “documents” 
against the G.G.,.m the shape of Trotsky’s letter and the 
statement of the 46, so that it could circulate them among 
the Sverdlov Universitj’^ students and to the districts 
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and assert that it, the opposition, was for democracy 
and for improving the economic situation, while the 
G.C. was hindering, that assistance was needed against 
the C.C., and so on. 

Such are the facts. 

I demand that Preobrazhensky refute these state- 
ments of mine. I demand that he refute them, in the press 
at least. Let Preobrazhensky try to refute the fact that 
the commissions were set up in September by the G.C. 
plenum without the opposition, before the opposition 
took up the issue. Let Preobrazhensky try to refute the 
fact that neither Trotsky nor the other oppositionists 
attempted to present their proposals to the commissions. 
Let Preobrazhensky try to refute the fact that the oppo- 
sition knew of the existence of these commissions, 
ignored their work and made no effort to settle the mat- 
ter within the C.G. 

That is why, when Preobrazhensky and Trotsky de- 
clared at the October plenum that they wanted to save 
the Party through democracy, but that the G.C. was 
blind and saw nothing, the C.G. laughed at them and 
replied: No, comrades, we, the G.G., are wholeheartedlj' 
for democracy, but we do not believe in your democracy, 
because we feel that your “democracy” is simply a strate- 
gic move against the G.G. motivated by your factionalism. 

What did the C.G. and G.G.G. plenums decide at 
the time on inner-Party democracy? This is what they 
decided: 

“The plenums fully endorse the Political Bureau’s timely 
course of promoting inner-Party democracy and also its proposal 
to intensify the struggle against extravagance and the corrupting 
influence of the NEP on some elements in the Party. 
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“Ttie plenums instruct the Political Bureau to do everj'thing 
necessary to expedite the xfork of the commissions appointed by 
the Political Bureau and the September plenum; 1) the commis- 
sion on the ‘scissors,’ 2) on wages, 3) on the inner-Party situation. 

“When the necessary measures on these questions have been 
worked out, the Political Bureau must immediately begin to put 
them into effect and report to the next plenum of the C.C.” 

In one of his letters to the C.C. Trotsky WTOte that 
the October plenum was the “supreme expression of the 
apparatus-bureaucratic line of policy. ” Is it not clear that 
this statement of Trotsky’s is a slander against the C.G.? 
Only a man who has completely lost his head and is 
blinded bj'' factionalism can, after the adoption of the 
document I have just read, maintain that the October 
plenum was the supreme expression of bureaucracy. 

And what did the C.C. and C.C.G. plenums decide 
at the time on the “democratic” manoeuvres of Trotsky 
and the 46? This is what they decided; 

“The plenums of the C.C. and C.C.G. , attended also by repre- 
sentatives of ten Party organisations, regard Trotsky’s pronounce- 
ment, made at the present highly important moment for the 
world revolution and the Party, as a grave political error, espe- 
cially because his attack on the Political Bureau has, objectively, 
assumed the character of a factional move which threatens to 
strike a blow' at Party unity and creates a crisis in the Parly. The 
plenums note with regret that, in order to raise the questions 
touched on by him, Trotsky chose the method of appealing to 
individual Party members, instead of the only permissible method 
—that of first submitting these questions for discussion by the 
bodies of which Trotskj* is a member. 

“The method chosen by Trotsk}-^ served as the signal for the 
appearance of a factional group (statement of the 46). 

“The plenums of the C.C. and C.C.C., and representatives 
of ten Party organisations, resolutely condemn the statement of 
the 46 as a factional and schismatic step; for that is its nature, 
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-whatever the intentions of those -who signed it. That statement 
threatens to subject the entire Party in the coming months to an 
inner-Party struggle and thereby -weaken the Party at a supreme- 
ly important moment for the destinies of the world revolution." 

As you see, comrades, these facts completely refute 
the picture of the situation presented here by Preobra- 
zhensky. 

Act III, or the third stage, in the history of the 
issue -was the period {ollowing the October plenum. The 
October plenum had voted to instruct the Political Bu- 
reau that it take every measure to ensure harmony in its 
■work. I must state here, comrades, that in the period 
following the October plenum we took every measure to 
work in harmony with Trotsky, although I must say that 
this proved anything but an easy task. We had two pri- 
vate conferences with Trotsky, went into all questions of 
economic and Party matters and arrived at certain views 
on which there were no disagreements. As I reported yes- 
terday, a sub-commission of three was set up as a contin- 
uation of these private conferences and of these efforts 
to ensure'harmony in the work of the Political Bureau. 
This sub-commission drew up the draft resolution which 
subsequently became the C.C. and C.C.C. resolution on 
democracy. 

That is how things stood. 

It seemed to us that after the unanimous adoption of 
the resolution there were no further grounds for contro- 
versy, no grounds for an inner-Party struggle. And, in- 
deed, this was so until Trotsky’s new pronouncement, 
his appeal to the districts. But Trotsky’s pronouncement 
on the day after the publication of the C.C. resolutioUr 
undertaken independently of the C.C. and over its head, 

3 J. V. S t a li n, Vol. 6 
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upset everything, radically changed the situation, and 
hurled the Party back into a fresh controversy and a 
fresh struggle, more acute than before. It is said that the 
G.G. should have forbidden the publication of Trotsky’s 
article. That is VTong, comrades. It would have been a 
highly dangerous step for the G.G. to take. Try and pro- 
hibit an article of Trotsky’s, alread}'' made public in the 
Moscow districts! The Gentral Committee could not take 
so rash a step. 

That is the history of the issue. 

It follows from what has been said that the opposi- 
tion has been concerned not so much with democracy as 
with using the idea of democracy to undermine the C.C.; 
that in the case of the opposition we are dealing not with 
people who want to help the Party, but with a faction 
which has been stealthily watching the C.C. in the hope 
that “it may slip up, or overlook something, and then 
we’ll pounce on it. ’’ For it is a faction when one group 
of Party members tries to trap the central agencies of the 
Part}"^ in order to exploit a crop failure, a depreciation of 
the chervonets or any other difficultj'^ confronting the 
Party, and then to attack the Party unexpectedly, from 
ambush, and to hit it on the head. Yes, the C.C. was 
right when in October it said to you, comrades of the 
opposition, that democracy is one thing and intriguing 
against the Party quite another; that democracy is one 
thing and exploiting clamour about democracy against 
the Party majority quite another. 

That, Preobrazhensk}'', is the history of the issue, 
about which I did not want to speak here, but which, 
nevertheless, I have been obliged to recount in deference 
to your persistent desire. 
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The opposition has made it a rule to extol Comrade 
Lenin as the greatest of geniuses. I am afraid that this 
praise is insincere and that behind it, too, is a crafty 
stratagem; the clamour about Comrade Lenin’s genius 
is meant to cover up their departure from Lenin, and at 
the same time to emphasise the weakness of his disci- 
ples. Certainly, it is not for us. Comrade Lenin’s disciples, 
to fail to appreciate that Comrade Lenin is the greatest 
of geniuses, and that men of his calibre are born once in 
many centuries. But permit me to ask you, Preobrazhen- 
sky, why did you differ with this greatest of geniuses on 
the issue of the Brest Peace? Why did you abandon and 
refuse to heed this greatest of geniuses at a difficult 
moment? Where, in which camp, were you then? 

And Sapronov, who now insincerely and hypocriti- 
cally lauds Comrade Lenin, that same Sapronov who had 
the impudence, at one congress, to call Comrade Lenin 
an “ignoramus ” and “oligarch”! Why did he not support 
the genius Lenin, say at the Tenth Congress, and why, 
if he really thinks that Comrade Lenin is the greatest of 
geniuses, has he invariably appeared in the opposite 
camp at difficult moments? Does Sapronov know that 
Comrade Lenin, in submitting to the Tenth Congress 
the unity resolution, which calls for the expulsion of 
factionalists from the Party, had in mind Sapronov among 
others? 

Or again: why was Preobrazhensky found to be in 
the camp of the opponents of the great genius Lenin, 
not only at the time of the Brest Peace, but subsequently 
too, in the period of the trade union discussion? Is all 
this accidental? Is there not a definite logic in it? (^Pre- 
obrazhensky: “I tried to use my own brains. ”) 
s* 
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It is very praise-worthy, Preobrazhensky, that you 
should have wanted to use your own brains; But just 
look at the result; on the Brest issue you used your own 
brains, and came a cropper; then in the trade union dis- 
cussion you again tried to use your ovti brains, and again 
you came a cropper; and now, I do not know whether 
you are using your ovm brains or borrowing someone 
else’s, but it appears that you have come a cropper this 
time too. {Laughter.) Nevertheless, I think that if 
Preobrazhensky were now to use his own brains more, 
rather than Trotsky’s — ^which resulted in the letter of 
October 8 — he would be closer to us than to Trotsky. 

Preobrazhensky has reproached the C.G., asserting that 
as long as Ilyich stood at our head questions were solved 
in good time, not belatedly, for Ilyich was able to dis- 
cern new events in the embryo, and give slogans that 
anticipated events; whereas now, he claims, with Ilyich 
absent, the Central Committee has begun to lag behind 
events. What does Preobrazhensky wish to imply? That 
Ilyich is superior to his disciples? But does anyone doubt 
that? Does anyone doubt that, compared with his disci- 
ples, Ilyich stands out as a veritable Goliath? If we are 
to speak of the Party’s leader, not a press-publicised 
leader receiving a heap of congratulatory messages, but 
its real leader, then there is only one — Comrade Lenin. 
That is precisely why it has been stressed time and again 
that in the present circumstances, with Comrade Lenin 
temporarily absent, we must keep to the line of collective 
leadership. As for Comrade^Lenin’s disciples, we might 
point, for example, to the events connected with the 
Curzon ultimatum,^ which -were a regular test, an exami- 
nation, for them. The fact that we emerged from our diffi- 
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culties then without detriment to our cause undoubtedly 
shows that Comrade Lenin’s disciples ^had already 
learned a thing or two from their teacher. 

Preobrazhensky is wrong in asserting that our Party 
did not lag behind events in previous years. He is wrong 
because this assertion is untrue factually and incorrect 
theoretically. Several examples can be cited. Take, for 
instance, the Brest Peace. Were w'e not late in concluding 
it? And did it not require such facts as the German offen- 
sive and the wholesale flight of our soldiers to make 
us realise, at last, that we had to have peace? The disin- 
tegration of the front, Hoffman’s offensive,® his approach 
to Petrograd, the pressure exerted on us by the peas- 
ants — did it not take all these developments to make us 
realise that the tempo of the world revolution was not 
as rapid as we would have liked, that our army was not 
as strong as we had thought, that the peasantry was not 
as patient as some of us had thought, and that it wanted 
peace, and would achieve it by force? 

Or take the repeal of the surplus-appropriation system. 
Were we not late in repealing the surplus-appropriation 
system?Did it not require such developments as Kronstadt 
and Tambov® to make us understand that it was no long- 
er possible to retain the conditions of War Communism? 
Did not Ilyich himself admit that on this front we had 
sustained a more serious defeat than any we had suffered 
at the Denikin or Kolchak fronts? 

Was it accidental that in all these instances the 
Party lagged behind events and acted somewhat belatedly? 
No, it was not accidental. There was a natural law at work 
here. Evidently, in so far as it is a matter not of general 
theoretical predictions, but of direct practical leadership, 
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the ruling party, standing at the helm and involved in 
the events of the day, cannot immediately perceive and 
grasp processes taking place below the surface of life. 
It requires some impulse from outside and a defi- 
nite degree of development of the new processes for the 
Party to perceive them and orientate its work according- 
ly. For that very reason our Party lagged somewhat 
behind events in the past, and will lag behind them in 
future too. But the point here does not at all concern 
lagging behind, hut understanding the significance of 
events, the significance of new processes, and then skil- 
fully directing them in accordance with the general 
trend of development. That is how the matter stands 
if we approach things as Marxists and not as factionalists 
who go about searching everywhere for culprits. 

Preobrazhensky is indignant that representatives of 
the C.C. speak of Trotsky’s deviations from Leninism. 
He is indignant, but has presented no arguments to the 
contrary and has made no attempt at all to substantiate 
his indignation, forgetting that indignation is no argu- 
ment. Yes, it is true that Trotsky deviates from Leninism 
on questions of organisation. That has been, and still is, 
our contention. The articles in Pravda entitled “Down 
With Factionalism, ” written by Bukharin, are entirely 
devoted to Trotsky’s deviations from Leninism, ^^^ly 
has not Preobrazhensky challenged the basic ideas of 
these articles? "i^Tiy has he not tried to support his indigna- 
tion by arguments, or a semblance of arguments? I said 
yesterdaj'-, and I must repeat it today, that such actions 
of Trotsky’s as setting himself up in opposition to the 
Central Committee; ignoring the will of a number of 
organisations that are demanding a clear answer from 
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him; contrasting the Party to the Party apparatus, and 
the young Party members to the Party cadres; his at- 
tempt to orientate the Party on the student }muth, and 
his proclamation of freedom of groups— I say that these 
actions are incompatible with the organisational prin- 
ciples of Leninism. Why then has Preobrazhensky not 
tried to refute this statement of mine? 

It is said that Trotsky is being baited. Preobrazhen- 
sky and Radek have spoken of this. Comrades, I must 
say that the statements of these comrades about baiting 
are altogether at variance with the facts. Let me recall 
two facts so that you may be able to judge for yourselves. 
First, the incident which occurred at the September 
plenum of the C.C. when, in reply to the remark by C.C. 
member Komarov that C.C. members cannot refuse to 
carry out C.C. decisions, Trotsky jumped up and left the 
meeting. You will recall that the C.C. plenum sent a “del- 
egation ” to Trotsky with the request that he return to the 
meeting. You will recall that Trotsky refused to comply 
with this request of the plenum, thereby demonstrating 
that he had not the .slightest respect for his Central 
Committee. 

There is also the other fact, that Trotsky definitely 
refuses to work in the central Soviet bodies, in the Coun- 
cil of Labour and Defence and the Council of People’s 
Commissars, despite the twice-adopted C.C. decision 
that he at last take up his duties in the Soviet bodies. 
You know that Trotsky has not as much as moved a fin- 
ger to carry out this C.C. decision. But, indeed, why 
should not Trotsky work in the Council of Labour and 
Defence, or in the Council of People’s Commissars? \^Tiy 
should not Trotsky — who is so fond of talking about 
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planning— why should he not have a loot into our State 
Planning Commission? Is it right and proper for a C.G. 
member to ignore a decision of the C.C.? Do not all these 
facts show that the talk about baiting is no more than 
idle gossip, and that if anyone is to be blamed, it is 
Trotsky himself, for his behaviour can only be regarded 
as mocking at the C.C.? 

Preobrazhensky’s arguments about democracy are 
entirely nuong. This is how he puts the question: either 
we have groups, and in that case there is democracy, 
or you prohibit groups, and in that case there is no de- 
mocracy. In his conception, freedom of groups and democ- 
racy are inseparably bound up. That is not how we un- 
derstand democracy. We understand democracy to 
mean raising the activity and political understanding 
of the mass of Party members; we understand it to mean 
the systematic enlistment of the Party membership not 
only in the discussion of questions, but also in the lead- 
ership of the work. Freedom of groups, that is, freedom 
of factions — they are one and the same thing — represents 
an evil which threatens to splinter the Party and turn it 
into a discussion club. You have exposed yourself, Pre- 
obrazhensky, by defending freedom of factions. The mass 
of Party members understand democracy to mean creating 
conditions that will ensure active participation of the 
Party members in the leadership of our country, whereas 
a couple of oppositionist intellectuals understand 
it to mean that the opposition must be given freedom 
to form a faction. You stand exposed, Preobrazhensky. 

And why are you so frightened by point seven, on 
Party unity? \tTiat is there to be frightened about? 
Point seven reads: “In order to ensure strict discipline 
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withiu the Party and in all Soviet work and to secure 
the maximum unanimity, doing away with all faction- 
alism . . . . ” But are you against “strict discipline within 
the Party and in Soviet work”? Comrades of the opposi- 
tion, are you against all this? Well, I did not know, com- 
rades, that you were opposed to this. Are you, Sapronov 
and Preobrazhensky, opposed to securing maximum unan- 
imity and "doing away with factionalism”? Tell us frank- 
ly, and perhaps we shall introduce an amendment or 
two. {Laughter.) 

Further; “The congress authorises the Central Com- 
mittee, in case of breach of Party discipline or of a reviv- 
al of factionalism, to apply Party penalties. . . Are 
you afraid of this too? Gan it be that you, Preobrazhensky, 
Radek, Sapronov, are thinking of violating Party disci- 
pline, of reviving factionalism? Well, if that is not your 
intention, then what are you afraid of? Your panic 
shows you up, comrades. Evidently, if you are afraid 
of point seven of the unity resolution, you must be for 
factionalism, for violating discipline, and against unity. 
Otherwise, why all the panic? If your conscience is clear, 
if you are for unity and against factionalism and viola- 
tion of discipline, then is it not clear that the punishing 
hand of the Party will not touch you? What is there to 
fear then? {Voice: “But why do you include the point, 
if there is nothing to fear?”) 

To remind you. {Laughter, applause. Preobrazhensky: 
“You are intimidating the Party. ”) 

We are intimidating the factionalists, not the Party. 
Do you really think, Preobrazhensky, that the Party 
and the factionalists are identical? Apparently it is a 
case of the cap fitting. {Laughter.) 
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Further; “Aud, in regard to members of the Central 
Committee, to reduce them to the status of candidate 
members and even, as an extreme measure, to expel 
them from the Party. A condition for the application 
of such an extreme measure to members and candidate 
members of the C.C. and members of the Central Control 
Commission must be the convocation of a plenum of 
the Central Committee. ” 

WTiat is there terrible in that? If you are not faction- 
alists, if you are against freedom of groups, and if you 
are for unity, then you, comrades of the opposition, 
should vote for point seven of the Tenth Congress reso- 
lution, for it is directed solely against factionalists, 
solely against those who violate the Party’s unity, its 
strength and discipline. Is that not clear? 

I now pass to Radek. There are people who can master 
and manage their tongues; these are ordinary people. 
There are also people who are slaves of their tongues; 
their tongues manage them. These are peculiar people. 
And it is to this category of peculiar people that Radek 
belongs. A man who has a tongue he cannot manage and 
who is the slave of his own tongue, can never know what 
and when his tongue is liable to blurt out. If ypu 
had been able to hear Radek’s speeches at various meet- 
ings, you would have been astonished by what he said 
today. At one discussion meeting Radek asserted that 
the question of inner-Party democracy was a trivial one, 
that actually he, Radek, was against democracy, that, 
at bottom the issue now was not one of democracy, but 
of what the C.C. intended to do with Trotsky. At another 
discussion meeting this same Radek declared that de- 
mocracy within the Party was not a serious matter, but 
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that democracy within the C.C. was a matter of the ut- 
most importance, for in his opinion a Directory had 
been set up inside the C.C. And today this same Radek 
tells us in all innocence that inner-Party democracy is 
as indispensable as air and water, for without democracy, 
it appears, leadership of the Party is impossible, ^'\llich 
of these three Radeks are we to believe— the first, second 
or third? And what guarantee is there that Radek, or 
rather his tongue, will not in the immediate future make 
new unexpected statements that refute all his previous 
ones? Can one rely on a man like Radek? Can one, after 
all this, attach any value to Radek’s statement, for 
instance, about Boguslavsky and Antonov being re- 
moved from certain posts out of “factional considera- 
tions”? 

I have already spoken, comrades, about Boguslav- 
sky. ... As for Antonov-Ovseyenko, permit me to 
report the following. Antonov was removed from the 
Political Department of the Red Army by decision of 
the Organising Bureau of the Central Committee, a de- 
cision confirmed by a plenum of the Central Committee, 
He was removed, first of all, for having issued a circu- 
lar about a conference of Party units in military col- 
leges and the air fleet, with the international situation. 
Party affairs, etc., as items on the agenda, without the 
knowledge and agreement of the C.C. , although Antonov 
knew that the status of the Political Department of the 
Red Army is that of a department of the C.C. He was 
removed from the Political Department, in addition, 
for having sent to all Party units of the army a circular 
concerning the forms in which inner-Party democracy 
was to be applied, doing so against the will of the C.C. 
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and in spite of its warning that the circular must be co- 
ordinated with the plans of the C.C. He was removed, 
lastly, for having sent to the C.C. and C.C.C. a letter, 
altogether indecent in tone and absolutely impermis- 
sible in content, threatening the C.C. and C.C.C. that 
the “overweening leaders” would he called to account. 

Comrades, oppositionists can and should be allowed 
to hold posts. Heads of C.C. departments can and should 
be allowed to criticise the Central Committee’s activ- 
ities. But we cannot allow the head of the Political 
Department of the Red Army, which has the status of 
a department of the C.C., systematically to refuse to 
establish working contact with his Central Committee. 
We cannot allow a responsible official to trample under- 
foot the elementary rules of decency. Such a comrade 
cannot be entrusted with the education of the Red Army. 
That is how matters stand with Antonov. 

Finally, I must say a few words on the subject of 
whose are the sentiments that are expressed in the pro- 
nouncements of the comrades of the opposition. I must 
return to the “incident” of Comrades Kazaryan and Mar- 
tynov, students at the People’s Commissariat of Transport 
college. This “incident” is evidence that all is not well 
among a certain section of our students, that what they 
had of the Party spirit in them has already become rotten, 
that intrinsically they have already broken with the Party 
and precisely for that reason willingly vote for the oppo- 
sition. You will forgive me, comrades, but such people, 
rotten through and through from the Part}" standpoint, 
are not to be found, and could not possibly be found, 
among those who voted for the C.C. resolution. There 
are no such people on our side, comrades. There are 
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lone in our ranks who would ask: “What have we got, 
i dictatorship of the proletariat or a dictatorship of 
,he Communist Party over the proletariat? ” That is a 
ihrase of Martov and Dan; it is a phrase of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Dni,’’ and if among you, in your ranks, 
here are those who take this line, then what is your 
losition worth, comrades of the opposition? Or there is, 
or instance, the other comrade, comrade Martynov, 
vho thinks that the C.C. should keep quiet while the 
^arty units decide. He says in effect: You, the C.C., can 
arry out what we, the units, decide. But we have 50,000 
^arty units, and if they are going to decide, say, the 
[uestion of the Curzon ultimatum, then we shall not 
irrive at a decision in two years. That is indeed anarcho- 
d!enshevism of the first water. These people have lost 
heir heads; from the Party standpoint they are rotten 
hrough and through, and if you have them in your 
action, then I ask you, what is this faction of yours 
vorth? {Voice: “Are they Party members?”) 

Yes; unfortunately they are, but I am prepared to 
ake every measure to ensure that such people cease to be 
nembers of our Party. {Applause.) I have said that the 
ipposition voices the sentiments and aspirations of the 
lon-proletarian elements in the Party and outside it. 
Yithout being conscious of it, the opposition is unleash- 
ng petty-bourgeois elemental forces. Its factional activ- 
ties bring grist to the mill of the enemies of our Party, 
.0 the mill of those who want to weaken, to overthrow 
he dictatorship of the proletariat. I said this yesterday 
ind I re-affirm it today. 

But perhaps you would like to hear other, fresh wit- 
lesses? I can give you that pleasure. Let me cite, for 
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instance, the evidence of S. Ivanovich, a name you have 
all heard. \^Tio is this S. Ivanovich? He is a Menshevik, 
a former Party member, of the days when we and the 
Mensheviks comprised a single Party. Later on he dis- 
agreed wdlb the Menshevik G.C. and became a Right- 
wing Menshevik. The Right-wing Mensheviks are a group 
of Menshevik interventionists, and their immediate ob- 
ject is to overthrow Soviet power, even if with the aid 
of foreign bayonets. Their organ is Zarya^ and its edi- 
tor is S. Ivanovich. How does he regard our opposition, 
this Right-wing Menshevik? MTiat sort of testimonial 
has he given it? Listen to this; 

“Let us be thankful to the opposition for having so luridly 
depicted that horrif3ang moral cesspool that goes by the name 
of the R.C.P. Let us be thankful to it for having dealt a se- 
rious blow, morally and organisationally, to the R.C.P. Let us 
be thankful to it for its activities, because they help all those 
who regard the overthrow of Soviet power as the task of the 
Socialist parties.” 

There you have your testimonial, comrades of the 
opposition! 

In conclusion, I would like nevertheless to wish the 
comrades of the.opposition that this kiss of S. Ivanovich 
will not stick to them too cIosel3^ {Prolonged applause.) 


e 




ON THE DEATH OF LENIN 


A Speech Delivered at 
the Second All-Union Congress of Soviets^ 
January 26, 1924 


Comrades, we Communists are people of a special 
mould. We are made of a special stuff. We are those who 
form the army of the great proletarian strategist, the 
army of Comrade Lenin. There is nothing higher than 
the honour of belonging to this army. There is nothing 
higher than the title of member of the Party whose found- 
er and leader was Comrade Lenin. It is not given to 
everyone to be a member of such a party. It is not given 
to everyone to withstand the stresses and storms that 
accompany membership in such a party. It is the sons 
of the working class, the sons of want and struggle, the 
sons of incredible privation and heroic effort who before 
all should be members of such a party. That is why the 
Party of the Leninists, the Party of the Communists, 
is also called the Party of the working class. 

DEPARTING FROM US, COMRADE LENIN ENJOINED US 
TO HOLD HIGH AND GUARD THE PURITY OF THE GREAT 
TITLE OF MEMBER OF THE PARTY. WE VOW TO YOU, 
COMRADE LENIN, THAT WE SHALL FULFIL YOUR BEHEST 
WITH HONOUR! 

For twenty-five years Comrade Lenin tended our 
Party and made it into the strongest and most highly 
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Steeled workers’ party in the world. The blows of 
tsarism and its henchmen, the fury of the bourgeoisie 
and the landlords, the armed attacks of Kolchak and 
Denikin, the armed intervention of Britain and France, 
the lies and slanders of the hundred-mouthed bourgeois 
press — all these scorpions constantly chastised our 
Party for a quarter of a century. But our Party stood 
firm as a rock, repelling the countless blows of its ene- 
mies and leading the working class forward, to victory. 
In fierce battles our Party forged the unity and soli- 
darity of its ranks. And by unity and solidarity it 
achieved victory over the enemies of the working class. 

DEPARTING FROM US, COMRADE LENIN ENJOINED US 
TO GUARD THE UNITY OF OUR PARTY AS THE APPLE 
OF OUR EYE. WE VOW TO YOU, COMRADE LENIN, THAT 
THIS BEHEST, TOO, WE SHALL FULFIL WITH HONOUR! 

Burdensome and intolerable has been the lot of the 
working class. Painful and grievous have been the suf- 
ferings of the labouring people. Slaves and slaveholders, 
serfs and serf-o^mers, peasants and landlords, workers 
and capitalists, oppressed and oppressors — so the world 
has been built from time immemorial, and so it re- 
mains to this daj’’ in the vast majority of countries. 
Scores and indeed hundreds of times in the course of 
the centuries the labouring people have striven to throw 
off the oppressors from their backs and to become the 
masters of their ovn destiny. But each time, defeated 
and disgraced, thej^ have been forced lo retreat, har- 
bouring in their breasts resentment and humiliation, 
anger and despair, and lifting up their eyes to an 
inscrutable heaven where the}’’ hoped to find deliverance. 
The chains of slavery remained intact, or the old chains 
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were replaced by new ones, equally burdensome and 
degrading. Ours is the only country where the oppressed 
and downtrodden labouring masses have succeeded in 
throwing off the rule of the landlords and capitalists 
and replacing it by the rule of the workers and peasants. 
You know, comrades, and the whole world now admits 
it, that this gigantic struggle was led by Comrade Lenin 
and his Party. The greatness of Lenin lies above all in 
this, that by creating the Republic of Soviets he gave 
a practical demonstration to the oppressed masses of 
the whole world that hope of deliverance is not lost, 
that the rule of the landlords and capitalists is short- 
lived, that the kingdom of labour can be created by the 
efforts of the labouring people themselves, and that the 
kingdom of labour must be created not in heaven, but 
on earlh. He thus fired the hearts of the workers and 
peasants of the whole world with the hope of liberation. 
That explains why Lenin’s name has become the name 
most beloved of the labouring and exploited masses. 

DEPARTING FROM US, COMRADE LENIN ENJOINED US TO 
GUARD AND STRENGTHEN THE DICTATORSHIP OF 
THE PROLETARIAT. WE VOW TO YOU, COMRADE LENIN, 
THAT WE SHALL SPARE NO EFFORT TO FULFIL THIS 
BEHEST, TOO, WITH HONOUR'. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat was established 
in our country on the basis of an alliance between the 
workers and peasants. This is the first and fundamental 
basis of the Republic of Soviets. The workers and peas- 
ants could not have vanquished the capitalists and 
landlords without such an alliance. The workers could 
not have defeated the capitalists without the support 
of the peasants. The peasants could not have defeated 


4 J. V. Stalin, Vol. 6 
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the landlords without the leadership of the workers. 
This is borne out bj" the whole history of the civil war 
in our country. But the struggle to consolidate the Repub- 
lic of Soviets is by no means at an end — it has only 
taken on a new form. Before, the alliance of the workers 
and peasants took the form of a military alliance, be- 
cause it was directed against Kolchak and Denikin. 
Now, the alliance of the workers and peasants must 
assume the form of economic co-operation between tovm 
and country, between workers and peasants, because 
it is directed against the merchant and the kulak, and 
its aim is the mutual supply by peasants and workers of 
all thej" require. You know that nobodj'^ worked for 
this more persistently than Comrade Lenin. 

DEPARTING FROM US, COMRADE LENIN E.NJOINED US 
TO STRENGTHEN WITH ALL OUR MIGHT THE AL- 
LIANCE OF THE WORKERS AND PEASANTS. WE VOW 
TO YOU, COxMRADE LENIN, THAT THIS BEHEST, TOO, 
WE SHALL FULFIL WITH HONOUR! 

The second basis of the Republic of Soviets is the 
union of the working people of the different national- 
ities of our countr}". Russians and Ukrainians, Bash- 
kirs and Byelorussians, Georgians and Azerbaijanians, 
Armenians and Daghestanians, Tatars and Kirghiz, 
Uzbeks and Turkmenians are all equally interested in 
strengthening the dictatorship of the proletariat. Not 
only does the dictatorship of the proletariat deliver these 
peoples from fetters and oppression, but these peoples 
on their part deliver our Republic of Soviets from the in- 
trigues and assaults of the enemies of the working class 
by their supreme devotion to the Republic of Soviets 
and their readiness to make sacrifices for it. That is 
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why Comrade Lenin untiringly urged upon us the ne- 
cessity of the voluntary union of the peoples of our 
country, the necessity of their fraternal co-operation 
within the framework of the Union of Republics. 


DEPARTING FROM US, COMRADE LENIN ENJOINED 
US TO STRENGTHEN AND EXTEND THE UNION OF RE- 
PUBLICS. WE VOW TO YOU, COMRADE LENIN, THAT 
THIS BEHEST, TOO, WE SHALL FULFIL WITH HONOUR! 


The third basis of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is our Red Army and our Red Navy. More than once did 
Lenin impress upon us that the respite we had won from 
the capitalist states might prove a short one. More than 
once did Lenin point out to us that the strengthening of 
the Red Army and the improvement of its condition 
is one of the most important tasks of our Party. The 
events connected with Curzon’s ultimatum and the cri- 
sis in Germany” once more confirmed that, as always, 
Lenin was right. Let us vow then, comrades, that we 
shall spare no effort to strengthen our Red Army and 
our Red Navy. 

Like a huge rock, our country stands out amid an 
ocean of^ bourgeois states. Wave after wave dashes 
against it, threatening to submerge it and wash it away. 
But the rock stands unshakable. Wherein lies its strength? 
Not only in the fact that our country rests on an alliance 
of the workers and peasants, that it embodies a union 
of free nationalities, that it is protected by the mighty 
arm of the Red Army and the Red Navy. The strength, 
the firmness, the solidity of our country is due to the 
profound sympathy and unfailing support it finds in 


the hearts of the workers and peasants of the whole world. 
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Tlie workers and peasants of tlie whole world want to 
preserve the Republic of Soxiels as an arrow shot by the 
sure hand of Comrade Lenin into the camp of the enemy, 
as the pillar of their hopes of deliverance from oppres- 
sion and exploitation, as a reliable beacon pointing the 
path to their emancipation. They want to preserve it, 
and they will not allow the landlords and capitalists 
to destroy it. Therein lies our strength. Therein lies the 
strength of the working people of all countries. And there- 
in lies the weakness of the bourgeoisie all over the world, 

Lenin never regarded the Republic of Soviets as an 
end in itself. He always looked on it as an essential link 
for strengthening the revolutionary movement in the 
countries of the West and the East, an essential link 
for facilitating the victory of the working people of the 
whole world over capitalism. Lenin knew that this was the 
only right conception, both from the international stand- 
point and from the standpoint of preserving the Republic 
of Soviets itself. Lenin knew that this alone could fire 
the hearts of the working people of the whole world with 
determination to fight the decisive battles for their eman- 
cipation. That is why, on the verj"^ morrow of the establish- 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, he, the great- 
est of the geniuses who have led the proletariat, laid 
the foundation of the workers’ International. That is 
why he never tired of extending and strengthening the 
union of the working people of the whole world — the 
Communist International. 

You have seen during the past few days the pilgrim- 
age of scores and hundreds of thousands of working 
people to Comrade Lenin's bier. Before long you will 
see the pilgrimage of representatives of millions of work- 
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ing people to Comrade Lenin’s tomb. You need not 
doubt that the representatives of millions will be followed 
by representatives of scores and hundreds of millions 
from all parts of the earth, who will come to testify that 
Lenin was the leader not only of the Russian proletariat, 
not only of the European workers, not only of the colo- 
nial East, but of all the working people of the globe. 

DEPARTING FROM US, COMRADE LENIN ENJOINED US 
TO REMAIN FAITHFUL TO THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL. WE VOW TO YOU, COM- 
RADE LENIN, THAT WE SHALL NOT SPARE OUR LIVES TO 
STRENGTHEN AND EXTEND THE UNION OF THE WORK- 
ING PEOPLE OF THE WHOLE WORLD— THE COMMUNIST 
INTERNATIONAL! 


Pravda, No 23, 
January 30, 1924 



LENIN 

A Speech Delivered at a Memorial Meeting 
of the Kremlin Military School 
January 28, 1924 


Comrades, I am told that 5mu have arranged a Lenin 
memorial meeting here this evening and that I have 
been invited as one of the speakers. I do not think there 
is any need for me to deliver a set speech on Lenin’s 
activities. It would be better, I think, to confine mj^self 
to a few facts to bring out certain of Lenin’s character- 
istics as a man and a leader. There may, perhaps, he 
no inherent connection between these facts, hut that is 
not of vital importance as far as gaining a general idea 
of Lenin is concerned. At any rate, I am unable on this 
occasion to do more than what I have just prom- 
ised. 


THE MOUNTAIN EAGLE 

I first became acquainted with Lenin in 1903. True, 
it was not a personal acquaintance, but was by corre- 
spondence. But it made an indelible impression upon 
me, one which has never left me throughout all my work 
in the Part}'. I was in exile in Siberia at the time. My 
knowledge of Lenin’s revolutionary activities since the 
end of the nineties, and especially after 1901, after the 
appearance of Iskra,^^ had convinced me that in Lenin 
we had a man of pstraordinary calibre, At that time 
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I did not regard him merely as a leader of the Party, but 
as its actual founder, for he alone understood the inner 
essence and urgent needs of our Party. '^’iTien I compared 
him with the other leaders of our Party, it alwa 5 ^s seemed 
to me that he was head and shoulders above his col- 
leagues — Plekhanov, Martov, Axelrod and the others; 
that, compared with them, Lenin was not just one of 
the leaders, but a leader of the highest rank, a mountain 
eagle, who knew no fear in the struggle, and who boldly 
led the Party forward along the unexplored paths of the 
Russian revolutionary movement. This impression took 
such a deep hold of me that I felt impelled to write about 
it to a close friend of mine who was living as a political 
exile abroad, requesting him to give me his opinion. 
Some time later, when I was already in exile in Sibe- 
ria — this was at the end of 1903—1 received an enthu- 
siastic reply from my friend and a simple, but profoundly 
expressive letter from Lenin, to whom, it turned out, 
my friend had shown my letter. Lenin’s note was com- 
paratively short, but it contained a bold and fearless 
criticism of the practical work of our Party, and a re- 
markably clear and concise account of the entire plan 
of work of the Party in the immediate future. Only 
Lenin could write of the most intricate things so simply 
and clearly, so concisely and boldly, that every sentence 
did not so much speak as ring out like a rifle shot. This 
simple and bold letter still further strengthened me in 
my opinion that Lenin was the mountain eagle of our 
Party. I cannot forgive myself for having, from the habit 
of an old undergroimd worker, consigned this letter of 
Lenin’s, like many other letters, to the flames. 

My acquaintapcg y/it}] Lepin date.*? from that time,' 
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MODESTY 

I first met Lenin in December 1905 at the Bolshevik 
conference in Tammerfors (Finland). I was hoping to 
see the mountain eagle of our Party, the great man, 
great not only politically, but, if you will, ph 3 '^sically, 
because in mj”^ imagination I had pictured Lenin as a 
giant, stately and imposing. What, then, was my disap- 
pointment to see a most ordinarj'’-looking man, below 
average height, in no waj'', literally in no way, distin- 
guishable from ordinarj'’ mortals. . . . 

It is accepted as the usual thing for a “great man” 
to come late to meetings so that the assembly may await 
his appearance with bated breath; and then, just before 
the “great man” enters, the warning whisper goes up; 
“Hush! . . . Silence! . . . He’s coming.” This ritual 
did not seem to me superfluous, because it creates an 
impression, inspires respect. ^^Tiat, then, was my disap- 
pointment to learn that Lenin had arrived at the con- 
ference before the delegates, had settled himself some- 
where in a corner, and was unassumingly carrjung on 
a conversation, a most ordinarj"^ conversation with the 
most ordinar}" delegates at the conference. I will not 
conceal from jmu that' at that time this seemed to me 
to be something of a violation of certain essential rules. 

Only later did I realise that this simplicity and mod- 
est}", this striving to remain unobserved, or, at least, 
not to make himself conspicuous and not to emphasise 
his high position, this feature was one of Lenin’s strong- 
est points as the new leader of the new masses of the 
simple and ordinary masses of the “rank and file” 
of humanity. 
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FORCE OF LOGIC 

The two speeches Lenin delivered at this conference 
were remarkable: one was on the current situation and 
the other on the agrarian question. Unfortunately, they 
have not been preserved. They were inspired, and they 
roused the whole conference to a pitch of stormy enthu- 
siasm. The extraordinary power of conviction, the sim- 
plicity and clarity of argument, the brief and easily 
understood sentences, the absence of affectation, of diz- 
zying gestures and theatrical phrases aiming at effect 
—all this made Lenin’s speeches a favourable contrast to 
the speeches of the usual “parliamentary” orators. 

But what captivated me at the time was not this 
aspect of Lenin’s speeches. I was captivated by that 
irresistible force of logic in them which, although some- 
what terse, gained a firm hold on his audience, grad- 
ually electrified it, and then, as one might say, complete- 
ly overpowered it. I remember that many of the dele- 
gates said: "The logic of Lenin’s speeches is like a mighty 
tentacle which twines all round you and holds you as in 
a vice and from whose grip you are powerless to tear 
yourself away: you must either surrender or resign your- 
self to utter defeat. ” 

I think that this characteristic of Lenin’s speeches 
was the strongest feature of his art as an orator. 

NO WHINING 

The second time I met Lenin was in 1906 at the Stock- 
holm Congress’” of our Party. You know that the Bolshe- 
viks were in the minority at this congress and suffered 
defeat. This was the first time I saw Lenin in the role of 
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the vanquished. But he was not in the least like those lead- 
ers who whine and lose heart after a defeat. On the con- 
trary, defeat transformed Lenin into a spring of com- 
pressed energy which inspired his supporters for new bat- 
tles and for future victor}'. I said that Lenin was defeat- 
ed. But what sort of defeat was it? You had only to look 
at his opponents, the victors at the Stockholm Congress — 
Plekhanov, Axelrod, Martov and the rest. They had 
little of the appearance of real victors, for Lenin's 
merciless criticism of Menshevism had not left one whole 
bone in their body, so to speak. I remember that we, 
the Bolshevik delegates, huddled together in a group, gaz- 
ing at Lenin and asking his advice. The speeches of some 
of the delegates betrayed a note of weariness and de- 
jection, I recall that to these speeches Lenin bitingly 
replied through clenched teeth: “Don’t whine, com- 
rades, we are bound to win, for we are right. ’’ Hatred of 
the whining intellectual, faith in our oviTI strength, con- 
fidence in victory — that is what Lenin impressed upon 
us. It was felt that the Bolsheviks’ defeat was temporary, 
that they were bound to win in the very near future. 

“No whining over defeat” — this was the feature of 
Lenin’s activities that helped him to rally around him- 
self an army faithful to the end and confident in its 
strength. 


NO BOASTING 

At the next congress, held in 1907 in London,’^ the 
Bolsheviks proved victorious. This was the first time 
I saw Lenin in the role of victor. Victory turns the heads 
of some leaders BPd makes thefu haughty and boast- 
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fuL They begin in most cases to be triumphant, to rest 
on tbeir laiirels. But Lenin did not in the least re- 
semble such leaders. On the contrary, it was precisely 
after a victory that he became especially vigilant and 
cautious. I recall that Lenin insistently impressed on 
the delegates: “The first thing is not to become intox- 
icated by victory and not to 'boast; the second thing 
is to consolidate the victory; the third is to give the 
enemy the finishing stroke, for he has been beaten, but 
by no means crushed. ” He poured withering scorn on 
those delegates who frivolously asserted: “It is all 
over with the Mensheviks now. ” He had no difficulty 
in showing that the Mensheviks still had root's in the 
working-class movement, that they had to he fought 
with skill, and that all overestimation of one’s own 
strength and, especially, all underestimation of the 
strength of the enemy had to be avoided. 

“No boasting iu victory ’’—this was the feature of 
Lenin s character that helped him soberly to weigh the 
strength of the enemy and to insure the Party against 
possible surprises. 

FIDELITY 'to PRINaPLE 

Party leaders cannot but prize the opinion of the 
majority of their party. A majority is a power with 
which a leader cannot but reckon. Lenin understood 
this no less than any other party leader. But Lenin 
never became a captive of the majority, especially when 
that majority had no basis of principle. There have been 
times m the history of our Party when the opinion of 
the ipajorjty or the momeptapy interest,? of tlie Party 
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conflicted with the fundamental interests of the prole- 
tariat. On such occasions Lenin would never hesitate 
and resolutely took his stand in support of principle as 
against the majority of the Party. Moreover, he did not 
fear on such occasions literally to stand alone against 
all, considering — as he would often say — that “a policy 
based on principle is the only correct policy. ” 

Particularly characteristic in this respect are the 
two following facts. 

First fact. It was in the period 1909-11, when the 
Party, smashed by the counter-revolution, was in proc- 
ess of complete disintegration. It was a period of dis- 
belief in the Party, of wholesale desertion from the Party, 
not only by the intellectuals, but partly even b)'' the work- 
ers; a period when the necessity for illegal organi- 
sation was being denied, a period of Liquidationism and 
collapse. Not only the Mensheviks, but even the Bolshe- 
viks then consisted of a number of factions and trends, 
for the most part severed from the working-class move- 
ment. You know that it was just at that period that the 
idea arose of completely liquidating the illegal organi- 
sation and organising the workers into a legal, liberal 
Stolypin party. Lenin at that time was the only one not 
to succumb to the widespread epidemic and to hold high 
the banner of Party principle, assembling the scattered 
and shattered forces of the Party with astonishing patience 
and extraordinarj’’ persistence, combating each and every 
anti-Party trend within the working-class movement 
and defending the Party principle with unusual courage 
and unparalleled perseverance. 

We know that in this fight for the Party principle, 
Lenin later proved the victor. 
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Second fact. It was in the period 1914-17, when the 
imperialist war was in full swing, and when all, or 
nearly all, the Social-Democratic and Socialist parties 
had succumbed to the general patriotic frenzy and had 
placed themselves at the service of the imperialism of 
their respective countries. It was a period when the Sec- 
ond International had hauled down its colours to capi- 
talism, when even people like Plekhanov, Kautsky, 
Guesde and the rest were unable to withstand the tide 
of chauvinism. Lenin at that time was the only one, 
or almost the only one, to wage a determined strug- 
gle against social-chauvinism and social-pacifism, to 
denounce the treachery of the Guesdes and Kautskys, 
and to stigmatise the half-heartedness of the betwixt 
and between “revolutionaries. ” Lenin knew that 
he was backed by only an insignificant minority, 
but to him this was not of decisive moment, for he 
knew that the only correct policy with a future before 
it was^' the policy of consistent internationalisila, 
that a policy based on principle is the only correct 
policy. 

We know that in this fight for a new International, 
too, Lenin proved the victor. 

“A policy based on principle is the only correct 
policy ” — this was the formula by means of which Lenin 
took new “impregnable” positions by assault and won 
over the best elements of the proletariat to revolutionary 
Marxism. 
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FAITH IN THE MASSES 

Theoreticians and leaders of parties, men who are 
acquainted with the history of nations and who have 
studied the history of revolutions from beginning to 
end, are sometimes afflicted by a shameful disease. 
This disease is called fear of the masses, disbelief in the 
creative power of the masses. This sometimes gives 
rise in the leaders to a kind of aristocratic attitude 
towards the masses, who, although not versed in 
the history of revolutions, are destined to destroy the 
old order and build the new. This kind of aristocratic 
attitude is due to a fear that the elements may break 
loose, that the masses may “destroy too- much”; it is 
due to a desire to play the part of a mentor who tries 
to teach the masses from books, but who is averse to 
learning from the masses. 

Lenin was the very antithesis of such leaders. 1 do 
not know of any other revolutionary who had so pro- 
found a faith in the creative power of the proletariat 
and in the revolutionary efficacy of its class instinct as 
Lenin. I do not know of any other revolutionary who could 
scourge the smug critics of the “chaos of revolution” 
and the “riot of unauthorised actions of the masses ” so 
ruthlessly as Lenin. I recall that when in the course, of 
a conversation one comrade said that “the revolution 
should be followed by the normal order of things,” Lenin 
sarcastically remarked: “It is a pity that people who want 
to be revolutionaries forget that the most normal order 
of things in history is the revolutionary order of things. ” 

Hence, Lenin’s contempt for all who superciliously 
looked down on the masses and tried to teach them from 
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books. And hence, Lenin’s constant precept; learn 
from the masses, try to comprehend their actions, care- 
fully study the practical experience of the struggle of 
the masses. 

Faith in the creative power of the masses — this was 
Ahe feature of Lenin’s activities which enabled him to 
comprehend the spontaneous process and to direct its 
movement into the channel of the proletarian revolution. 

THE GENIUS OF REVOLUTION 

Lenin was born for revolution. He was, in truth, the 
genius of revolutionary outbreaks and the greatest master 
of the art of revolutionary leadership. Never did__hc feel 
so free and happy as in a time of revolutionary upheav- 
als. I do not mean by this that Lenin approved equally 
of all revolutionary upheavals, or that he was in favour 
of revolutionary outbreaks at all times and under all 
circumstances. Not at all. WTiat I do mean is that never 
was the genius of Lenin’s insight displayed so fully and 
distinctly as in a time of revolutionary outbreaks. In 
times of revolution he literally blossomed forth, became 
a seer, divined the movement of classes and the prob- 
able zigzags of the revolution, seeing them as if they 
lay in the palm of his hand. It wns with good reason that 
it used to be said in our Party circles: “Lenin swims in 
the tide of revolution like a fish in water. ’’ 

Hence the “amazing” clarity of Lenin’s tactical 
slogans and the “breath-taking” boldness of his revo- 
lutionary plans. 

I recall two facts which are particularly characteris- 
tic of this feature of Lenin. 



First fact. It was in the period just prior to the Octo- 
ber Revolution, when millions of workers, peasants 
and soldiers, impelled hy the crisis in the rear and at the 
front, were demanding peace and liberty; when the gener- 
als and the bourgeoisie were working for a military 
dictatorship for the sake of “war to a finish”; when the 
whole of so-called “public opinion” and all the so-called 
“Socialist parties” were hostile to the Bolsheviks and 
were branding them as “German spies”; when Ke- 
rensky was trying — already with some success — to drive 
the Bolshevik Party underground; and when the still 
powerful and disciplined armies of the Austro-German 
coalition confronted our weary, disintegrating armies, 
while the West-European “Socialists” lived in bliss- 
ful alliance with their governments for the sake of “war 
to complete victory. . . 

^^Tiat did starting an uprising at such a moment 
mean? Starting an uprising in such a situation meant 
staking everything. But Lenin did not fear the risk, 
for he knew, he saw with his prophetic eye, that an up- 
rising was inevitable, that it would win; that an upris- 
ing in Russia would pave the way for ending the im- 
perialist war, that it would rouse the war- weary masses 
of the West, that it would transform the imperialist 
war into a civil war; that the uprising would usher in 
a Republic of Soviets, and that the Republic of Soviets 
would serve as a bulwark for the revolutionary move- 
ment throughout the world. 

We know that Lenin’s revolutionary foresight was 
subsequently confirmed with unparalleled exactness. 

Second fact. It was in the first days of the October 
Revolution, when the Council of People’s Commissars 
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was trying to compel General Dukhonin, the mutinous 
Gommander-in-Chief, to terminate hostilities and open 
negotiations for an armistice with the Germans. I recall 
that Lenin, Krylenko (the future Commander-in-Chief) 
and I went to General Staff Headquarters in Petrograd 
to negotiate with Dukhonin over the direct wire. It was 
a ghastly moment. Dukhonin and Field Headquarters 
categorically refused to obey the order of the Council 
of People’s Commissars. The army officers were com- 
pletely under the sway of Field kleadquarters. As for 
the soldiers, no one could tell what this army of four- 
teen million would say, subordinated as it was to the 
so-called army organisations, which were hostile to the 
Soviet power. In Petrograd itself, as we know, a mutiny of 
the military cadets was brewing. Furthermore, Kerensky 
was marching on Petrograd. I recall that after a pause 
at the direct wire, Lenin’s face suddenly shone with an 
extraordinary light. Clearly he had arrived at a decision. 
“Let’s go to the wireless station, ” he said, “it will stand 
us in good stead. We shall issue a special order dismiss- 
ing General Dukhonin, appoint Comrade Krylenko 
Commander-in-Chief in his place and appeal to the 
soldiers over the heads of the officers, calling upon them 
to surround the generals, to cease hostilities, to establish 
contact with the Austro-German soldiers and take 
the cause of peace into their own hands. ’’ 

This was “a leap in the dark. ” But Lenin did not 
shrink from this “leap”; on the contrary, he made it 
eagerly, for he knew that the army wanted peace and 
would win peace, sweeping every obstacle from its path; 
he knew that this method of establishing peace was 
bound to have its effect on the Austro-German soldiers 
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and would give full rein to the yearning for peace on 
every front without exception. 

We know that here, too, Lenin’s revolutionary 
foresight was subsequently confirmed with the utmost 
exactness. 

The insight of genius, the ability rapidly to grasp 
and divine the inner meaning of impending events this 
was the quality of Lenin which enabled him to lay down 
the correct strategy and a clear line of conduct at turning 
points of the revolutionary movement. 


Pravda, No. 34, 
February 12, 1924 



ON THE CONTRADICTIONS 
LN THE YOUNG COi^BIUNIST LEAGUE 

Speech at the C.C. R.C.P.fB.) 
Conference on Work Among the Youth>^ 
April 3, 2924 


I must first of all say something about the attitude 
of the Central Committee of the Russian Young Commu- 
nist League to the Party discussion. It was a mistake for 
the Central Committee of the League to continue its 
stubborn silence after the local organisations had stated 
their views. But it would be VTong to attribute this 
silence of the League’s Central Committee to a policy 
of neutrality. They were just over-cautious. 

Now a few words about the debate. I think that 
among you there are no disagreements based on prin- 
ciple. I have studied your theses and articles and have 
failed to find any such disagreements. But there is con- 
fusion and a heap of imaginary “irreconcilable” con- 
tradictions. 

The first contradiction: contrasting the League 
as a “reserve” to the League as an “instrument” of the 
Party. What is the League — a reserve or an instrument? 
Both. This is obvious, and it was stated by the comrades 
themselves in their speeches. The Young Communist 
League is a reserve, a reserve of peasants and workers 
from which the Party augments its ranks. But it is, at 
the same time, an instrument, an instrument in the hands 
of the Party, bringing the masses of the youth under 
its influence. More specifically, it could he said that 
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the League is an instrument of the Party, an auxiliary 
weapon of the Party, in the sense that the active League 
membership is an instrument of the Party for influenc- 
ing the youth not organised in the League. These con- 
ceptions do not contradict one another, and cannot be 
put in contrast to one another. 

A second so-called irreconcilable contradiction: some 
comrades think that the “class policy of the League 
is determined not by its composition, but by the staunch- 
ness of the people who stand at its head. ’’ Staunchness 
is contrasted to composition. This contradiction, too, is 
imaginary, because the class policy of the R.Y.C.L. 
is determined by both factors — composition and staunch- 
ness of the top leadership. If staunch people are sub- 
jected to the influence of a League membership that is 
alien to them in spirit, all the League members enjoying 
equal rights, then a membership of this kind cannot 
but leave its imprint on the League’s activity and pol- 
icy. Why does the Party regulate the composition of 
its membership? Because it knows that the composition 
of the membership influences its activities. 

Lastly, one more contradiction, similarly imaginary, 
concerning the role of the League and its work among 
the peasants. Some take the view that the task of the 
League is to “consolidate” its influence among the peas- 
ants, but not to extend that influence; others, appar- 
ently, want to “extend the influence, ” but do not agree 
with the need for consolidation. There is an attempt 
to make this an issue in the discussion. It is clear that 
to draw a contrast between these two tasks is artificial, 
for everyone understands quite well that the League 
must, at one and the same time, consolidate and extend 
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its influence in the countryside. True, in one place in 
the League Central Committee’s theses there is an awk- 
ward expression on work among the peasants. But nei- 
ther Tarkhanov nor the other representatives of the 
League Central Committee majority have insisted on 
it, and they are prepared to correct it. That being the 
case, is it worth while disputing over minor points? 

But there is one real, not imaginary, contradiction 
in the life and work of the Young Communist League 
about which I should like to say a few words. I have in 
mind the existence of two tendencies in the League: the 
worker tendency and the peasant tendency, I have in 
mind the contradiction between these tendencies, which 
is making itself felt, and which we cannot afford to 
ignore. Discussion of this contradiction has been the 
weakest point in the speeches. All the speakers declared 
that the League must grow by recruiting workers, but 
they all stumbled as soon as thej' turned to the peasantry, 
to the question of recruiting peasants. Even those who 
spoke simply and straightforwardly stumbled on this 
point. 

Obviously, two problems confront the R.Y.C.L.: the 
worker problem and the peasant problem. It is obvious 
that, since the Y.C.L. is a workers’ and peasants' 
league, these two tendencies, these contradictions within 
the League, will remain in future too. Some will stress 
the need to recruit workers, saying nothing about the 
peasantry; others will stress the need to recruit peasants, 
underestimating the importance of the proletarian ele- 
ment as the leading element in the League. It is this 
internal contradiction, inherent in the very nature of 
the League, that makes the speakers stumble. In their 
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speeches, some drew a parallel between the Party and 
the Y.C.L., hut the fact of the matter is that no such 
parallel can exist, because our Party is a workers' party, 
not a workers’ and peasants’ party, while the Y.C.L. 
is a workers’ and peasants’ league. That is why the 
Y.C.L. cannot be only a workers’ league, but must, at 
one and the same time, be a workers’ league and a peas- 
ants’ league. One thing is clear: with the present struc- 
ture of the League, internal contradictions and the strug- 
gle of tendencies are inevitable in future too. 

Those who say that the middle-peasant youth should 
be recruited into the Party are correct, but we should 
be careful not to slip into the conception of a workers’ 
and peasants’ party, as even some responsible function- 
aries are prone to do at times. Many have loudly de- 
manded: “You are recruiting workers into the Party, 
why not recruit peasants on the same scale? Let us bring 
in a hundred thousand peasants, or two hundred thou- 
sand.” The Central Committee is opposed to this, for 
our Party must be a workers’ party. The ratio in the 
Party should be approximately 70 or 80 per cent work- 
ers to 20-25 per cent non-workers. The position is some- 
what different with regard to the Y.C.L. The Young 
Communist League is a voluntary, free organisation 
of the revolutionary elements of the worker and peas- 
ant youth. Without peasants, without the mass of the 
peasant youth, it will cease to he a workers’ and peas- 
ants’ league. But its work should be so organised that 
the leading role remains with the proletarian element. 


First published in the book: 

J. Stalin, On the Young Communist League, 
Moscow, 1 926 



THE FOUNDATIONS OF LENINISM'^ 

Lectures Delivered at the Sverdlov University 


DEDICATED 
TO THE LENIN ENROUIENT 

J. STALIN 

The foundations of Leninism is a big subject. To ex- 
haust it a whole volume would be required. Indeed, 
a number of volumes would be required. Naturally, 
therefore, my lectures cannot be an exhaustive exposi- 
tion of Leninism; at best they can only offer a concise 
sj^nopsis of the foundations of Leninism. Nevertheless, 
I consider it useful to give this synopsis, in order to lay 
down some basic points of departure necessary for the 
successful study of Leninism. 

Expounding the foundations of Leninism still does 
not mean expounding the basis of Lenin’s world outlook, 
Lenin’s world outlook and the foundations of Leninism 
are not identical in scope. Lenin w'asa Marxist, and Marx- 
ism is, of course, the basis of his world outlook. But 
from this it does not at all follow that an exposition 
of Leninism ought to begin with an exposition of the 
foundations of Marxism. To expound Leninism means to 
expound the distinctive and new in the works of Lenin 
that Lenin contributed to the general treasury of Marxism 
and that is naturally connected with his name. Only 
in this sense will I speak in ray lectures of the founda- 
tions of Leninism. 
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And so, what is Leninism? 

Some say that Leninism is the application of Marxism 
to the conditions that are peculiar to the situation 
in Russia. This definition contains a particle of truth, 
hut not the whole truth by any means. Lenin, indeed, 
applied Marxism to Russian conditions, and applied 
it in a masterl}'^ way. But if Leninism were only the 
application of Marxism to the conditions that are pe- 
culiar to Russia it would be a purelj’^ national and 
only a national, a purely Russian and onlj’^ a Russian, 
phenomenon. We know, however, that Leninism is not 
merely a Russian, but an international phenomenon 
rooted in the whole of international development. That 
is why I think this definition suffers from one-sided- 
ness. 

, Others say that Leninism is the revival of the revo- 
lutionary elements of Marxism of the forties of the nine- 
teenth century, as distinct from the Marxism of sub- 
sequent years, when, it is alleged, it became moderate, 
non-revolutionary. If we disregard this foolish and vul- 
gar division of the teachings of Marx into two parts, 
revolutionary and moderate, we must admit that even 
this totally inadequate and unsatisfactory definition 
contains a particle of truth. This particle of truth is 
that Lenin did indeed restore the revolutionary con- 
tent of Marxism, which had been suppressed by the oppor- 
tunists of the Second International. Still, that is but 
a particle of the truth. The whole truth about Leninism 
is that Leninism not only restored Marxism, hut also 
took a step forward, developing Marxism further under 
the new conditions of capitalism and of the class strug- 
gle of the proletariat. 
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What, then, in the last analj'sis, is Leninism? 

Leninism is Marxism of the era of imperialism and 
the proletarian revolution. To be more exact, Leninism 
is the theory and tactics of the proletarian revolution 
in general, the theory and tactics of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in particular. Marx and Engels pursued 
their activities in the pre-revolutionary period (we have 
the proletarian revolution in mind), when developed 
imperialism did not yet exist, in the period of the pro- 
letarians’ preparation for revolution, in the period when 
the proletarian revolution was not yet an immediate 
practical inevitability. But Lenin, the disciple of Marx 
and Engels, pursued his activities in the period of devel- 
oped imperialism, in the period of the unfolding prole- 
tarian revolution, when the proletarian revolution had 
already triumphed in one country, had smashed bourgeois 
democracy and had ushered in the era of proletarian de- 
mocracy, the era of the Soviets. 

That is why Leninism is the further development 
of Marxism. 

It is usual to point to the exceptionally militant and 
exceptionally revolutionary character of Leninism. This 
is quite correct. But this specific feature of Leninism 
is due to two causes: firstly, to the fact that Leninism 
emerged from the proletarian revolution, the imprint 
of which it cannot but bear; secondly, to the fact that it 
grew and became strong in clashes with the opportunism 
of the Second International, the fight against which 
was and remains an essential preliminary condition for 
a successful fight against capitalism. It must not be 
forgotten that between Marx and Engels, on the one 
hand, and Lenin, on the other, there lies a whole period 
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of undivided domination of the opportunism of the Sec- 
ond International, and the ruthless struggle against 
this opportunism could not hut constitute one of the 
most important tasks of Leninism. 

I 

THE HISTORICAL ROOTS OF LENINISM 

Leninism grew up and took shape under the condi- 
tions of imperialism, when the contradictions of capital- 
ism had reached an extreme point, when the proletarian 
revolution had become an immediate practical question, 
when the old period of preparation of the working class 
for revolution had arrived at and passed into a new 
period, that of direct assault on capitalism. 

Lenin called imperialism “moribund capitalism. ’’ 
Because imperialism carries the contradictions of 
capitalism to their last bounds, to the extreme limit, 
bejmnd which revolution begins. Of these contradictions, 
there are three ■which must be regarded as the most im- 
portant. 

The /irsi contradiction is the contradiction het'ween 
labour and capital. Imperialism is the omnipotence of 
the monopolist trusts and syndicates, of the banks and 
the financial oligarch}’’, in the industrial countries. In 
the fight against this omnipotence, the customar}’ 
methods of the -n’orking class — trade unions and co- 
operatives, parliamentary parties and the parlia- 
mentary struggle — have proved to be totally inadequate. 
Either place yourself at the mercy of capital, eke out 
a wretched existence as of old and sink lower and lower, 
or adopt a new weapon — this is the alternative im- 
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perialism puts before the vast masses of the proletar- 
iat. Imperialism brings the working class to Tcvolution. 

^The second contradiction is the contradiction among 
the various financial groups and imperialist Powers in 
their struggle for sources of raw materials, for foreign 
territory. Imperialism is' the export of capital to the 
sources of raw materials, the frenzied struggle for monop- 
olist possession of these sources, the struggle for a re- 
division of the already divided world, a struggle waged 
with particular fury by new financial groups and Powers 
seeking a “place in the sun” against the old groups and 
Powers, which cling tenaciously to what they have seized. 
This frenzied struggle among the various groups of 
capitalists is notable in that it includes as an inevitable 
element imperialist wars, wars for the annexation of 
foreign territories. This circumstance, in its turn, is 
notable in that it leads to the mutual weakening of the 
imperialists, to the weakening of the position of capital- 
ism in general, to the acceleration of the advent of the 
proletarian revolution and to the practical necessity of 
this revolution. 

The third contradiction is the contradiction between 
the handful of ruling, “civilised” nations and the hun- 
dreds of millions of the colonial and dependent peoples 
of the world. Imperialism is the most barefaced exploi- 
tation and the most inhuman oppression of hundreds of 
millions of people inhabiting vast colonies and depend- 
ent countries. The purpose of this exploitation and of 
this oppression is to squeeze out super-profits. But in 
exploiting these countries imperialism is compelled to 
build there yailways, factories and mills, industrial and 
commercial centres. The appearance of a class of 
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proletarians, the emergence of a native intelligentsia, the 
awakening of national consciousness, the growth of the 
liberation movement — such are the inevitable results 
of this “policy. ” The growth of the revolutionary move- 
ment in all colonies and dependent countries without 
exception clearly testifies to this fact. This circumstance 
is of importance for the proletariat inasmuch as it saps 
radically the position of capitalism by converting the 
colonies and dependent conn trie from reserves of impe- 
rialism into reserves of the proletarian revolution. 

Such, in general, are the principal contradictions of 
imperialism which have converted the old, “flourishing” 
capitalism into moribund capitalism. 

The significance of the imperialist war which broke 
out ten years ago lies, among other things, in the fact 
that it gathered all these contradictions into a single 
knot and threw them on to the scales, thereby accelerat- 
ing and facilitating the revolutionary battles of the pro- 
letariat. 

In other words, imperialism was instrumental not 
only in making the revolution a practical inevitability, 
but also in creating favourable conditions for a direct 
assault on the citadels of capitalism. 

Such was the international situation which gave 
birth to Leninism. 

Some may saj'^: this is all very well, but what has it 
to do with Russia, which was not and could not be a 
classical land of imperialism? 'VVhat has it to do with 
Lenin, who worked primarily in Russia and for Russia? 
\^Tiy did Russia, of all countries, become the home of 
Leninism, the birthplace of the theorj’’ and tactics of 
the proletarian revolution? 
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Because Russia was Ifao focus of all these contradic- 
tions of imperialism. 

Because Russia, more than any other country, was 
pregnant with revolution, and she alone, therefore, was 
in a position to solve thosecontradictions in a revolution- 
ary way. 

To begin with, tsarist Russia was the home of every 
kind of oppression — capitalist, colonial and militarist — 
in its most inhuman and barbarous form. Who does 
not know that in Russia the omnipotence of capital was 
combined with the despotism of tsarism, the aggres- 
siveness of Russian nationalism with tsarism’s role of 
executioner in regard to the non-Russian peoples, the ex- 
ploitation of entire regions — Turkey, Persia, China — with 
the seizure of these regions by tsarism, with wars of con- 
quest? Lenin was right in sa3''ing that tsarism was “mil- 
itary-feudal imperialism. ” Tsarism was the concentra- 
tion of the 'worst features of imperialism, raised to 
a high pitch. 

To proceed. Tsarist Russia was a major reserve of 
Western imperialism, not only in the sense that it gave 
free entry to foreign capital, which controlled such basic 
branches of Russia’s national economy as the fuel and 
metallurgical industries, but also in the sense that it could 
supply the Western imperialists with millions of soldiers. 
Remember the Russian army, fourteen million strong, 
which shed its blood on the imperialist fronts to safe- 
guard, the staggering profits of the British and French 
capitalists. 

Further. Tsarism was not only the watchdog of im- 
■perialism in the east of Europe, but, in addition, it was 
the agent of Western imperialism for squeezing out of 
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the population hundreds of millions hy way of interest 
on loans obtained in Paris and London, Berlin and 
Brussels. 

Finally, tsarism was a most faithful ally of Western 
imperialism in the partition of Turkey, Persia, China, 
etc. \^Tio does not know that the imperialist war was 
waged by tsarism in alliance wdth the imperialists of 
the Entente, and that Russia was an essential element 
in that war? 

That is why the interests of tsarism and of Western 
imperialism were interwoven and ultimately became 
merged in a single skein of imperialist interests. 

Could Western imperialism resign itself to the loss 
of such a powerful support in the East and of such' a rich 
reservoir of manpower and resources as old, tsarist, bour- 
geois Russia wms without exerting all its strength to 
wage a life-and-death struggle against the revolution 
in Russia, wdth the object of defending and preserving 
tsarism? Of course not. 

But from this it follows that whoever wanted to 
strike at tsarism necessarily raised his hand against 
imperialism, w^hoever rose against tsarism had to rise 
against imperialism as wnll; for whoever was bent on 
overthrowing tsarism had to overthrow^ imperialism too, 
if he really intended not merely to defeat tsarism, but 
to make a clean swnep of it. Thus the revolution against 
tsarism verged on and had to pass into a revolution against 
imperialism, into a proletarian revolution. 

Meanwhile, in Russia a tremendous popular revolu- 
tion was rising, headed by the most revolutionary pro- 
letariat in the world, w^hich possessed such an important 
ally as the revolutionary peasantry of Russia. Does it 
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need proof that such a revolution could not stop half- 
way, that in the event of success it was bound to ad- 
vance further and raise the banner of revolt against im- 
perialism? 

That is why Russia was bound to become the focus 
of the contradictions of imperialism, not only in the 
sense that it was in Russia that these contradictions 
were revealed most plainly, in view of their particularly 
repulsive and particularly intolerable character, and not 
only because Russia was a highly important prop of 
Western imperialism, connecting Western finance capi- 
tal with the colonies in the East, but also because Russia 
was the only country in which there existed a real force 
capable of resolving the contradictions of imperialism 
in a revolutionary way. 

From this it follows, however, that the revolution 
in Russia could nob but become a proletarian revolu- 
tion, that from its very inception it could not but as- 
sume an international character, and that, therefore, it 
could not but shake the very foundations of world im- 
perialism. 

Under these circumstances, could the Russian Com- 
munists confine their work within the narrow national 
bounds of the Russian revolution? Of course not. On 
the contrary, the whole situation, both internal (the 
profound revolutionary crisis) and external (the war), im- 
pelled them to go beyond these bounds in their work, 
to transfer the struggle to the international arena, to 
expose the ulcers of imperialism, to prove that the 
collapse of capitalism was inevitable, to smash social- 
chauvinism and social-pacifism, and, finally, to over- 
throw capitalism in their own country and to forge a new 
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fighting weapon for the proletariat — the theory and tac- 
tics of the proletarian revolution — in order to facilitate 
the task of overthrowing capitalism for the proletarians 
of all countries. Nor could the Russian Communists act 
otherwise, for only this path offered the chance of pro- 
ducing certain changes in the international situation 
which could safeguard Russia against the restoration of 
the bourgeois order. 

That is why Russia became the home of Leninism, 
and why Lenin, the leader of the Russian Communists, 
became its creator. 

The same thing, approximately, “happened” in the 
case of Russia and Lenin as in the case of Germany and 
Marx and Engels in the forties of the last century. Ger- 
many at that time was pregnant with bourgeois rev- 
olution just like Russia at the beginningof the twentieth 
century. Marx wrote at that time in the Communist 
Manifesto: 

“The. Communists turn their attention chiefly to Germany, 
because that country is on the eve of a bourgeois revolution that 
is bound to be carried out under more advanced conditions of 
European civilisation, and with a much more developed prole- 
tariat, than that of England was in the seventeenth, and of France 
in the eighteenth century', and because the bourgeois revolution 
in Germany will be but the prelude to an immediately following 
proletarian revolution. 

In other words, the centre of the revolutionary move- 
ment was shifting to Germany. 

There can hardly be any doubt that it was this very 
circumstance, noted by Marx in the above-quoted passage, 
that served as the probable reason why it was precisely 
Germany that' became the birthplace of scientific social- 
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ism and why the leaders of the German proletariat, 
Marx and Engels, became its creators. 

The same, only to a still greater degree, must be 
said of Russia at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
Russia -was then on the eve of a bourgeois revolution; 
she had to accomplish this revolution at a time when 
conditions in Europe were more advanced, and with 
a proletariat that was more developed than that of 
Germany in the forties of the nineteenth century (let 
alone Britain and France); moreover, all the evidence 
went to show that this revolution \was bound to serve 
as a ferment and as a prelude to the proletarian rev- 
olution. 

We cannot regard it as accidental that as early as 
1902, when the Russian revolution was still in an embry- 
onic state, Lenin wrote the prophetic words in his 
pamphlet What Is To Be Done?: 

“History has now confronted us (i.e., the Russian Marxists — 
J. St.) with an immediate task which is the most revolulionary 
of all the immediate tasks that confront the proletariat of any 
country,” 

and that . . . “the fulfilment of this task, the destruction of the 
most powerful bulwark, not only of European, but also (it may 
now be said) of Asiatic reaction, would make the Russian prole- 
tariat the vanguard of the international revolutionary proletariat” 
(see Vol. IV, p. 382). 

In other words, the centre of the revolutionary move- 
ment was bound to shift to Russia. 

As we know, the course of the revolution in Russia 
has more than vindicated Lenin’s prediction. 

Is it surprising, after all this, that a country which 
has accomplished such a revolution and possesses such 

< J. V. Stalin, Vol, 8 
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a proletariat should have been the birthplace of the 
theory and tactics of the proletarian revolution? 

Is it surprising that Lenin, the leader of Russia’s 
proletariat, became also the creator of this theory and 
tactics and the leader of the international proletariat? 

n 

METHOD 

I have already said that between Marx and Engels, 
on the one hand, and Lenin, on the other, there lies 
a whole period of domination of the opportunism of the 
Second International. For the sake of exactitude I must 
add that it is not the formal domination of opportunism 
I have in mind, but only its actual domination. Formal- 
ly, the Second International was headed by “faithful” 
Marxists, by the “orthodox” — Kautslcy and others. Ac- 
tually, however, the main work of the Second Internation- 
al followed the line of opportunism. The opportunists 
adapted themselves to the bourgeoisie because of their 
adaptive, petty-bourgeois nature; the “orthodox,” in 
their turn, adapted themselves to the opportunists in , 
order to “preserve unity" with them, in the interests j 
of “peace within the party. ” Thus the link between the j 
policy of the bourgeoisie and the policy of the “ortho- , 
dox" was closed, and, as a result, opportunism reigned | 
supreme. 

This was the period of the relatively peaceful de- 
velopment of capitalism, the pre-war period, so to speak, 
when the catastrophic contradictions of imperialism had 
not yet become so glaringly evident, when workers’ 
economic strikes and trade unions were developing more 
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or less “normally, ” wlien election campaigns and parlia- 
rnentary groups yielded "dizzying” successes, when legal 
forms of struggle were lauded to the skies, and when it 
was thought that capitalism would be “killed” by legal 
means — in short, when the parties of the Second Inter- 
national were living in clover and had no inclination to 
think seriously about revolution, about the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, about the revolutionary education of 
the masses. 

Instead of an integral revolutionary theory, there 
were contradictory theoretical postulates and fragments 
of theory, which were divorced from the actual revolu- 
tionary struggle of the masses and had been turned into 
threadbare dogmas. For the sake of appearances, Marx’s 
theory was mentioned, of course, but only to rob it of its 
living, revolutionary spirit. 

Instead of a revolutionary policy, there was flabby 
philistinism and sordid political bargaining, parliamen- 
tary diplomacy and parliamentary scheming. For the 
sake of appearances, of course, “revolutionary ” resolutions 
and slogans were adopted, but only to be pigeonholed. 

Instead of the party being trained and taught correct 
revolutionary tactics on the basis of its own mistakes, 
there was a studied evasion of vexed questions, which 
were glossed over and veiled. For the sake of appear- 
ances, of course, there was no objection to talking about 
vexed questions, but only in order to wind up with some 
sort of “elastic” resolution. 

Such was the physiognomy of the Second Interna- 
tional, its method of work, its arsenal. 

Meanwhile, a new period of imperialist wars and of 
revolutionary battles of the proletariat was approaching, 
c* 
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The old methods of fighting were proving obviously in- 
adequate and impotent in face of the omnipotence of 
finance capital. 

It became necessary to overhaul the entire activity, 
of the Second International, its entire method of work, 
and to drive out all philistinism, narrow-mindedness, 
political scheming, renegacy, social-chauvinism and 
social-pacifism. It became necessary to examine the entire 
arsenal of the Second International, to throw out all that 
was rusty and antiquated, to forge new weapons. With- 
out this preliminary work it was useless embarking 
upon war against capitalism. Without this work the pro- 
letariat ran the risk of finding itself inadequately armed, 
or even completely unarmed, in the future revolutionary 
battles. 

The honour of bringing about this general overhaul- 
ing and general cleansing of the Augean stables of the 
Second International fell to Leninism. 

Such were the conditions under which the method of 
Leninism was born and hammered out. 

\^Tiat are the requirements of this method? 

Firstly, the testing of the theoretical dogmas of the 
Second International in the crucible of the revolution- 
ary struggle of the masses, in the crucible of living prac- 
tice — that is to say, the restoration of the broken unity 
between theory and practice, the healing of the rift 
between them; for only in this way can a truly pro- 
letarian party armed with revolutionary theory be 
created. 

Secondl}'', the testing ol the policy of the parties of the 
Second International, not by their slogans and resolu- 
tions (which cannot be trusted), but bj’- their deeds, by 
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their actions; for only in this vfay can the confidence of 
the proletarian masses he won and deserved. 

Thirdly, the reorganisation of all Party work on new 
revolutionary lines, with a view to training and preparing 
the masses for the revolutionary struggle; for only in 
this way can the masses be prepared for the proletarian 
revolution. 

Fourthly, self-criticism within the proletarian parties, 
their education and training on the basis of their own 
mistakes; for only in this way can genuine cadres and 
genuine leaders of the Party be trained. 

Such is the basis and substance of the method of 
Leninism. 

How was this method applied in practice? 

The opportunists of the Second International have 
a number of theoretical dogmas to which they always 
revert as their starting point. Let us lake a few of these. 

First dogma: concerning the conditions for the sei- 
zure of power by the proletariat. The opportunists assert 
that the proletariat cannot and ought not to take power 
unless ifconstitutes a majority in the country. No proofs 
are brought forward, for there are no proofs, either theo- 
retical or practical, that can bear out this absurd thesis. 
Let us assume that this is so, Lenin replies to the gen- 
tlemen of the Second International; but suppose a histor- 
ical situation has arisen (a war, an agrarian crisis, etc.) 
in which the proletariat, constituting a minority of the 
population, has an opportunity to rally around itself 
the vast majority of the labouring masses; why should 
It not take power then? tVhy should the proletariat not 
take advantage of a favourable international and inter- 
nal situation to pierce the front of capital and hasten the 
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general denouement? Did not Marx say as far back as 
the fifties of the last century that things could go “splen- 
didly ” with the proletarian revolution in Germany were 
it possible to back it by, so to speak, a “second edi- 
tion of the Peasant War”^''? Is it not a generally known 
fact that in those days the number of proletarians in 
Germany was relatively smaller than, for example, in 
Russia in 1917? Has not the practical experience of the 
Russian proletarian revolution shovm that this favourite 
dogma of the heroes of the Second International is devoid 
of all vital significance for the proletariat? Is it not clear 
that the practical experience of the revolutionary struggle 
of the masses refutes and smashes this obsolete dogma? 

Second dogma: the proletariat cannot retain power 
if it lacks an adequate number of trained cultural and 
administrative cadres capable of organising the admin- 
istration of the country; these cadres must first be trained 
under capitalist conditions, and onlj'’ then can power 
be taken. Let us assume that this is so, replies Lenin; 
but why not turn it this way: first take power, create 
favourable conditions for the development of the prole- 
tariat, and then proceed with seven-league strides to 
raise the cultural level of the labouring masses and 
train numerous cadres of leaders and administrators 
from among the workers? Has not Russian experience 
shovm that the cadres of leaders recruited from the ranks 
of the workers develop a hundred times more rapidly and 
effectually under the rule of the proletariat than un- 
der the rule of capital? Is it not clear that the practical 
experience of the revolutionary struggle of the masses 
ruthlesslj'^ smashes this theoretical dogma of the oppor- 
tunists too? 
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Third dogma: the proletariat cannot accept the meth- 
od of the political general strike because it is unsound 
in theory (see Engels’s criticism) and dangerous in prac- 
tice (it may disturb the normal course of economic life 
in the country, it may deplete the coffers of the trade 
unions), and cannot serve as a substitute for parlia- 
mentary forms of struggle, ’which are the principal form 
of the class struggle of the proletariat. Very well, reply 
the Leninists; but, firstly, Engels did not criticise every 
kind of general strike. He only criticised a certain kind 
of general strike, namely, the economic general strike 
advocated by the Anarchists’® in place of the political 
struggle of the proletariat. "What has this to do "with the 
method of the political general strike? Secondly, where 
and by whom has it ever been proved that the parlia- 
mentary form of struggle is the principal form of struggle 
of theproIetariat?Does not the history of the revolutionary 
movement show that the parliamentary struggle is only 
a school for, and an auxiliary in, organising the extra- 
parliamentary struggle of the proletariat, that under 
capitalism the fundamental problems of the working- 
class movement are solved by force, by the direct strug- 
gle of the proletarian masses, their general strike, their 
uprising? Thirdly, who suggested that the method of 
the political general strike be substituted for the parlia- 
mentary struggle? \^Tiere and when have the supporters 
of the political general strike sought to substitute extra- 
parliamentary forms of struggle for parliamentary forms? 
Fourthly, has not the revolution in Russia sho’wn that 
the political general strike is a highly important school 
for the proletarian revolution and an indispensable means 
of mobilising and organising the vast masses of the 
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proletariat on the eve of storming the citadels of capital- 
ism? then the philistine lamentations over the 

disturbance of the normal course of economic life and 
over the coffers of the trade unions? Is it not clear that 
the practical experience of the revolutionary struggle 
smashes this dogma of the opportunists too? 

And so on and so forth. 

That is why Lenin said that “revolutionary theory 
is not a dogma, ” that it “assumes final shape only in 
close connection with the practical activity of a truly 
mass and truly revolutionary movement” (“Left-Wing" 
Communismf^)\ for theory must serve practice, for “the- 
ory must answer the questions raised by practice ” ifWhat 
the “Friends of the People" Are^'^), for it must he tested 
by practical results. 

As to the political slogans and the political resolu- 
tions of the parties of the Second International, it is 
sufficient to recall the history of the slogan “war against 
war” to realise how utterl}'- false and utterly rotten are 
the political practices of these parties, which use pompous 
revolutionary slogans and resolutions to cloak their anti- 
revolutionary deeds. We all remember the pompous 
demonstration of the Second International at the Basle 
Congress, at which it threatened the imperialists with 
all the horrors of insurrection if they should dare to start 
a war, and with the menacing slogan “war against war." 
But who does not remember that some time after, on 
the very eve of the war, the Basle resolution was pigeon- 
holed and the workers were given a new slogan — to exter- 
minate each other for the glory of their capitalist father- 
lands? Is it not clear that revolutionarj'' slogans and reso- 
lutions are not worth a farthing unless backed by deeds? 
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One need only contrast tlie Leninist policy of trans- 
forming the imperialist war into civil ivar -with llie 
treacherous policy of the Second International during 
the vrar to understand the utter baseness of the opportu- 
nist politicians and the full grandeur of the method of 
Leninism. 

I cannot refrain from quoting at this point a passage 
from Lenin's book The Proletarian Revolution and the 
Renegade Kautsky, in which Lenin severely castigates 
an opportunist attempt by the leader of the Second 
International, K. Kautsky, to judge parties not by their 
deeds, but by their paper slogans and documents: 

“Kautsky is pursuing a typically petty-bourgeois, phil- 
istine policy by pretending . . . that putting forward a slogan 
alters the position. The entire history of bourgeois democracy 
refutes this illusion; the bourgeois democrats have always advanced 
and still advance all sorts of ‘slogans’ in order to deceive the people. 
The point is to test their sincerity, to compare their words with 
their deeds, not to be satisfied wdth idealistic or charlatan phrases, 
but to get down to class reality” (see Vol. XXIII, p. 377). 

There is no need to mention the fear the parties of the 
Second International have of self-criticism, their habit of 
concealing their mistakes, of glossing over vexed ques- 
tions, of covering up their shortcomings by a deceptive 
show of well-being which blunts living thought and 
prevents the Party from deriving revolutionary training 
from its ovm mistakes— a habit which was ridiculed and 
pilloried by Lenin. Here is W’hat Lenin wrote about self- 
criticism in proletarian parties in his pamphlet ''Left- 
Wing” Communism: 

The allilude of a political party towards its own mistakes 
is one of the most important and surest ways of judging how 
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earnest the party is and how it in practice fulfils its obligations 
towards its class and the toiling masses. Frankly admitting a 
mistake, ascertaining the reasons for it, analysing the cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to it, and thoroughly discussing the 
means of correcting it — that is the earmark of a serious party; 
that is the way it should perform its duties, that is the way 
it should educate and train the class, and then the masses" (see 
Vol. XXV, p. 200). 

Some say that the exposure of its own mistakes and 
self-criticism are dangerous for the Party because they 
may be used by the enemy against the party of the prole- 
tariat. Lenin regarded such objections as trivial and en- 
tirely -uTong. Here is what he wrote on this subject as far 
back as 1904, in his pamphlet One Step Forward, when 
our Party was still weak and small: 

“They (i.e., the opponents of the Marxists — J. St.) gloat and 
grimace over our controversies; and, of course, they vdll try to 
pick isolated passages from my pamphlet, which deals with the 
defects and shortcomings of our Party, and to use them for their 
own ends. The Russian Social-Democrats are already steeled 
enough in battle not to be perturbed by these pinpricks and to 
continue, in spite of them, their work of self-criticism and ruthless 
exposure of their own shortcomings, which will unquestionably 
and inevitably be overcome as the working-class movement 
grows" (see Vol. VI, p. 161). 

Such, in general, are the characteristic features of 
the method of Leninism, 

\^Tiat is contained in Lenin’s method was in the main 
already contained in the teachings of Marx, which, ac- 
cording to Marx himself, were “in essence critical and 
revolutionary. It is precisely this critical and revolu- 
tionary spirit that pervades Lenin’s method from 
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beginning to end. But it would be wrong to suppose that 
Lenin’s method is merely the restoration of the method 
of Marx. As a matter of fact, Lenin’s method is not only 
the restoration, but also the concretisation and further 
development of the critical and revolutionary method of 
Marx, of his materialist dialectics. 

m 

THEORY 

From this theme I take three questions: 

a) the importance of theory for the proletarian 
movement; 

b) criticism of the “theory” of spontaneity; 

c) the theory of the proletarian revolution. 

1) The importance of theory. Some think that Leninism 
is the precedence of practice over theory in the sense 
that its main point is the translation of the Marxist 
theses into deeds, their “execution ”; as for theory, it is 
alleged that Leninism is rather unconcerned about it. 
We know that Plekhanov time and again chaffed Lenin 
about his “unconcern” for theory, and particularly for 
philosophy. We also know that theory is not held in 
great favour by many present-day Leninist practical 
workers, particularly in view of the immense amount of 
practical work imposed upon them by the situation. 
I must declare that this more than odd opinion about 
Lenin and Leninism is quite wrong and bears no relation 
whatever to the truth; that the attempt of practical "work- 
ers to brush theory aside runs counter to the whole 
spirit of Leninism and is fraught with serious dangers 
to the work. 
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Theory is the experience of the working-class move- 
ment in all countries taken in its general aspect. Of 
course, theory becomes purposeless if it is not connected 
with revolutionary practice, just as practice gropes in 
the dark if its path is not illumined by revolutionary 
theory. But theory can become a tremendous force in 
the working-class movement if it is built up in indisso- 
luble connection with revolutionary practice; for the- 
ory, and theory alone, can give the movement confi- 
dence, the power of orientation, and an understanding 
of the inner relation of surrounding events; for it, and 
it alone, can help practice to realise not only how and 
in which direction classes are moving at the present 
time, but also how and in which direction they will 
move in the near future. None other than Lenin uttered 
and repeated scores of times the well-known thesis 
that: 

'"Without a revolutionary theory there can he no revo- 
lutionary movement”* (see Vol. IV, p. 380). 

Lenin, better than anyone else, understood the great 
importance of theory, particularly for a party such as 
ours, in view of the role of vanguard fighter of the inter- 
national proletariat which has fallen to its lot, and in 
view of the complicated internal and international situa- 
tion in which it finds itself. Foreseeing this special role 
of our Party as far hack as 1902, he thought it necessary 
even then to point out that: 

"The role of vanguard fighter can be fulfilled only 
by a party that is guided by the most advanced theory" (see 
Vol. IV, p. 380). 


* My italics. — J. St. 
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It scarcely needs proof that now, when Lenin's 
prediction about the role of our Party has come true, 
this thesis of Lenin’s acquires special force and special 
importance. 

i Perhaps the most striking expression of the great im- 
portance which Lenin attached to theory is the fact that 
none other than Lenin undertook the very serious task 
of generalising, on the basis of materialist philosophy, the 
most important achievements of science from the time 
of Engels down to his ovm time, as well as of subjecting 
to comprehensive criticism the anti-materialistic trends 
among Marxists. Engels said that “materialism must 
assume a new aspect with every new great discovery. 

It is well known that none other than Lenin accom- 
plished this task for his own time in his remarkable work 
Materialism and Empirio-Criticism.^* It is well known 
that Plekhanov, who loved to chaff Lenin about his “un- 
concern” for philosophy, did not even dare to make a 
serious attempt to undertake such a task. 

2) Criticism of the "theory" of spontaneity , or the role 
of the vanguard in the movement. The “theory ” of sponta- 
neity is a theory of opportunism, a theory of worship- 
ping the spontaneity of the labour movement, a theory 
which actually repudiates the leading role of the van- 
guard of the working class, of the party of the work- 
ing class. 

The theory of worshipping spontaneity is decidedly 
opposed to the revolutionary character of the working- 
class movement; it is opposed to the movement taking 
the line of struggle against the foundations of capital- 
ism; it is in favour of the movement proceeding 
exclusively along the line of “realisable” demands, of 



demands “acceptable ’’ to capitalism; it is -wbolly in favour 
of the “line of least resistance. ’’ The theory of sponta- 
neity is the ideology of trade unionism. 

The theory of worshipping spontaneity ‘is decidedly 
opposed to giving the spontaneous movement a politi- 
cally conscious, planned character. It is opposed to 
the Party marching at the head of the working 
class, to the Party raising the masses to the level of po- 
litical consciousness, to the Party leading the movement; 
it is in favour of the politically conscious elements 
of the movement not hindering the movement from 
taking its own course; it is in favour of the Party 
only heeding the spontaneous movement and dragging 
at the tail of it. The theory of spontaneity is the theory 
of belittling the role of the conscious element in the move- 
ment, the ideology of “khvostism, ” the logical basis of 
all opportunism. 

In practice this theory, which appeared on the scene 
even before the first revolution in Russia, led its adher- 
ents, the so-called “Economists, ” to deny the need for 
an independent workers’ party in Russia, to oppose the 
revolutionary struggle of the working class for the over- 
throw of tsarism, to preach a purely trade-unionist 
policy in the movement, and, in general, to surrender 
the labour movement to the hegemony of the liberal 
bourgeoisie. 

The fight of the old Iskra and the brilliant criti- 
cism of the theory of “khvostism” in Lenin’s pamphlet 
What Is To Be Done? not only smashed so-called “Econ- 
omism, ” but also created the theoretical foundations for 
a truly revolutionary movement of the Russian work- 
ing class. 
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Without this fight it would have been quite useless 
even to think of creating an independent workers’ party 
in Russia and of its playing a leading part in the 
revolution. 

But the theory of worshipping spontaneity is not an 
exclusively Russian phenomenon. It is extremely wide- 
spread — in a somewhat different form, it is true — in 
ail the parties of the Second International, without ex- 
ception. I have in mind the so-called “productive forces” 
theory as debased by the leaders of the Second Interna- 
tional, which justifies everything and conciliates every- 
body, which records facts and explains them after 
everyone has become sick and tired of them, and, hav- 
ingrecorded them, rests content, Marx said that the mate- 
rialist theory could not confine itself to explaining the 
world, that it must also change it.'^ But Kautsky and Co. 
are not concerned with this; they prefer to rest content 
with the first part of Marx's formula. 

Here is one of the numerous examples of the applica- 
tion of this “theory. ” It is said that before the imperial-' 
ist war the parties of the Second International threat- 
ened to declare "war against war” if the imperialists 
should start a war. It is said that on the very eve of the 
war these parties pigeonholed the “war against war” 
slogan and applied an opposite one, viz., “war for the 
imperialist fatherland. ” It is said that as a result of 
this change of slogans millions of workers were sent to 
their death. But it would be a mistake to think that 
there were some people to blame for this, that 
someone was unfaithful to the working class or betrayed 
it. Not at all! Everything happened as it should have 
happened. Firstly, because the International, it seems, 
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syndicates a hundred times more burdensome, intensi- 
fies the indignation of the working class with the founda- 
tions of capitalism, and brings the masses to the pro- 
letarian revolution as their only salvation (see- Lenin, 
Imperialisrr^'^). 

Hence the first conclusion: intensification of the revo- 
lutionary crisis within the capitalist countries and growth 
of the elements of an explosion on the internal, proletar- 
ian front in the “metropolises. ” 

Second thesis: The increase in the export of capital 
to the colonies and dependent countries; the expansion 
of “spheres of influence” and colonial possessions until 
they cover the whole globe; the transformation of capi- 
talism into a world system of financial enslavement 
and colonial oppression of the vast majority of the 
population of the world by a handful of “advanced" 
countries— all this has, on the one hand, converted the 
separate national economies and national territories into 
links in a single chain called world economy, and, on 
the other hand, split the population of the globe into 
two camps; a handful of “advanced” capitalist countries 
which exploit and oppress vast colonies and dependencies, 
and the huge majority consisting of colonial and dependent 
countries which are compelled to wage a struggle for lib- 
eration from the imperialist yoke (see Imperialism). 

Hence the second conclusion; intensification of the 
revolutionary crisis in the colonial countries and growth 
of the elements of revolt against imperialism on the ex- 
ternal, colonial front. 

Third thesis: The monopolistic possession of "spheres 
of influence” and colonies; the uneven development of 
the capitalist countries, leading to a frenzied struggle 

J J. V. S 1 a 1 i n. Vel. 6 
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in a single chain called world economy; for the old “cul- 
tured” capitalism has evolved into imperialism, and 
imperialism is a world system of financial enslave- 
ment and colonial oppression of the vast majority of 
the population of the world by a handful of “advanced ” 
countries. 

Formerly it was the accepted thing to speak of the 
existence or absence of objective conditions for the pro- 
letarian revolution in individual countries, or, to be 
more precise, in one or another developed country. Now 
this point of view is no longer adequate. Now we must 
speak of the existence of objective conditions for the 
revolution in the entire system of world imperialist 
economy as an integral whole; the existence within this 
system of some countries that are not sufficiently devel- 
oped industrially cannot serve as an insuperable obstacle 
to the revolution, if the system as a whole or, more cor- 
rectly, because the system as a whole is already ripe for 
revolution. 

Formerly it was the accepted thing to speak of the 
proletarian revolution in one or another developed coun- 
try as of a separate and self-sufficient entity opposing 
a separate national front of capital as its antipode. Now, 
this point of view is no longer adequate. Now we must 
speak of the world proletarian revolution; for the sepa- 
rate national fronts of capital have become links in a 
single chain called the world front of imperialism, which 
must be opposed by a common front of the revolution- 
ary movement in all countries. 

Formerly the proletarian revolution was regarded 
exclusively as the result of the internal development 
of a given country. Now, this point of view is no longer 
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lacked all moral prestige and was deservedly hated by 
the whole population. The chain proved to be weaker 
in Russia, although Russia was less developed in a cap- 
italist sense than, say, France or Germany, Britain or 
America. 

mere will the chain break in the near future? 
Again, where it is weakest. It is not precluded that the 
chain may break, say, in India. ^^Tly? Because that 
country has a young, militant, revolutionary proletar- 
iat, which has such an ally as the national liberation 
movement — an undoubtedly pow'erful and undoubtedly 
important ally. Because there the revolution is con- 
fronted by such a well-knowm foe as foreign imperial- 
ism, which has no moral credit and is deservedly hated 
by all the oppressed and exploited masses of India. 

It is also quite possible that the chain will break in 
Germany. I^Tiy? Because the factors w'hich are operat- 
ing, say, in India are beginning to operate in Germany 
as well; but, of course, the enormous difference in the 
level of development between India and Germany cannot 
but stamp its imprint on the progress and outcoine of 
a revolution in Germany. 

That is why Lenin said that; 

“The West-European capitalist countries will consummate 
their development towards socialism . . . not by the even ‘maturing’ 
of socialism in them, but by the exploitation of some countries 
by others, by the exploitation of the first of the countries to be 
vanquished in the imperialist war combined with the exploi' 
tation of the whole of the East. On the other hand, precisely as 
a result of the first imperialist war, the East has definitely 
coma into revolutionary movement, has been definitely drawn 
into the general maelstrom of the world revolutionary movement” 
{see Vol. XXVII, pp. 415-16), 
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Briefly: the chain of the imperialist front must, as 
a rule, break where the links are weaker and, at all 
events, not necessarily where capitalism is more devel- 
oped, where there is such and such a percentage of pro- 
letarians and such and such a percentage of peas- 
ants, and so on. 

That is why in deciding the question of proletarian 
revolution statistical estimates of the percentage of the 
proletarian population in a given country lose the excep- 
tional importance so eagerly attached to them by the 
doctrinaires of the Second International, who have not 
understood imperialism and who fear revolution like the 
plague. 

To proceed. The heroes of the Second International 
asserted (and continue to assert) that between the bour- 
geois-democratic revolution and the proletarian revolu- 
tion there is a chasm, or at any rate a Chinese Wall, 
separating one from the other by a more or less protract- 
ed interval of time, during which the bourgeoisie hav- 
ing come into power, develops capitalism, while the 
proletariat accumulates strength and prepares for the 
“decisive struggle” against capitalism. This interval 
is usually calculated to extend over many decades, if 
not longer. It scarcely needs proof that this Chinese 
Wall “theory ” is totally devoid of scientific meaning un- 
der the conditions of imperialism, that it is and can be 
only a means of concealing and camouflaging the counter- 
revolutionary aspirations of the bourgeoisie. It scarcely 
needs proof that under the conditions of imperialism, 
fraught as it is with collisions and wars; under the 
conditions of the “eve of the socialist revolution, ” when 
“flourishing” capitalism becomes “moribund” capi- 
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talism {Lenin) and the revolutionary movement is grow- 
ing in all countries of the world; when imperialism is 
allying itself with all reactionary forces without excep- 
tion, down to and including tsarism and serfdom, thus 
making imperative the coalition of all revolutionary 
forces, from the proletarian movement of the West 
to the national liberation movement of the East; when 
the overthrow of the survivals of the regime of feudal 
serfdom becomes impossible without a revolutionary 
struggle against imperialism— it scarcely needs proof 
that the bourgeois-democratic revolution, in a more or 
less developed country, must under such circumstances 
verge upon the proletarian revolution, that the form- 
er must pass into the latter. The history of the revolu- 
tion in Russia has provided palpable proof that this 
thesis is correct and incontrovertible. It was not without 
reason that Lenin, as far back as 1905, on the eve of 
the first Russian revolution, in his pamphlet Two Tac- 
tics depicted the bourgeois-democratic revolution and 
the socialist revolution as two links in the same chain, 
as a single and integral picture of the sweep of the Rus- 
sian revolution; 


The proletariat must carry to completion the democratic revo- 
lution, by allying to itself the mass of the peasantry in order to crush 
by force the resistance of the autocracy and to paralyse the instability 
of the bourgeoisie. The proletariat must accomplish the socialist revo- 
lution, by allying to itself the mass of the semi-proletarian elements 
of the population in order to crush by force the resistance of the 
bourgeoisie and to paralyse the instability of the peasantry and the 
petty bourgeoisie. Such are the tasks of the proletariat, which 
the new /s^ra-ists present so narrowly in all their arguments 

V f sweep of the revolution” (see Lenin 

Vol. VIII, p. 96), ’ 
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There is no need to mention other, later works of 
enin s, in which the idea of the bourgeois revolution 
passing into the proletarian revolution stands out in 
greater relief than in Two Tactics as one of the cor- 
nerstones of the Leninist theory of revolution. 

Some comrades believe, it seems, that Lenin 
arrived at this idea only in 1916, that up to that time 
he had thought that the revolution in Russia would re- 
main within the bourgeois framework, that power, 
consequently, would pass from the hands of the organ 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantr}’’ into 
the hands of the bourgeoisie and not of the proletariat. 
It is said that this assertion has even penetrated into 
our communist press. I must say that this assertion is 

absolutely wrong, that it is totally at variance with 
the facts. 


I might refer to Lenin’s well-lcnown speech at the 
Third Congress of the Party (1905), in which he defined 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantrjq i.e., 
the victorj'’of the democratic revolution, not as the “or- 
ganisation of ‘order’” but as the “organisation of 
war” (see Vol. VII, p. 264). 

^ Further, I might refer to Lenin's well-knowm articles 
"On a Provisional Government” (1905),*’ where, out- 
lining the prospects of the unfolding Russian revolution, 
he assigns to the Party the task of “ensuring that the 
ussian revolution is not a movement of a few months, 
but a movement of many j'^ears, that it leads, not 
merely to slight concessions on the part of the powers 
that be, but to the complete overthrow of those powers”; 
where, enlarging further on these prospects and linking 
them with the revolution in Europe, he goes on to say: 
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"And if we succeed in doing that, then . . . then the revolu- 
tionary conflagration will spread all over Europe; the European 
worker, languishing under bourgeois reaction, will rise in bis 
turn and will show us ‘how it is done’; then the revolutionary 
wave in Europe will sweep back again into liuspia and will con- 
vert an epoch of a few revolutionary years into an epoch of sev- 
eral revolutionary decades ..." (ibid., p. 191). 

I might further refer to a well-hno-wn article by Lenin 
published in November 1915, in which he writes: 

“The proletariat is fighting, and will fight valiantly, to cap- 
ture power, for a republic, for the confiscation of the land . . . 
for the participation of the ‘non-proletarian masses of the people’ 
in liberating bourgeois Russia from miliiary-feudal ‘imperialism’ 
(=tsarism). And the proletariat will immediately* ** lake advantage 
of this liberation of bourgeois Russia from tsarism, from the agrar- 
ian power of the landlords, not to aid the rich peasants in their 
struggle against the rural worker, but to bring about the socialist 
revolution in alliance with the proletarians of Europe” (see 
Vol, XVIII, p. 318). 

Finally, I might refer to the w^ell-loiown passage in 
Lenin’s pamphlet The Proletarian Revolution and the 
Renegade Kautsky, where, referring to the above-quoted 
passage in Two Tadics'^* on the sweep of the Russian 
revolution, he arrives at the following conclusion: 

"Things turned out just as we said they would. The 
course taken by the revolution confirmed the correctness of 
our reasoning. First, with the ‘whole’ of the peasantry against 
the monarchy, -against the landlords, against the medieval regime 
(and to that extent the revolution remains bourgeois, bourgeois- 


* My italics.— J. St. 

** See this volume, p. i03. —Ed. 
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democratic). Then, "with the poor peasants, Tvith the semi- 
proletarians, with all the exploited, against capitalism, includ- 
ing the rural rich, the kulaks, the profiteers, and to that extent 
the revolution becomes a socialist one. To attempt to raise an 
artificial Chinese Wall between the first and second, to separate 
them by anything else than the degree of preparedness of the pro- 
letariat and the degree of its unity with the poor peasants, means 
monstrously to distort Marxism, to vulgarise it, to replace it 
by liberalism” (see Vol. XXIII, p. 391), 


That is sufficient, I think. 

Very well, we may be told; but if that is the case, 
why did Lenin combat the idea of “permanent (uninter- 
rupted) revolution”? 

Because Lenin proposed that the revolutionary ca- 
pacities of the peasantry be “exhausted” and that the 
fullest use be made of their revolutionary energy 
for the complete liquidation of tsarism and for the 
transition to the proletarian revolution, whereas the 
adherents of ‘‘’permanent revolution” did not understand 
the important role of the peasantry in the Russian revo- 
lution, underestimated the strength of the revolutionary 
energy of the peasantry, underestimated the strength and 
ability of the Russian proletariat to lead the peasantry, 
and thereby hampered the work of emancipating the 
peasantry from the influence of the bourgeoisie, the work 
of rallying the peasantry around the proletariat. 

Because Lenin proposed that the revolution be 
crowned with the transfer of power to the pro- 
letariat, whereas the adherents of “permanent” revolu- 
tion wanted to begin at once with the establishment of 
the power of the proletariat, failing to realise that in 
so doing they wmre closing their eyes to such a “minor 
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detail” as the survivals of serfdom and were leaving out 
of account so important a force as the Russian peasantry, 
failing to understand that such a policy could only retard 
the winning of the peasantry over to the side of the pro- 
letariat. 

Consequently, Lenin fought the adherents of “perma- 
nent” revolution, not over the question of uninterrupted- 
ness, for Lenin himself maintained the point of view 
of uninterrupted revolution, but because they underesti- 
mated the role of the peasantry, which is an enormous 
reserve of the proletariat, because they failed to under- 
stand the idea of the hegemony of the proletariat. 

The idea of “permanent” revolution should not be 
regarded as a new idea. It was first advanced by Marx 
at the end of the forties in his well-known Address to the 
Communist League (1850). It is from this document that 
our “permanentists” took the idea of uninterrupted rev- 
olution. It should he noted that in taking it from Marx 
our “permanentists” altered it somewhat, and in alter- 
ing it “spoilt" it and made it unfit for practical use. 
The experienced hand of Lenin was needed to rectify 
this mistake, to take Marx's idea of uninterrupted revo- 
lution in its pure form and make it a cornerstone of his 
theory of revolution. 

Here is what Marx says in his Address about uninter- 
rupted (permanent) revolution, after enumerating a 
number of revolutionai'y-democratic demands which he 
calls upon the Communists to win; 

•“While the democratic petty bourgeois -wish to bring the 
revolution to a conclusion as quickly as possible, and with the 
achievement, at most, of the above demands, it is our interest 
and our task to make the revolution permanent, until all more 
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or less possessing classes have been forced out of their position 
of dominance, until the proletariat has conquered state power, 
and the association of proletarians, not only in one country but 
in all the dominant countries of the world, has advanced so fii 
that competition among the proletarians of these countries has 
ceased and that at least the decisive productive forces are con- 
centrated in the hands of the proletarians.”®® 

In other words; 

a) Marx did not at all propose to begin the revolu- 
tion in the Germany of the fifties with the immediate 
establishment of proletarian power — contrary to the plans 
of our Russian “permanentists. ” 

b) Marx proposed only that the revolution be crowned 
with the establishment of proletarian state power, by 
hurling, step by step, one section of the bourgeoisie after 
another from the heights of power, in order, after the 
attainment of power by the proletariat, to kindle the fire 
of revolution in every country — and everything that 
Lenin taught and carried out in the course of our revo- 
lution in pursuit of his theory of the proletarian revolu- 
tion under the conditions of imperialism was fully in 
line with that proposition. 

It follows, then, that our Russian “permanentists” 
have not only underestimated the role of the peasantry 
in the Russian revolution and the importance of the 
idea of the hegemony of the proletariat, but have altered 
(for the worse) Marx’s idea of “permanent” revolution 
and made it unfit for practical use. 

That is why Lenin ridiculed the theory of our “per- 
manentists, ” calling it “original” and “fine, ” and accus- 
ing them of refusing to “think wh}'', for ten whole 
years, life has passed by this fine theory. ” (Lenin 's article 
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was written in 1915, ten years after the appearance of 
the theory of the “permanentists” in Russia. See Vol. 
XVIII, p. 317.) 

That is why Lenin regarded this theory as a semi- 
Menshevik theory and said that it “borrows from the 
Bolsheviks their call for a resolute revolutionary struggle 
by J,he proletariat and the conquest of political power 
by the latter, and from the Mensheviks the ‘repudiation’ 
of the role of the peasantry” (see Lenin’s article 
“Two Lines of the Revolution, ” ibid.). 

This, then, is the position in regard to Lenin’s idea 
of the bourgeois-democratic revolution passing into the 
proletarian revolution, of utilising the bourgeois revolu- 
tion for the “immediate” transition to the proletarian 
revolution. 

To proceed. Formerly, the victory of the revolution 
in one country was considered impossible, on the assump- 
tion that it would require the combined action of the 
proletarians of all or at least of a majority of the ad- 
vanced countries to achieve victory over the bourgeoisie. 
Now this point of view no longer fits in with the facts. 
Now we must proceed from the possibility of such a vic- 
tory, for the uneven and spasmodic character of the devel- 
opment of the various capitalist countries under the 
conditions of imperialism, the development within im- 
perialism of catastrophic contradictions leading to in- 
evitable wars, the growth of the revolutionary movement 
in all countries of the world— all this leads, not only to 
the possibility, but also to the necessity of the victory 
of the proletariat in individual countries. The history 
of the revolution in Russia is direct proof of this. At the 
same time, however, it must be borne in mind that the 
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overthrow of the hourgeoisie can he successfully accom- 
plished only when certain absolutely necessary conditions 
exist, in the absence of which there can be even no ques- 
tion of the proletariat taking power. 

Here is what Lenin says about these conditions in 
his pamphlet "Left-Wing'" Communism: 

“The fundamental law of revolution, which has been con- 
firmed hy all revolutions, and particularly by all three Russian 
revolutions in the twentieth century, is as follows: it is not enough 
for revolution that the exploited and oppressed masses should 
understand the impossibility of living in the old way and demand 
changes; it is essential for revolution that the exploiters should 
not be able to live and rule in the old v,^ay. Only when the ‘lou>er 
classes' do not want the old way, and when the ‘upper classes’ 
cannot carry on in the old way — only then can revolution triumph. 
This truth may be expressed in other words: revolution is impos- 
sible without a nation-ivide crisis {affecting both the exploited and 
the exploiters).* It follows that for revolution it is essential, first, 
that a majority of the workers (or at least a majority of the class 
conscious, thinking, politically active workers) should fully un- 
derstand that revolution is necessary and be ready to sacrifice 
their lives for it; secondly, that the ruling classes should be pass- 
ing through a governmental crisis, which draws even the most 
backward masses into politics . . , weakens the government and 
makes it possible for the revolutionaries to overthrow it rapidly” 
(see Vol. XXV, p. 222). 

But the overthrow of the power of the bourgeoisie 
and establishment of the power of the proletariat in one 
country does not yet mean that the complete victory of 
socialism has been ensured. After consolidating its power 
and leading the peasantry in its wake the proletariat of 
the victorious country can and must build a socialist 


• My italics. — J. St. 
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society. But does this mean that it will thereby achieve 
the complete and final victory of socialism, i.e., does 
it mean that with the forces of only one country it can 
finally consolidate socialism and fully guarantee that 
country against intervention and, consequently, also 
against restoration? No, it does not. For this the victory 
of the revolution in at least several countries is needed. 
Therefore, the development and support of revolution in 
other countries is an essential task of the victorious rev- 
olution. Therefore, the revolution which has been victo- 
rious in one country must regard itself not as a self- 
sufficient entity, but as an aid, as a means for hasten- 
ing the victory of the proletariat in other countries. 

Lenin expressed this thought succinctly when he said 
that the task of the -nctorious revolution is to do “the 
utmost possible in oneVountry for the development, 
support and awakening of the revolution in all countries” 
(see Vol. XXIII, p. 385). 

These, in general, are the characteristic features of 
Lenin’s theory of proletarian revolution. 

IV 

THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 

From this theme I take three fundamental ques- 
tions; 

a) the dictatorship of the proletariat as the instru- 
ment of the proletarian revolution; 

b) the dictatorship of the proletariat as the rule of 
the proletariat over the bourgeoisie; 

c) Soviet power as the state form of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 
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1) The dictatorship of the proletariat as the instrument 
of the proletarian reyoZuf lon.The question oJ the proletarian 
dictatorship is above all a question of the main content 
of the proletarian revolution. The proletarian revolution, 
its movement, its sweep and its achievements acquire flesh 
and blood only through the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat. The dictatorship of the proletariat is the instrument 
of the proletarian revolution, its organ,, its most impor- 
tant mainstay, brought into being for the purpose of, 
firstly, crushing the resistance of the overthrown exploit- 
ers and consolidating the achievements of the proletarian 
revolution, and, secondly, carrying the proletarian revo- 
lution to its completion, carrying the revolution to the 
complete victory of socialism. The revolution can defeat 
the bourgeoisie, can overthrow its power, even without 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. But the revolution 
will be unable to crush the resistance of the bourgeoisie, 
to maintain its victory and to push forward to the final 
victory of socialism unless, at a certain stage in its 
development, it creates a special organ '.in the form 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat as its principal 
mainstay. 

“The fundamental question of every revolution is 
the question of power” {Lenin). Does this mean that all 
that is required is to assume power, to seize it? No, it 
does not. The seizure of pow'er is only the beginning. 
For many reasons, the bourgeoisie that is overthrown 
in one country remains fora long time stronger than the 
proletariat which has overthrovm it. Therefore, the whole 
point is to retain power, to consolidate it, to make it 
invincible. WTiat is needed to attain this? To attain this 
it is necessary to carry out at least three main tasks that 
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confront the dictatorship of the proletariat “on the mor- 
row” of victory; 

a) to break the resistance of the landlords and capital- 
ists who have been overthrown and expropriated by the 
revolution, to liquidate every attempt on their part to 
restore the poAver of capital; 

h) to organise construction in such a way as to rally 
all the working people around the proletariat, and to 
carrj' on this vrork along the lines of preparing for the 
elimination, the abolition of classes; 

c) to arm the revolution, to organise the army of 
the revolution for the struggle against foreign enemies, 
for the struggle against imperialism. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is needed to carry 
out, to fulfil these tasks. 

“The transition from capitalism to communism, ” saj's Lenin, 
"represents an entire historical epoch. Until this epoch has ter- 
minated, the exploiters inevitably cherish the hope of restoration, 
and this hope is converted into attempts at restoration. And after 
their first serious defeat, the overthrown exploiters — who had not 
expected their overthrow, never believed it possible, never con- 
ceded the thought of it — throw themselves with energy grown ten- 
fold, with furious passion and haired grown a hundredfold, into 
the battle for the recovery of the ‘paradise’ of which they have 
been deprh-ed, on behalf of their families, who had been leading 
such a sweet and easy life and whom now the 'common herd’ is 
condemning to ruin and destitution (or to ‘common’ labour . , . 

In the train of the capitalist exploiters follow the broad masses of 
the petty bourgeoisie, with regard to whom decades of historical 
experience of all countries testify that they vacillate and hesitate, 
one day marching behind the proletariat and the next day 
taking fright. at the difficulties of the revolution; that they become 
panic-stricken at the first defeat or semi-defeat of the workers, 
grow nervous, rush about, snivel, and run from one camp into 
the other" (see Vol. XXIII, p. 355). 

8 J. V. S ( a I t n, Vol. fJ 
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The bourgeoisie has its grounds for making attempts 
at restoration, because for a long time after its over- 
throw it remains stronger than the proletariat which has 
overthrown it. 

“If the exploiters are defeated in one country only,” sa3’s 
Lenin, “and this, of course, is the typical case, since a simulta- 
neous revolution in a number of countries is a rare exception, 
they still remain stronger than the exploited!’ {ibid., p. 354). 

^^Tierein lies the strength of the overthrown bour- 
geoisie? 

Firstljf, “in the strength of international capital, in the 
strength and durability of the international connections of the 
bourgeoisie” (see Yol. XXV, p. 173). 

Secondly, in the fact that “for a long time after the revolu- 
tion the exploiters inevitablj" retain a number of great practical 
advantages; thej’’ still have monej' (it is impossible to abolish 
money all at once); some movable property — often fairlj' consid- 
erable; they’ still have various connections, habits of organi- 
sation and management, knowledge of all the ‘secrets’ (customs, 
methods, means and possibilities) of management, superior 
education, close connections with the higher technical personnel 
.(who live and think like the bourgeoisie), incomparably greater 
experience in the art of war (this is very important), and so on, 
and so forth” (see Vol. XXIII, p. 354). 

Thirdly, “in the force of habit, in the strength of small pro- 
duction. For, unfortunatelj’’, small production is still very, verj' 
widespread in the world, and small production engenders capital- 
ism and the bourgeoisie continuously, dailj% hourly, sponta- 
neously, and on a mass scale” .. . for “the abolition of classes 
means not only driving out the landlords and capitalists — that 
we accomplished with comparative ease — it also means abolishing 
the small commodity producers, and they cannot be driven out, 
or crushed; we must live in harmony with them, they can (and 
must) be remoulded and re-educated only bj" veiy- prolonged, 
slow, cautious organisational work (see Vol. XXV, pp.l73 and 189). 
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That is why Lenin says: 

"Tlie dictatorship of the proletariat is a most determined 
and most ruthless war waged by the new class against a more 
powerful enemy, the bourgeoisie, whose resistance is increased 
tenfold by its overthrow,” 

that “the dictatorship of the proletariat is a stubborn strug- 
gle — bloody and bloodless, violent and peaceful, military and 
economic, educational and administrative— against the forces 
and traditions of the old society” {ibid., pp. 173 and 190). 

It scarcely needs proof that there is not the slight- 
est possibility of carrying out these tasks in a short 
period, of accomplishing ail this in a few years. Thera- 
fore, the dictatorship of the proletariat, the transition 
from capitalism to communism, must not be regarded as 
a fleeting period of “super-revolutionary” acts and de- 
crees, but as an entire historical era, replete with civil 
wars and external conflicts, with persistent organisation- 
al work and economic construction, with advances and 
retreats, victories and defeats. This historical era is 
needed not only to create the economic and cultural pre^ 
requisites for the complete victory of socialism, hut also 
to enable the proletariat, firstly, to educate itself and 
become steeled as a force capable of governing the coun- 
try, and, secondly, to re-educate and remould the petty- 
bourgeois strata along such lines as will assure the organ- 
isation of socialist production . 

“You will have to go through fifteen, twenty, fifty years 
of civil wars and international conflicts," Marx said to the work- 
ers, “not only to change existing conditions, but also to change 
yourselves and to make yourselves capable of wielding political 
power" (see K. Marx and F. Engels, Works, Vol. VIII,- p. 506), 


8’ 
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Continuing and developing Mars’s idea still further, 
Lenin ViTote that: 

“It will be necessary under the dictatorship of the proletariat 
to re-educate millions of peasants and small proprietors, hundreds 
of thousands of office emplo 3 -ees, officials and bourgeois intel- 
lectuals, to subordinate them all to the proletarian state and to 
proletarian leadership, to overcome their bourgeois habits and 
traditions,” just as we must “ — in a protracted struggle waged on 
the basis of the dictatorship of the proletariat — re-educate the 
proletarians themselves, who do not abandon their pettj'-bour- 
geois prejudices at one stroke, bj' a miracle, at the bidding of 
the Virgin Mary, at the bidding of a slogan, resolution or decree, 
but only in the course of a long and difficult mass struggle 
against mass pettj'-bourgeois influences” (see Vol. XXV, pp. 248 
and 247). 

2) The dictatorship of the proletariat as the rule of 
the proletariat over the bourgeoisie. From the foregoing 
it is evident that the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
not a mere change of personalities in the government, 
a change of the “cabinet,” etc., leaving the old economic 
and political order intact. The Mensheviks and opportu- 
nists of all countries, who fear dictatorship like fire and 
in their fright substitute the concept “conquest of power’ 
for the concept dictatorship, usuallj’’ reduce the “con- 
quest of power” to a change of the “cabinet,” to the ac- 
cession to power of a new ministrj'^ made up of people 
like Scheidemann and Noske, MacDonald and Hender- 
son. It is hardl}' necessary to explain that these and sim- 
ilar cabinet changes have nothing in common with the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, with the conquest of 
real power by the real proletariat. With the MacDonalds 
and Scheidemanns in power, while the old bourgeois 
order is allowed to remain, their so-called governments 
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for the proletarian state is a machine for the suppression 
of the bourgeoisie. But there is one substantial differ- 
ence. This difference consists in the fact that all hitherto 
existing class states have been dictatorships of an exploit- 
ing minority over the exploited majority, whereas the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is the dictatorship of the 
exploited majority over the exploiting minority. 

Briefly; the dictatorship of the proletariat is the rule- 
unrestricted by law and based on force — of the proletariat 
over the bourgeoisie, a rule enjoying the sympathy and 
support of the labouring and exploited masses (Lenin, The 
State and Revolution). 

From this follow two main conclusions; 

First conclusion: The dictatorship of the proletariat 
cannot be “complete” democracy, democracy iov all, for 
the rich as well as for the poor; the dictatorship of the 
proletariat "must be a state that is democratic in a new way 
{for* the proletarians and the non-propertied in general) 
and dictatorial in anew way {against* the bourgeoisie)” 
(see Vol. XXI, p. 393). The talk of Kautsky and Co. 
about universal equality, about “pure” democracy, about 
“perfect” democracy, and the like, is a bourgeois disguise 
of the indubitable fact that equality between exploited 
and exploiters is impossible. The theory of “pure” de- 
mocracy is the theory of the upper stratum of the working 
class, which has been broken in and is being fed by the 
imperialist robbers. It was brought into being for the 
purpose of concealing the ulcers of capitalism, of em- 
bellishing imperialism and lending it moral strength in 
the struggle against the exploited masses. Under capi- 


* My italics. — J. Si. 
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talism there are no real “liberties” for the exploited, nor 
can there be, if for no other reason than that the prem- 
ises, printing plants, paper supplies, etc, indispensable 
for the enjoyment of “liberties” are the privilege of 
the exploiters. Under capitalism the exploited masses 
do not, nor can they ever, really participate in govern- 
ing the country, if for no other reason than that, 
even under the most democratic regime, under condi- 
tions of capitalism, governments are not set up by the 
people but by the Rothschilds and Stinneses, the Rocke- 
fellers and Morgans. Democracy under capitalism is 
capitalist democracy, the democracy of the exploiting 
minority, based on the restriction of the rights of the 
exploited majority and directed against this majority. 
Only under the proletarian dictatorship are real liber- 
ties for the exploited and real participation of the 
proletarians and peasants in governing the country pos- 
sible. Under the dictatorship of the proletariat, democ- 
racy is proletarian democracy, the democracy of the ex- 
ploited majority, based on the restriction of the rights 
of the exploiting minority and directed against this 
minority. 

Second conclusion'. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
cannot arise as the result of the peaceful development 
of bourgeois society and of bourgeois democracy; it can 
arise only as the result of the smashing of the bourgeois 
state machine, the bourgeois army, the bourgeois bureau- 
cratic apparatus, the bourgeois police. 

The ■working class cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made 
slate machinery, and wield it for its own purposes,” say Marx 
and Engels in a preface to the Communist Manifesto . — ^The 
task of the proletarian revolution is “. . . no longer, as before, 
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to transfer the bureaucratic-military machine from one hand to 
another, but to smash it . . . — this is the preliminary condition 
for every real people’s revolution on the continent,” says Marx 
in his letter to Kugelmann in 1871.®® 

Marx’s qualifying phrase about the continent gave 
the opportunists and Mensheviks of all countries a pre- 
text for clamouring that Marx had thus conceded the pos- 
sibility of the peaceful evolution of bourgeois democracy 
into a proletarian democracy, at least in certain coun- 
tries outside the European continent (Britain, America). 
Marx did in'"fact concede that possibility, and he bad 
good grounds for conceding it in regard to Britain and 
America in the seventies of the last century, when monop- 
oly capitalism and imperialism did not yet exist, and 
when these countries, owing to the particular conditions 
of their development, had as yet no developed militarism 
and bureaucracy. That was the situation before the ap- 
pearance of developed imperialism. But later, after a 
lapse of thirty or forty years, when the situation in these 
countries had radically changed, when imperialism had 
developed and had embraced all capitalist countries 
without exception, when militarism and bureaucracy 
had appeared in Britain and America also, when the 
particular conditions for peaceful development in Brit- 
ain and America had disappeared — then the qualifica- 
tion in regard to these coimtries necessarily could no 
longer hold good. 

"Today,” said Lenin, “in 1917, in the epoch of the first great 
imperialist war, this qualification made by Marx is no longer val- 
id. Both Britain and America, the biggest and the last represent- 
atives — in the whole world — of Anglo-Saxon ‘liberty’ in the 
sense that they had no militari.sm and bureaucracy, hare 
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completely sunk into the all-European filthy, bloody morass of 
bureaucratic-militar}- institulions -which subordinate everj'thing 
to themselves and trample everything underfoot. Today, in Brit- 
ain and in America, too, ‘the preliminary condition for every 
real people's revolution’ is the smashing, the destruc- 
tion of the Teady-made stale machinery' (perfected in those 
countries, between 1914 and 1917, up to the 'European' general 
imperialist standard)” (see Vol. XXI, p. 395). 

lu other words, the law of violent proletarian revo- 
lution, the law of the smashing of the bourgeois state 
machine as a preliminary condition for such a revolution, 
is an inevitable law of the revolutionary movement in 
the imperialist countries of the world. 

Of course, in the remote future, if the proletariat is 
victorious in the principal capitalist countries, and if 
the present capitalist encirclement is replaced by a so- 
cialist encirclement, a “peaceful” path of development 
is quite possible for certain, capitalist countries, whose 
capitalists, in view of the “unfavourable ” international 
situation, will consider it expedient “voluntarily” to 
make substantial concessions to the proletariat. But 
this supposition applies only to a remote and possible 
future. With regard to the immediate future, there is 
no ground whatsoever for this supposition. 

Therefore, Lenin is tight in saying; 

"The proletarian revolution is impossible without the for- 
cible destruction of the bourgeois stale machine and the suhsli- 
tutron for it of a nw one" (see Vol. XXiri, p, 342). 

3) Soviet power as the state form of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. The victory of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat signifies the suppression of the bourgeoisie, 
the smashing of the bourgeois state machine, and the 
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substitution of proletarian democracy for bourgeois de- 
mocracy. That is clear. But bj'^ means of wbat organisa- 
tions can this colossal work be carried out? The old forms 
of organisation of the proletariat, which grew up on the 
basis of bourgeois parliamentarism, are inadequate for 
this work — of that there can hardly be any doubt. ^^Tiat, 
then, are the new forms of organisation of the proletariat 
that are capable of serving as the gravediggers of the 
bourgeois state machine, that are capable not only of 
smashing this machine, not only of substituting proletar- 
ian democracy for bourgeois democracy, but also of be- 
coming the foimdation of the proletarian state power? 

This new form of organisation of the proletariat is 
the Soviets. 

^^Tierein lies the strength of the Soviets as compared 
with the old forms of organisation? 

In that the Soviets are the most all-embracing mass 
organisations of the proletariat, for they and they alone 
embrace all workers without exception. 

In that the Soviets are the only mass organisations 
which unite all the oppressed and exploited, workers 
and peasants, soldiers and sailors, and in which the van- 
guard of the masses, the proletariat, can, for this reason, 
most easily and most completely exercise its political 
leadership of the mass struggle. 

In that the Soviets are the most powerful organs of 
the revolutionary struggle of the masses, of the political 
actions of the masses, of the uprising of the masses — 
organs capable of breaking the omnipotence of finance 
capital and its political appendages. 

In that the Soviets are the immediate organisations of 
the masses (hemselves. i.e.. thev are the most democratic 



and therefore the most authoritative organisations of 
the masses, ■which facilitate to the utmost their partic- 
ipation in the -work of building up the new state and 
in its administration, and which bring into full play 
the revolutionary energy, initiative and creative abil- 
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adapted not to the task of exploiting and oppressing the 
labouring masses, but to the task of completely eman- 
cipating them from all oppression and exploitation, to 
the tasks facing the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Lenin is right in saying that with the appearance 
of Soviet power “the era of bourgeois-democratic par- 
liamentarism has drawn to a close and a new chapter in 
world historj" — the era of proletarian dictatorship — has 
been opened.” 

"V^Tierein lie the characteristic features of Soviet 
power? 

In that Soviet power is the most all-embracing and 
most democratic state organisation of all possible state 
organisations while classes continue to exist; for, being 
the arena of the bond and collaboration betw-een the work- 
ers and the exploited peasants in their struggle against 
the exploiters, and basing itself in its work on this 
bond and on this collaboration, Soviet power is thus 
the power of the majority of the population over the 
minority, it is the state of the majority, the expression 
of its dictatorship. 

In that Soviet power is the most internationalist of 
all state organisations in class society, for, by destroying 
every kind of national oppression and resting on the collab- 
oration of the labouring masses of the various na- 
tionalities, it facilitates the uniting of these masses into 
a single slate union. 

In that Soviet power, by its very structure, facil- 
itates the task of leading the oppressed and exploited 
masses by the vanguard of these masses — by the prole- 
tariat, as the most united and most politically conscious 
core of the Soviets. 
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“The experience of all revolutions and of all move- 
ments of the oppressed classes, the experience of 
the world socialist movement teaches us, ” says Lenin, 
“that the proletariat alone is able to unite and lead the 
scattered and backward strata of the toiling and ex- 
ploited population” (see Vol. XXIV, p. 14). The point 
is that the structure of Soviet power facilitates the 
practical application of the lessons drawn from this 
experience. 

In tliat Soviet power, by combining legislative and 
executive power in a single state organisation and replac- 
ing territorial electoral constituencies bj'- industrial 
units, factories and mills, thereby directly links the 
workers and the labouring masses in general with the 
apparatus of state administration, teaches them how 
to govern the country. 

In that Soviet power alone is capable of releasing 
the army from its subordination to bourgeois command 
and of converting it from the instrument of oppression 
of the people which it is under the bourgeois order 
into an instrument for the liberation of the people from 
the yoke of the bourgeoisie, both native and foreign. 

In that “the Soviet organisation of the stale alone 
is capable of immediately and effectively smashing and 
finally destroying the old, i.e., the bourgeois, bureau- 
cratic and judicial apparatus” {ibid.). 

In that the Soviet form of slate alone, b}" drawing 
the mass organisations of the toilers and e-xploiled into 
constant and unrestricted participation in stale admin- 
istration, is capable of preparing the ground for the with- 
ering away of the state, wdiich is one of the basic ele- 
ments of the future stateless communist society. 
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The Republic of Soviets is thus the political form, 
so long sought and finally discovered, within the frame- 
work of which the economic emancipation of the prole- 
tariat, the complete victory of socialism, must be ac- 
complished. - . 

The Paris Commune was the embryo of this form; 
Soviet power is its development and culmination. . 

That is why Lenin says: 

“The Republic of Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peas- 
ants’ Deputies is not only the form of a higher tj'pe of democratic 
institution . . . but is the only* form capable of ensuring the most 
painless transition to socialism” (see Vol. XXII, p. 131). 

V 

THE PEASAJMT QUESTION 

•From this theme I take four questions: 

a) the presentation of the question; 

b) the peasantry during the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution; 

c) the peasantry during the proletarian revolution; 

d) the peasantry after the consolidation of Soviet 
power, 

1) The presentation of the question. Some think that 
the fundamental thing in Leninism is the peasant question, 
that the point of departure of Leninism is the question of 
the peasantrj’-, of its role, its relative importance. This 
is absolutely wrong. The fundamental question of Lenin- 
ism, its point of departure, is not the peasant question, 
but the question of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 


• My italics. — J. St. 
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of the conditions under which it can be achieved, of the 
conditions under which it can he consolidated. The peas- 
ant question, as the question of the allj’’ of the proletar- 
iat in its struggle for power, is a derivative question. 

This circumstance, however, does not in the least 
deprive the peasant question of the serious and vital im- 
portance it unquestionably has for the proletarian revo- 
lution. It is known that the serious study of the peasant 
question in the ranks of Russian Marxists began precisely 
on the eve of the first revolution (1905), when the question 
of overthrowing tsarism and of realising the hegemony of 
the proletariat confronted the Party in all its magnitude, 
and when the question of the ally of the proletariat in 
the impending bourgeois revolution became of vital im- 
portance. It is also known that the peasant question in 
Russia assumed a still more urgent character during the 
proletarian revolution, when the question of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat, of achieving and maintaining 
it, led to the question of allies for the proletariat in the 
impending proletarian revolution. And this was natural. 
Those who are marching towards and preparing to assume 
.power cannot but be interested in the question of who 
.are their real allies. 

In this sense the peasant question is part of the gen- 
eral question of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and as such it is one of the most vital problems' of 
Leninism. 

The attitude of indifference and sometimes even of 
outright aversion displayed by the parties of the Second 
International towards the peasant question is to be ex- 
plained not only by the specific conditions of develop- 
ment in the West. It is to be explained primarily by the 
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fact that these parlies do not believe in the proletarian 
dictatorship, that they fear revolution and have no in- 
tention of leading the proletariat to power. And those 
who are afraid of revolution, who do not intend to lead 
the proletarians to power, cannot he interested in the 
question of allies for the proletariat in the revolution— 
to them the question of allies is one of indifference, of 
no immediate significance. The ironical attitude of the 
heroes of the Second International towards the peasant 
question is regarded by them as a sign of good breeding, 
a sign of “true” Marxism. As a matter of fact, there is 
not a grain of Marxism in this, for indifference towards 
so important a question as the peasant question on the 
eve of the proletarian revolution is the reverse side of 
the repudiation of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
it is an unmistakable sign of downright betrayal of 
Marxism, 

The question is as follows: Are the revolutionary 
potentialities latent in the peasantry h}" virtue of 
certain conditions of its existence already exhausted, 
or not; and if not, is there any hope, any basis, for util- 
ising these potentialities /or the proletarian revolu- 
tion, for transforming the peasantry, the exploited major- 
ity of it, from the reserve of the bourgeoisie which it 
was during the bourgeois revolutions in the West and 
still is even now, into a reserve of the proletariat, into 
its all}’? 

Leninism replies to this question in the affirmative, 
i.e., it recognises the existence of revolutionary ca- 
pacities in the ranks of the majority of the peasantry, and 
the possibility of using these in the interests of the 
proletarian dictatorship. 
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The history of the three revolutions in Russia fully 
corroborates the conclusions of Leninism on this score. 

Hence the practical conclusion that the toiling masses 
of the peasantry must be supported in their struggle 
against bondage and exploitation, in their struggle for 
deliverance from oppression and poverty. This does not 
mean, of course, that the proletariat must support every 
peasant movement. What we have in mind here is sup- 
port for a movement or struggle of the peasantry which, 
directly or indirectly, facilitates the emancipation move- 
ment of the proletariat, which, in one way or another, 
brings grist to the mill of the proletarian revolution, 
and which helps to transform the peasantry into a 
reserve and ally of the working class. 

2) The peasantry during the bourgeois-democratic rev- 
olution. This period extends from the first Russian revo- 
lution (1905) to the second revolution (February 1917), 
inclusive. The characteristic feature of this period is the 
emancipation of the peasantry from the influence of the 
liberal bourgeoisie, the peasantry’s desertion of the 
Cadets, its turn towards the proletariat, towards the 
Bolshevik Party. The history of this period is the history 
of the struggle between the Cadets (the liberal bourgeoi- 
sie) and the Bolsheviks (the proletariat) for the peasantry. 
The outcome of this struggle was decided by the Duma 
period, for the period of the four Dumas served as an 
object lesson to the peasantry, and this lesson brought 
homo to the peasantry the fact that they would receive 
neither land nor liberty at the hands of the Cadets; that 
the tsar was wholly in favour of the landlords, and that 
the Cadets were supporting the tsar; that the only force 
they could rely on for assistance was the urban workers, 

!) J. v. S t a li n. Vo!, e 
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the proletariat. The imperialist war merely confirmed 
the lessons of the Duma period and consummated the 
peasantry’s desertion of the bourgeoisie, consummated 
the isolation of the liberal bourgeoisie; for the years of 
the war revealed the utter futility, the utter deceptive- 
ness of all hopes of obtaining peace from the tsar and 
his bourgeois allies. Without the object lessons of the 
Duma period, the hegemony of the proletariat would 
have been impossible. 

That is how the alliance between the workers and 
the peasants in the bourgeois-democratic revolution took 
shape. That is how the hegemonj'^ (leadership) of the 
proletariat in the common struggle for the overthrow 
of tsarism took shape — the hegemony which led^ to 
the February Revolution of 1917. 

The bourgeois revolutions in the West (Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria) took, as is well known, a 
different road. There, hegemony in the revolution be- 
longed not to the proletariat, which by reason of its 
weakness did not and could not represent an independent 
political force, but to the liberal bourgeoisie. There the 
peasantry obtained its emancipation from feudal regimes, 
not at the hands of the proletariat, which was numerically 
weak and unorganised, but at the hands of the bourgeoisie. 
There the peasantry marched against the old order side 
by side with the liberal bourgeoisie. There the peasantry 
acted as the reserve of the bourgeoisie. There the revolu- 
tion, in consequence of this, led to an enormous increase 
in the political weight of the bourgeoisie. 

In Russia, ou the contrar}% the bourgeois revolution 
produced quite opposite results. The revolution in Russia 
led not to the strengthening, but to the weakening of the 
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bourgeoisie as a political force, not to an increase in its 
political reserves, but to the loss of its main reserve, to 
the loss of the peasantry. The bourgeois revolution in 
Russia brought to the forefront not the liberal bourgeoi- 
sie but the revolutionary proletariat, rallying around the 
latter the millions of the peasantry. 

Incidentally, this explains why the bourgeois revolu- 
tion in Russia passed into a proletarian revolution in a 
comparatively short space of time. The hegemony of the 
proletariat was the embryo of, and the transitional stage 
to, the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

How is this peculiar phenomenon of the Russian revo- 
lution, which has no precedent in the history of the bour- 
geois revolutions of the West, to be explained? WTience 
this peculiarity? 

It is to be explained by the fact that the bourgeois 
revolution unfolded in Russia under more advanced con- 
ditions of class struggle' than in the West; that the Rus- 
sian proletariat had at that time already become an inde- 
pendent political force, whereas the liberal bourgeoisie, 
frightened by the revolutionary spirit of the proletariat, 
lost all semblance of revolutionary spirit (especially 
after, the lessons of 1905) and turned towards an alliance 
with the tsar and the landlords against the revolution, 
against the workers and peasants. 

Wo should boar in mind the following circumstances, 
which determined the peculiar character of the Russian 
bourgeois revolution. 

a) The unprecedented concentration of Russian in- 
dustry on the eve of the revolution. It is knoum, for 
instance, that in Russia 54 per cent of all the workers 
were employed in enterprises employing over 500 workers 


9* 
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each, whereas in so highly developed a country as the 
United States of America no more than 33 per cent of 
ail the workers were employed in such enterprises. It 
scarcely needs proof that this circumstance alone, 
in view of the existence of a revolutionary party like 
the Party of the Bolsheviks, transformed the working 
class of Russia into an immense force in the political 
life of the country. 

b) The hideous forms of exploitation in the factories, 
coupled with the intolerable police regime of the tsarist 
henchmen — a circumstance which transformed every 
important strike of the workers into an imposing 
political action and steeled the working class as a force 
that was revolutionary to the end. 

c) The political flabbiness of the Russian bourgeoi- 
sie, which after the Revolution of 1905 turned into 
servility to tsarism and downright counter-revolution— 
a fact to be explained not only by the revolutionary 
spirit of the Russian proletariat, which flung the Russian 
bourgeoisie into the embrace of tsarism, but also by 
the direct dependence of this bourgeoisie upon govern- 
ment contracts. 

d) The existence in the countryside of the most hid- 
eous and most intolerable survivals of serfdom, coupled 
with the unlimited power of the landlords — a circum- 
stance which threw the peasantry into the embrace of 
the revolution. 

e) Tsarism, which stifled everything that was alive, 
and whose tyranny aggravated the oppression of the capi- 
talist and the landlord — a circumstance which united the 
struggle of the workers and peasants into a single torrent 
of revolution. 
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f) The imperialist war, which fused all these contra- 
dictions in the political life of Russia into a profound rev- 
olutionary crisis, and which lent the revolution tremen- 
dous striking force. 

To whom could the peasantry turn under these cir- 
cumstances? From whom could it seek support against 
the unlimited power of the landlords, against the tyranny 
of the tsar, against the devastating war which was ruining 
it? From the liberal bourgeoisie? But it was an enemy, 
as the long years of experience of all four Dumas had 
proved. From the Socialist-Revolutionaries? The Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries were “better” than the Cadets, of 
course, and their programme was “suitable,” almost a 
peasant programme; but what could the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries offer, considering that they thought of relying 
only on the peasants and were weak in the towns, from 
which the enemy primarily drew its forces? Where was 
the new force which would stop at nothing either in town 
or country, which would boldly march in the front ranks 
to fight the tsar and the landlords, which would help 
the peasantry to extricate itself from bondage, from land 
hunger, from oppression, from war? Was there such 
a force in Russia at all? Yes, there was. It was the 
Russian proletariat, which had shown its strength, its 
ability to fight to the end, its boldness and revolutionary 
spirit, as far back as 1905. 

At any rate, there was no other such force; nor could 
any other be found anywhere. 

That is why the peasantry, when it turned its back 
on the Cadets and attached itself to the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, at the same time came to realise the 
necessity of submitting to the leadership of such a 
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courageous leader of the revolution as the Russian 
proletariat. 

Such were the circumstances which determined the 
peculiar character of the Russian bourgeois revolution. 

3) The peasantry during the proletarian revolution. 
This period extends from the Februarj'- Revolution of 
1917 to the October Revolution of 1917. This period is 
comparatively short, eight months in all; but from the 
point of view of the political enlightenment and revo- 
lutionary training of the masses these eight months can 
safely be put on a par with whole decades of ordinary 
constitutional development, for they were eight mouths of 
revolution. The characteristic feature of this period was 
the further revolutionisation of the peasantry, its disillu- 
sionment with the Socialist-Revolutionaries, the peasant- 
ry ’s desertion of the Socialist-Revolutionaries, its new 
turn towards a direct rally around the proletariat as the 
only consistently revolutionary force, capable of leading 
the country to peace. The history of this period is the 
history of the struggle between the Socialist- Revolution- 
aries (petty-bourgeois democracy) and the Bolsheviks 
(proletarian democracy) for the peasantry, to win over 
the ma jority of the peasantry. The outcome of this struggle 
was decided by the coalition period, the Kerensky pe- 
riod, the refusal of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and the 
Mensheviks to confiscate the landlords’ land, the fight 
of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks to 
continue the war, the June offensive at the front, the 
introduction of capital punishment for soldiers, the Kor- 
nilov revolt. 

\\Tiereas before, in the preceding period, the basic 
question of the revolution had been the overthrow' of the 
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tsar and of the power of the landlords, now, in the period 
following the February Revolution, w^hen there was no 
longer any tsar, and when the interminable war had 
exhausted the economy of the country and utterly 
ruined the peasantry, the question of liquidating the war 
became the main problem of the revolution- The centre 
of gravity had manifestly shifted from purely internal 
questions to the main question — the war. “End the 
war,” “Let’s get out of the war” — such was the general 
outcry of the war-weary nation and primarily of the 
peasantry. 

But in order to get out of the war it was necessary to 
overthrow the Provisional Government, it was necessary 
to overthrow the power of the bourgeoisie, it was neces- 
sary to overthrow the power of the Socialist-Revolution- 
aries and Mensheviks, for they, and they alone, were 
dragging out the war to a “victorious finish. ” Practically, 
there was no way of getting out of the war except by over- 
throwing the bourgeoisie. 

This was a new revolution, a proletarian revolution, 
for it ousted from power the last group of the imperial- 
ist bourgeoisie, its extreme Left wing, the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionary Party and the Mensheviks, in order to set up a 
new, proletarian power, the power of the Soviets, in order 
to put in power the party of the revolutionary proletariat, 
the Bolshevik Party, the party of the revolutionary strug- 
gle against the imperialist w'ar and for a democratic 
peace. The majority of the peasantry supported the 
struggle of the workers for peace, for the power of the 
Soviets. 

There was no other way out for the peasantry. Nor 
could there he any other way out. 
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Thus, the Kerensky period was a great object lesson 
for the toiling masses of the peasantry, for it showed 
clearly that with the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks in power the country would not extricate 
itself from the war, and the peasants would never get 
either land or liberty, that the Mensheviks and Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries differed from the Cadets only in 
their honeyed phrases and false promises, while they ac- 
tually pursued the same imperialist, Cadet policy; that 
the only power that could lead the country on to the prop- 
er road was the power of the Soviets. The further prolon- 
gation of the war merely confirmed the truth of this 
lesson, spurred on the revolution, and drove millions of 
peasants and soldiers to rally directly around the prole- 
tarian revolution. The isolation of the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries and Mensheviks became an incontrovertible fact. 
Without the object lessons of the coalition period the 
dictatorship of the proletariat would have been im- 
possible. 

Such were the circumstances which facilitated the 
process of the bourgeois revolution passing into the prole- 
tarian revolution. 

That is how the dictatorship of the proletariat took 
shape in Russia. 

4) The peasantry after the consolidation of Soviet 
power. WTiereas before, in the first period of the revolu- 
tion, the main objective was the overthrow of tsarism, 
and later, after the February Revolution, the primary 
objective was to get out of the imperialist war by over- 
throwing the bourgeoisie, now, after the liquidation of 
the civil war and the consolidation of Soviet power, 
questions of economic construction came to the forefront. 
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Strengthen and develop the nationalised industry; for this 
purpose link up industry with peasant economy through 
state-regulated trade; replace the surplus-appropriation 
system by the tax in kind so as, later on, by gradually 
lowering the tax in kind, to reduce matters to the exchange 
of products of industry for the products of peasant farm- 
ing; revive trade and develop the co-operatives, drawing 
into them the vast masses of the peasantry — this is how 
Lenin outlined the immediate tasks of economic con- 
struction on the way to building the foundations of 
socialist economy. 

It is said that this task may prove beyond the strength 
of a peasant country like Russia. Some sceptics even say 
that it is simply utopian, impossible, for the peasantry 
is a peasantry — it consists of small producers, and there- 
fore cannot be of use in organising the foundations of 
socialist production. 

But the sceptics are mistaken, for they fail to take into 
account certain circumstances which in the present case 
are of decisive significance. Let us e.xamine the most im- 
portant of these; 

Firstly. The peasantry in the Soviet Union must not 
be confused with the peasantry in the West. A peasantry 
that has been schooled in three revolutions, that fought 
against the tsar and the power of the bourgeoisie side by 
side with the proletariat and under the leadership of the 
proletariat, a peasantry that has received land and peace 
at the hands of the proletarian revolution and by reason 
of this has become the reserve of the proletariat— such a 
peasantry cannot but be different from a peasantry which 
during the bourgeois revolution fought under the leader- 
ship of the liberal bourgeoisie, which received land at 
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the hands of that bourgeoisie, and in view of this became 
the reserve of the bourgeoisie. It scarcely needs proof 
that the Soviet peasantrj% which has learnt to appre- 
ciate its political friendship and political collaboration 
with the proletariat and which owes its freedom to this 
friendship and collaboration, cannot but represent excep- 
tionally favourable material for economic collaboration 
with the proletariat. 

Engels said that “the conquest of political power by 
the Socialist Party has become a matter of the not too 
distant future,” that “in order to conquer political power 
this Party must first go from the towns to the country, 
must become a power in the countryside” (see Engels, 
The Peasant Question, 1922 ed.®“). He wrote this in the 
nineties of the last century, having in mind the Western 
peasantry. Does it need proof that the Russian Commu- 
nists, after accomplishing an enormous amount of work 
in this field in the course of three revolutions, have 
already succeeded in gaining in the countryside an in- 
fluence and backing the like of which our Western com- 
rades dare not even dream of? How can it be denied that 
this circumstance must decidedly facilitate the organisa- 
tion of economic collaboration between the working class 
and the peasantry of Russia? 

The sceptics maintain that the small peasants are a 
factor that is incompatible with socialist construction. 
But listen to what Engels says about the small peasants 
of the West: 

“We are decidedly on the side of the small peasant; we shall 
do everything at all permissible to make his lot more bearable, 
to facilitate his transition to the co-operative should he decide 
to do so, and even to make it possible for him to remain on bis 
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small holding for a protracted length of time to think the matter 
over, should he still be unable to bring himself to this decision. 
We do this not only because we consider the small peasant who 
does his own work as virtually belonging to us, but also in the 
direct interest of the Party. The greater the number of peasants 
whom we can save from being actually hurled down into the pro- 
letariat, whom we can win to our side while they are still peasants, 
the more quickly and easily the social transformation will be ac- 
complished. It will serve us nought to wait with this transforma- 
tion until capitalist production has developed everywhere to its 
utmost consequences, until the last small handicraftsman and the 
last small peasant have fallen victim to capitalist large-scale 
production. The material sacrifices to be made for this pur- 
pose in the interest of the peasants and to be defrayed out of 
public funds can, from the point of view of capitalist economy, 
be viewed only as money thrown away, but it is nevertheless 
an excellent investment because it will effect a perhaps tenfold 
saving in the cost of the social reorganisation in general. In this 
sense we can, therefore, afford to deal very liberally with the 
peasants" {ibid.). 


That is what Engels said, having in mind the Western 
peasantry. But is it not clear that what Engels said can 
now'here be realised so easily and so completely as in 
the land of the dictatorship of the proletariat? Is it not 
clear that only in Soviet Russia is it possible at once 
and to the fullest extent for “the small peasant who does 
his own work” to come over to our side, for the “ma- 
terial sacrifices” necessary for this to be made, and 
for the necessary “liberality towards the peasants” to be 
displayed? Is it not clear that these and similar measures 
for the benefit of the peasantry are already being carried 
out in Russia? How can it be denied that this circum- 
stance, in its turn, must facilitate and advance the work 
of economic construction in the land of the Soviets? 
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Secondly. Agriculture in Russia must not be confused 
with agriculture in tbe West. There, agriculture is devel- 
oping along the ordinary lines of capitalism, under 
conditions of profound differentiation among the peasant- 
ry, with large landed estates and private capitalist lat- 
ifundia at one extreme and pauperism, destitution and 
wage slavery at the other. Owing to this, disintegration 
and decay are quite natural there. Not so in Russia. 
Here agriculture cannot develop along such a path, if 
for no other reason than that the existence of Soviet pow- 
er and the nationalisation of the principal instruments 
and means of production preclude such a development. 
In Russia the development of agriculture must proceed 
along a different path, along the path of organising mil- 
lions of small and middle peasants in co-operatives, along 
the path of developing in the countryside a mass co-oper- 
ative movement supported by the state by means of 
preferential credits. Lenin rightly pointed out in his 
articles on co-operation that the development of agricul- 
ture in our country must proceed along a new path, along 
the path of drawing the majority of the peasants into 
socialist construction through the co-operatives, along 
the path of gradually introducing into agriculture the 
principles of collectivism, first in the sphere of market- 
ing and later in the sphere of production of agricultural 
products. 

Of extreme interest in this respect are several new phe- 
nomena observed in the countryside in connection wdth 
the work of the agricultural co-operatives. It is well 
known that new, large organisations have sprung up with- 
in the Selskosoyuz,®^ in different branches of agriculture, 
such as production of flax, potatoes, butter, etc., which 
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have a great future before them. Of these, the Flax 
Centre, for instance, unites a whole network of peasant 
flax growers’ associations.' The Flax Centre supplies the 
peasants with seeds and implements; then it buys all the 
flax produced by these peasants, disposes of it on the 
market on a large scale, guarantees the peasants a share 
in the profits, and in this way links peasant economy 
with state industry through the Selskosoyuz. WTiat shall 
we call this form of organisation of production? In my 
opinion, it is the domestic system of large-scale state- 
socialist production in the sphere of agriculture. In 
speaking of the domestic system of state-socialist produc- 
tion I do so by analogy with the domestic system under 
capitalism, let us say, in the textile industry, where the 
handicraftsmen received their raw material and tools 
from the capitalist and turned over to him the entire 
product of their labour, thus being in fact semi-wage 
earners working in their own homes. This is one of nu- 
merous indices showing, the path along which our agri- 
culture must develop. There is no need to mention here 
similar indices in other branches of agriculture. 

It scarcely needs proof that the vast majority of 
the peasantry will eagerly take this new path of devel- 
opment, rejecting the path of private capitalist lat- 
ifundia and wage slavery, the path of destitution 
and ruin. 

Here is what Lenin says about the path of develop- 
ment of our agriculture: 

“Slate power over all large-scale means of production, state 
power in the hands of the proletariat, the alliance of this prole- 
tariat with the many millions of small and very small peasants, 
the assured leadership of the peasantry by the proletariat. 
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etc. — is not this all that is necessa:^ for building a complete 
socialist society from the co-operatives, from the co-opera- 
tives alone, which we formerly looked down upon as huckstering 
and which from a certain aspect we have the right to look down 
upon as such now, under the NEP? Is this not all that is neces- 
sary for building a complete socialist society? This is not yet 
the building of socialist society, but it is all that is necessary 
and sufficient for this building” (see Vol. XXVII, p. 392). 

Further on, speaking of the necessity of giving fi- 
nancial and other assistance to the co-operatives, as a 
“new principal of organising the population” and a new 
“social system ” under the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
Lenin continues: 

“Every social system arises only with the financial assistance 
of a definite class. There is no need to mention the hundreds and 
hundreds of millions of rubles that the birth of ‘free’ capitalism 
cost. Now we must realise, and apply in our practical work, the 
fact that the social system which we must now give more than 
usual assistance is the co-operative system. But it must be assisted 
in the real sense of the word, i.e., it will not be enough to interpret 
assistance to mean assistance for any kind of co-operative trade; 
by assistance we must mean assistance for co-operative trade in 
which really large masses of the population really take part” {ibid., 
p. 393). 

What do all these facts prove? 

That the sceptics are wrong. 

That Leninism is right in regarding the masses of 
labouring peasants as the reserve of the proletariat. 

That the proletariat in power can and must use this 
reserve in order to link industry with agriculture, to 
advance socialist construction, and to provide for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat that necessary foundation 
without which the transition to socialist economy is 
impossible. 
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VI 

THE NATIONAL QUESTION 

From this theme I take two main questions; 

a) the presentation of the question; 

b) the liberation movement of the oppressed peoples 
and the proletarian revolution. 

1) The presentation of the question. During the last 
two decades the national question has undergone a num- 
ber of very important changes. The national question 
in the period of the Second International and the national 
question in the period of Leninism are far from being 
the same thing. They differ profoundly from each other, 
not only in their scope, but also in their intrinsic 
character. 

Formerly, the national question was usually confined 
to a narrow circle of questions, concerning, primarily, 
“civilised” nationalities. The Irish, the Hungarians, the 
Poles, the Finns, the Serbs, and several other European 
nationalities — that was the circle of unequal peoples 
in whose destinies the leaders of the Second International 
were interested. The scores and hundreds of millions 
of Asiatic and African peoples who are suffering national 
oppression in its most savage and cruel form usually 
remained outside of their field of vision. They hesitated 
to put white and black, "civilised” and “uncivilised” 
on the same plane. Two or three meaningless, lukewarm 
resolutions, which carefully evaded the question of lib- 
erating the colonies— that was all the leaders of the 
Second International could boast of. Now we can saj' that 
this duplicity and half-heartedness in dealing with the 
national question has been brought to an end. Leninism 
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laid bare this crying incongruity, broke down the wall 
between whites and blacks, between Europeans and Asiat- 
ics, between the “civilised” and “uncivilised” slaves 
of imperialism, and thus linked the national question 
with the question of the colonies. The national question 
was thereby transformed from a particular and internal 
state problem into a general and international problem, 
into a world problem of emancipating the oppressed 
peoples in the dependent countries and colonies from the 
yoke of imperialism. 

Formerly, the principle of self-determination of na- 
tions was usually misinterpreted, and not infrequently 
it was narrowed down to the idea of the right of nations 
to autonomy. Certain leaders of the Second International 
even went so far as to turn the right to self-determi- 
nation into the right to cultural autonomy, i.e., the 
right of oppressed nations to have their own cultural 
institutions, leaving all political power • in the hands 
of the ruling nation. As a consequence, the idea of self- 
determination stood in danger of being transformed from 
an instrument for combating annexations into an instru- 
ment for justifying them. Now we can say that this con- 
fusion has been cleared up. Leninism broadened the con- 
ception of self-determination, interpreting it as the right 
of the oppressed peoples of the dependent countries and 
colonies to complete secession, as the right of nations 
to independent existence as states. This precluded the 
possibility of justifying annexations by interpreting the 
right to self-determination as the right to autonomy. 
Thus, the principle of self-determination itself was trans- 
formed from an instrument for deceiving the masses, 
which it imdoubtedly was in the hands of the social- 
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chauvinists during the imperialist war, into an instru- 
ment for exposing all imperialist aspirations and chauvin- 
ist machinations, into an instrument for the politi- 
cal education of the masses in the spirit of interna- 
tionalism. 

Formerly, the question of the oppressed nations was 
usually regarded as purely a juridical question. Solemn 
proclamations about "national equality of rights,” 
innumerable declarations about the “equality of nations" 
— that was the stock-in-trade of the parties of the Second 
International, which glossed over the fact that “equality 
of nations” under imperialism, where one group of na- 
tions (a minority) lives by exploiting another group of 
nations, is sheer mockery of the oppressed nations. Now 
we can say that this bourgeois-juridical point of view 
on the national question has been exposed. Leninism 
brought the national question down from the lofty heights 
of high-sounding declarations to solid ground, and de- 
clared that pronouncements about the “equality of 
nations”not backed by the direct support of the proletarian 
parties for the liberation struggle of the oppressed nations 
are meaningless and false. In this way the question of 
the oppressed nations became one of supporting the 
oppressed nations, of rendering real and continuous assist- 
ance to them in their struggle against imperialism for 
real equality of nations, for their independent existence 
os states. 

Formerly, the national question was regarded from a 
reformist point of view, as an independent question hav- 
ing no connection with the general question of the power 
of capital, of the overthrow* of imperialism, of the prole- 
tarian revolution. It -was tacitly assumed that the victory 

10 J. V. S 1 a 1 i II, Vol. 6 
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of the proletariat in Europe was possible without a di- 
rect alliance with the liberation movement in the colo- 
nies, that the national-colonial question could be solved 
on the quiet, “of its owm accord, ” off the highway of 
the proletarian revolution, without a revolutionary strug- 
gle against imperialism. Now we can say that this anti- 
revolutionary point of view has been exposed. Leninism 
has proved, and the imperialist war and the revolution 
in Russia have confirmed, that the national question can 
be solved only in connection with and on the basis of 
the proletarian revolution, and that the road to victory 
of the revolution in the West lies through the revolution- 
ary alliance with the liberation movement of the colo- 
nies and dependent countries against imperialism. The 
national question is a part of the general question of 
the proletarian revolution, a part of the question of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The question is as follows: Are the revolutionary 
potentialities latent in the revolutionary liberation 
movement of the oppressed countries already exhausted, 
or not; and if not, is there any hope, any basis, for 
utilising these potentialities for the proletarian revolution, 
for transforming the dependent and colonial countries 
from a reserve of the imperialist bourgeoisie into a 
reserve of the revolutionary proletariat, into an ally 
of the latter? 

Leninism replies to this question in the affirmative, 
i.e., it recognises the existence of revolutionary capac- 
ities in the national liberation movement of the oppressed 
countries, and the possibility of using these for over- 
throwing the common enemy, for overthrowung im- 
perialism. The mechanics of the development of impe- 
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rialism, the imperialist war and the revolution in Russia 
wholly confirm the conclusions of Leninism on this 
score. 

Hence the necessity for the proletariat of the “domi- 
nant" nations to support— resolutely and actively to 
support— the national liberation movement of the op- 
pressed and dependent peoples. 

This doesnot mean, of course, that the proletariat must 
support every national movement, everywhere and al- 
ways, in every individual concrete case. It means that 
support must be given to such national movements as 
tend to weaken, to overthrow imperialism, and not to 
strengthen and preserve it. Cases occur when the national 
movements in certain oppressed countries come into con- 
flict with the interests of the development of the prole- 
tarian movement. In such cases support is, of course, 
entirely out of the question. The question of the rights 
of nations is not an isolated, self-sufficient question; 
it is a part of the general problem of the proletarian 
revolution, subordinate to the whole, and must be con- 
sidered from the point of view of the whole. In the forties 
of the last century Marx supported the national movement 
of the Poles and Hungarians and was opposed to the na- 
tional movement of the Czechs and the South Slavs. 
MTiy? Because the Czechs and the South Slavs were 
then “reactionary peoples,” “Russian outposts” in 
Europe, outposts of absolutism; whereas the Poles and the 
Hungarians wore “revolutionary peoples,” fighting against 
absolutism. Because support of the national movement 
of the Czechs and the South Slavs was at that Lime equiv- 
alent to indirect support for tsarism, the most dangerous 
enemy of the revolutionary movement in Europe, 
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“The various demands of democracy, ” writes Lenin, “includ- 
ing self-determination, are not an absolute, but a sma// part 
of the general democratic (now: general socialist) world movement. 
In individual concrete cases, the part may contradict the whole; 
if so, it must be rejected” (see Vol. XIX, pp. 257-58). 

This is the position in regard to the question of 
particular national movements, of the possible reaction- 
ary character of these movements — if, of course, they 
are appraised not from the formal point of view, not 
from the point of view of abstract rights, hut concretely, 
from the point of view of the interests of the revolu- 
tionary movement. 

The same must be said of the revolutionary character 
of national movements in general. The unquestionably 
revolutionary character of the vast majority of nation- 
al movements is as relative and peculiar as is the 
possible reactionary character of certain particular 
national movements. The revolutionary character of a 
national movement under the conditions of imperialist 
oppression does not necessarily presuppose the existence 
of proletarian elements in the movement, the existence 
of a revolutionary or a republican programme of the move- 
ment, the existence of a democratic basis of the move- 
ment. The struggle that the Emir of Afghanistan is 
waging for the independence of Afghanistan is objectively 
a revolutionaT~y struggle, despite the monarchist views 
of the Emir and his associates, for it weakens, disinte- 
grates and undermines imperialism; whereas the struggle 
waged by such '“desperate ” democrats and “Socialists,” 
“revolutionaries” and republicans as, for example, Ke- 
rensky and Tsereteli, Renaudel and Scheidemann, Cher- 
nov and Dan, Henderson and C^mes, during the imperial- 
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ist war was a reactionary struggle, for its result was the 
embellishmeut, the strengthening, the victory, of imperial- 
ism. For the same reasons, the struggle that the Egyptian 
merchants and bourgeois intellectuals are waging for 
the independence of Egypt is objectively a revolutionary 
struggle, despite the bourgeois origin and bourgeois title 
of the leaders of the Egyptian national movement, de- 
spite the fact that they are opposed to socialism; whereas 
the struggle that the British “Labour” Government is 
waging to preserve Egypt’s dependent position is for the 
same reasons a reactionary struggle, despite the proletar- 
ian origin and the proletarian title of the members of 
that government, despite the fact that they are “for" 
socialism. There is no need to mention the national move- 
ment in other, larger, colonial and dependent countries, 
such as India and China, every step of which along the 
road to liberation, even if it runs counter to the de- 
mands of formal democracy, is a steam-hammer blow 
at imperialism, i.e., is undoubtedly a revolutionary 
step. 

Lenin was right in saying that the national move- 
ment of the oppressed countries should be appraised not 
from the point of view of formal democracy, but from 
the point of view of the actual results, as showm by the 
general balance sheet of the struggle against imperialism, 
that is to say, “not in isolation, but on a world scale” 
(see Vol. XIX, p. 257). 

2) The liberation movement of the oppressed peoples 
and the proletarian revolution. In solving the national 
question Leninism proceeds from the following theses; 

a) the world is divided into two camps: the camp 
of a handful of civilised nations, which possess finance 
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capital and exploit the vast majority of the population 
of the globe; and the camp of the oppressed and exploit- 
ed peoples in the colonies and dependent countries 
which constitute that majority; 

b) the colonies and the dependent countries, oppressed 
and exploited by finance capital, constitute a vast re- 
serve and a very important source of strength for impe- 
rialism; 

c) the revolutionary struggle of the oppressed peo- 
ples in the dependent and colonial countries against im- 
perialism IS the only road that leads to their emancipa- 
tion from oppression and exploitation; 

d) the most important colonial and dependent coun- 
tries have already taken the path of the national libera- 
tion movement, which cannot but lead to the crisis of 
world capitalism; 

e) the interests of the proletarian movement in the 
developed countries and of the national liberation 
movement in the colonies call for the union of these 
two forms of the revolutionary movement into a com- 
mon front against the common enemy, against impe- 
rialism; 

f) the victory of the working class in the developed 
countries and the liberation of the oppressed peoples 
roru the yoke of imperialism are impossible without 
the formation and the consolidation of a common revo- 
lutionary front; 

S) the formation of a common revolutionary front 
is impossible unless the proletariat of the oppressor 
nations renders direct and determined support to 
the liberation movement of the oppressed peoples 
against the irnnerialism nf if.C **r\'rrT'rt « rtti-M 4- ■*•■*1' ** fz-i-w 
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nation can be free if it oppresses other nations” 
(Engels)- 

h) this support implies the upholding, defence and 
implementation of the slogan of the right of nations to 
secession, to independent existence as states; 

i) unless this slogan is implemented, the union and 
collaboration of nations within a single world economic 
system, which is the material basis for the victory of 
world socialism, cannot be brought about; 

i) this union can only he voluntary, arising on the 
basis of mutual confidence and fraternal relations 
among peoples. 

Hence the two sides, the two tendencies in the national 
question; the tendency towards political emancipation 
from the shackles of imperialism and towards the for- 
mation of an independent national state — a tendency 
which arose as a consequence of imperialist oppression 
and colonial exploitation; and the tendency towards 
closer economic relations among nations, which arose 
as a result of the formation of a world market and a 
world economic system. 

"Developing capitalism,” says Lenin, “knows two histori- 
cal tendencies in the national question. First: the awakening ol 
national life and national movements, struggle against all na- 
tional oppression, creation of national states. Second: develop- 
ment and acceleration of all kinds of intercourse between 
nations, breakdown of national barriers, creation of the interna- 
tional unity of capital, of economic life in general, of politics, 
science, etc. 

“Both tendencies are a world-wide law of capitalism. The 
first predominates at the beginning of its development, the second 
characterises mature capitalism that is moving towards its trans- 
formation into socialist society" (see Vol. XVII, pp. 139-40). 
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For imperialism these two tendencies represent irrecon- 
cilable contradictions; because imperialism cannot exist 
without exploiting colonies and forcibly retaining them 
within the framework of the “integral whole”; because 
imperialism can bring nations together only by means 
of annexations and colonial conquest, without which 
imperialism is, generally speaking, inconceivable. 

For communism, on the contrary, these tendencies 
are but two sides of a single cause — the cause of the eman- 
cipation of the oppressed peoples from the yoke of impe- 
rialism; because communism knows that the union of peo- 
ples in a single world economic system" is possible only 
on the basis of mutual confidence and voluntary agree- 
ment, and that the road to the formation of a voluntary 
union of peoples lies through the separation of the colo- 
nies from the “integral ” imperialist “whole, ” through 
the transformation of the colonies into independent 
states. 

Hence the necessity for a stubborn, continuous and 
determined struggle against the dominant-nation chau- 
vinism of the “Socialists” of the ruling nations (Britain, 
France, America, Italy, Japan, etc.), who do not want to 
fight their imperialist governments, who do not want 
to support the struggle of the oppressed peoples in 
“their” colonies for emancipation from oppression, for 
secession. 

Without such-a struggle the education of the working 
class of the ruling nations in the spirit of true internation- 
alism, in the spirit of closer relations with the toiling 
masses of the dependent countries and colonies, in the 
spirit of real preparation for the proletarian revolution, 
is inconceivable. The revolution would not have been 
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victorious in Russia, and Kolchak and Denikin would 
not have been crushed, had not the Russian proletariat 
enjoyed the sympathy and support of the oppressed peo- 
ples of the former Russian Empire. But to win the sym- 
pathy and support of these peoples it had first of all to 
break the fetters of Russian imperialism and free these 
peoples from the yoke of national oppression. 

Without this it would have been impossible to consoli- 
date Soviet power, to implant real internationalism and 
to create that remarkable organisation for the collabora- 
tion of peoples which is called the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and which is the living prototype 
of the future union of peoples in a single world economic 
system. 

Hence the necessity of fighting against the national 
isolationism, narrowness and aloofness of the Socialists 
in the oppressed countries, who do not want to rise above 
their national parochialism and who do not under- 
stand the connection between the liberation movement 
in their own countries and the proletarian movement in 
the ruling countries. 

Without such a struggle it is inconceivable that the 
proletariat of the oppressed nations can maintain an 
independent policy and its class solidarity with the pro- 
letariat of the ruling countries in the fight for the over- 
throw of the common enemy, in the fight for the over- 
throw of imperialism. 

Without such a struggle, internationalism would be 
impossible. 

Such is the way in which the toiling masses of the 
dominant and of the oppressed nations must be educated 
in the spirit of revolutionary internationalism. 
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Here is what Lenin says about this twofold task of 
communism in educating the workers in the spirit of 
interna tionalism : 

“Can sucli education ... be concretely identical in great, 
oppressing nations and in small, oppressed nations, in annexing 
nations and in annexed nations? 

“OLviousl}'^ not. The way to the one goal — to complete equal- 
ity, to the closest relations and the subsequent amalgamation 
of all nations — obviously proceeds here by different routes in 
each concrete case; in the same way, let us say, as the route to 
a point in the middle of a given page lies towards the left from 
one edge and towards the right from the opposite edge. If a Social- 
Democrat belonging to a great, oppressing, annexing nation, 
while advocating the amalgamation of nations in general, were 
to forget even for one moment that ‘his’ Nicholas II, ‘his’ Wil- 
helm, George, Poincare, etc., also stands for amalgamation with 
small nations (by means of annexations) — Nicholas II being for 
‘amalgamation’ with Galicia, Wilhelm II for ‘amalgamation’ 
with Belgium, etc. — such a Social-Democrat would be a ridiculous 
doctrinaire in theory and an abettor of imperialism in practice. 

“The weight of emphasis in the internationalist education 
of the workers in the oppressing countries must necessarily con- 
sist in their advocating and upholding freedom of secession for 
oppressed countries. Without this' there can be no internation- 
alism. It is our right and duty to treat ever}' Social-Democrat 
of an oppressing nation who fails to conduct such propaganda as 
an imperialist and a scoundrel. This is an absolute demand, even 
if the chance of secession being possible and ‘feasible’ before 
the introduction of socialism be only one in a thousand. . . . 

“On the other hand, a Social-Democrat belonging to a small 
nation must emphasise in his agitation the second word of our 
general formula; ‘voluntary union’ of nations. He may, without 
violating his duties as an internationalist, he in favour of either 
the political independence of his nation or its inclusion in a neigh- 
bouring state X, Y, Z, etc. But in all cases he must fight against 
small-nation narrow-mindedness, isolationism and aloofness, he 
must fight for the recognition of the whole and the general, for 
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the subordinatioa of the interests of the particular to the inter- 
ests of the general. 

“People who have not gone thoroughly into the question 
think there is a ‘contradiction’ in Social-Democrats of oppressing 
nations insisting on ‘freedom of secession,’ while Social-Demo- 
crats of oppressed nations insist on 'freedom of union.’ However, 
a little reflection will show that there is not, and cannot be, any 
other road leading from the given situation to internationalism 
and the amalgamation of nations, any other road to this goal" 
(see Vol. XIX, pp. 261-62). 


vn 

STRATEGY AND TACTICS 

From this theme I take six questions: 

a) strategy and tactics as the science of leadership 
in the class struggle of the proletariat; 

b) stages of the revolution, and strategy; 

c) the flow and ebb of the movement, and tactics; 

d) strategic leadership; 

e) tactical leadership; 

f) reformism and revolutionism. 

1) Strategy and tactics as the science of leadership in 
the class struggle of the proletariat. The period of the 
domination of the Second International was mainly a 
period of the formation and training of the proletarian 
political armies under conditions of more or less peaceful 
development. It was the period of parliamentarism as 
the predominant form of the class struggle. Questions 
of great class conflicts, of preparing the proletariat for 
revolutionary clashes, of the means of achieving the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, did not seem to be on the 
order of the day at that time. The task was confined to 
utilising all means of legal development for the purpose 
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of forming and training the proletarian armies, to uti- 
lising parliamentarism in conformity with the condi- 
tions under which the status of the proletariat remained, 
and, as it seemed, had to remain, that of an opposition. 
It scarcely needs proof that in such a period and 
with such a conception of the tasks of the proletariat 
there could be neither an integral strategy nor any elab- 
orated tactics. There were fragmentary and detached 
ideas about tactics and strategy, but no tactics or strat- 
egy as such. 

The mortal sin of the Second International was not 
that it pursued at that time the tactics of utilising par- 
liamentary forms of struggle, but that it overestimated 
the importance of these forms, that it considered them 
virtually the only forms; and that when the period of 
open revolutionary battles set in and the question of 
extra -parliamentary forms of struggle came to the fore, 
the parties of the Second International turned their backs 
on these new tasks, refused to shoulder them. 

Only in the subsequent period, the period of direct 
action by the proletariat, the period of proletarian revo- 
lution, when the question of overthrowing the bourgeoi- 
sie became a question of immediate practical action; 
when the question of the reserves of the proletariat 
(strategy) became one of the most burning questions; 
when all forms of struggle and of organisation, parliamen- 
tary and extra -parliamentary (tactics), had quite clearly 
manifested themselves — only in this period could an 
integral strategy and elaborated tactics for the struggle 
of the proletariat be worked out. It was precisely in this 
period that Lenin brought out into the light of day the 
brilliant ideas of Marx and Engels on tactics and strategj' 
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that had been suppressed by the opportunists of the 
Second International. But Lenin did not confine himself 
to restoring particular tactical propositions of Marx and 
Engels. He developed them further and supplemented 
them with new ideas and propositions, combining them 
all into a system of rules and guiding principles for 
the leadership of the class struggle of the proletariat. 
Lenin’s pamphlets, such as W/iat Is To Be Done?, Two 
Tactics, Imperialism, The State and Revolution, The Prole- 
tarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, “Left-Wing” 
Communism, undoubtedly constitute priceless contri- 
butions to the general treasury of Marxism, to its rev- 
olutionary arsenal. -The strategy and tactics of Leninism 
constitute the science of leadership in the revolutionary 
struggle of the proletariat. 

2) Stages of the revolution, and strategy. Strategy is the 
determination of the direction of the main blow of the 
proletariat at a given stage of the revolution, the elabora- 
tion of a corresponding plan for the disposition of the 
revolutionary forces (main and secondary reserves), the 
fight to carry out this plan throughout the given stage of 
the revolution. 

Our revolution had already passed through two stages, 
and after the October Revolution it entered a third one. 
Our strategy changed accordingly. 

First stage. 1903 to February 1917. Objective: to 
overthrow- tsarism and completely wipe out the survivals 
of medievalism. The main force of the revolution: the 
proletariat. Immediate reserves: the peasantry. Direction 
of the main blow; the isolation of the liberal-monarchist 
bourgeoisie, which was striving to win over the peasant- 
ry and liquidate the revolution by a compromise with 
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tsarism. Plan for the disposition of forces: alliance of 
the working class with the peasantry. “The proletariat 
must carry to completion the democratic revolution, by 
allying to itself the mass of the peasantry in order to 
crush by force the resistance of the autocracy and to 
paralyse the instability of the bourgeoisie” (see Lenin, 
Vol. yill, p. 96). 

Second stage. March 1917 to October 1917. Objective: 
to overthrow imperialism in Russia and to withdraw 
from the imperialist war. The main force of the revolu- 
tion: the proletariat. Immediate reserves: the poor peas- 
antry. The proletariat of neighbouring countries as prob- 
able reserves. The protracted war and the crisis of im- 
perialism as a favourable factor. Direction of the main 
blow: isolation of the petty-bourgeois democrats (Menshe- 
viks and Socialist-Revolutionaries), who were striving 
to win over the toiling masses of the peasantry and to 
put an end to the revolution by a compromise with 
imperialism. Plan for the disposition of forces: al- 
liance of the proletariat with the poor peasantry. “The 
proletariat must accomplish the socialist revolution, by 
allying to itself the mass of the semi-proletarian ele- 
ments of the population in order to crush by force the 
resistance of the bourgeoisie and to paralyse the in- 
stability of the peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie" 
{ibid.). 

Third stage. Began after the October Revolution. 
Objective: to consolidate the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat in one country, using it as a base for the defeat of 
imperialism in all countries. The revolution spreads 
bey^ond the confines of one country; the epoch of 
world revolution has begun. The main forces of the rev- 
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olution; the dictatorship of the proletariat in one coun- 
try, the revolutionary movement of the proletariat 
in all countries. Main reserves; the semi-proletarian and 
small-peasant masses in the developed countries, the lib- 
eration movement in the colonies and dependent coun- 
tries. Direction of the main blow; isolation of the petty- 
bourgeois democrats, isolation of the parties of the Sec- 
ond International, -which constitute the main support 
of the policy of compromise with imperialism. Plan for 
the disposition of forces; alliance of the proletarian rev- 
olution with the liberation movement in the colonies 
and the dependent countries. 

Strategy deals with the main forces of the revolution 
and their reserves. It changes with the passing of the rev- 
olution from one stage to another, but remains basical- 
ly unchanged throughout a given stage. 

3) The flow and ebb of the movement, and tactics. Tac- 
tics are the determination of the line of conduct of the 
proletariat in the comparatively short period of the flow 
or ebb of the movement, of the rise or decline of the revo- 
lution, the fight to carry out this line by means of replac- 
ing old forms of struggle and organisation by new ones, 
old slogans by new ones, by combining these forms, etc, 
Mliile the object of strategy is to win the -war against 
tsarism, let us say, or against the bourgeoisie, to carry 
througli the struggle against tsarism or against the bour- 
geoisie to its end, tactics pursue less important objects, 
for their aim is not the winning of the war as a 
whole, but the winning of some particular engagements 
or some particular battles, the carrying through success- 
fully of some particular campaigns or actions corre- 
sponding to the concrete circumstances in the given period 
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of rise or decline of the revolution. Tactics are a part of 
strateg 5 '-, subordinate to it and serving it. 

Tactics change according to flow and ebb. While the 
strategic plan remained unchanged during the first stage 
of the revolution (1903 to February 1917), tactics changed 
several times during that period. In the period from 
1903 to 1905 the Party pursued offensive tactics, for the 
tide of the revolution was rising, the movement was on 
the upgrade, and tactics had to proceed from this fact. 
Accordingly, the forms of struggle were revolutionary, 
corresponding to the requirements of the rising tide of 
the revolution. Local political strikes, political defaon- 
strations, the general political strike, boycott of the 
Duma, uprising, revolutionary fighting slogans — such 
were the successive forms of struggle during that period. 
These changes in the forms of struggle were accom- 
panied by corresponding changes in the forms of organisa- 
tion. Factory committees, revolutionary peasant commit- 
tees, strike committees, Soviets of workers’ deputies, a 
workers’ party operating more or less openly — such were 
the forms of organisation during that period. 

In the period from 1907 to 1912 the Party was com- 
pelled to resort to tactics of retreat; for we then experi- 
enced a decline in the revolutionary movement, the ebb 
of the revolution, and tactics necessarily had to take this 
fact into consideration. The forms of struggle, as well as 
the forms of organisation, changed accordingly: instead 
of the boycott of the Duma — participation in the Duma; 
instead of open revolutionary actions outside the 
Duma — actions and work in the Duma; instead of 
general political strikes — partial economic strikes, or 
simply a lull in activities. Of course, the Party had to go 
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underground during that period, while the revolutionary 
mass organisations were replaced by cultural, educational, 
co-operative, insurance and other legal organisations. 

The same must be said of the second and third stages 
of the revolution, during which tactics changed dozens of 
times, whereas the strategic plans remained rmchanged. 

Tactics deal with the forms of struggle and the forms 
of organisation of the proletariat, with their changes and 
combinations. During a given stage of the revolution 
tactics may change several times, depending on the flow 
or ebb, the rise or decline, of the revolution. 

4) Strategic leadership. The reserves of the revolu- 
tion can be: 

direct: a) the peasantry and in general the interme- 
diate strata of the population within the country; b) the 
proletariat of neighbouring countries; c) the revolu- 
tionary movement in the colonies and dependent coun- 
tries; d) the conquests and gains of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat — part of which the proletariat may give 
up temporarily, while retaining superiority of forces, 
in order to buy off a powerful enemy and gain a 
respite; and 

indirect: a) the contradictions and conflicts among 
the non-proletarian classes within the country, which 
can he utilised by the proletariat to weaken the enemy 
and to strengthen its own reserves; b) contradictions, 
conflicts and wars (the imperialist war, for instance) 
among the bourgeois slates hostile to the proletarian 
slate, which can be utilised by the proletariat in its of- 
fensive or in manoeuvring in the event of a forced retreat. 

There is no need to speak at length about the reserves 
of the first category, as their significance is clear to 
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everyone. As for the reserves of the second category, whose 
significance is not always clear, it must be said that 
sometimes they are of prime importance for the progress 
of the revolution. One can hardly deny the enormous 
importance, for example, of the conflict between the 
petty-bourgeois democrats (Socialist-Revolutionaries) 
and the liberal-monarchist bourgeoisie (the Cadets) 
during and after the first revolution, which undoubt- 
edly played its part in freeing the peasantry" from 
the influence of the bourgeoisie. Still less reason is 
there for denying the colossal importance of the fact that 
the principal groups of imperialists were engaged in a 
deadly war during the period of the October Revolution, 
when the imperialists, engrossed in war among them- 
selves, were unable to concentrate their forces against the 
young Soviet power, and the proletariat, for this very 
reason, was able to get down to the work of organising 
its forces and consolidating its power, and to prepare 
the rout of Kolchak and Denikin. It must he presumed 
that now, when the contradictions among the imperial- 
ist groups are becoming more and more profound, and 
when a new war among them is becoming inevitable; 
reserves of this description will assume ever greater im- 
portance for the proletariat. 

The task of strategic leadership is to make proper use 
of all these reserves for the achievement of the main 
object of the revolution at the given stage of its develop- 
ment. 

\Vhat does making proper use of reserves mean? 

It means fulfilling certain necessary conditions, of 
which the following must be regarded as the principal 
ones: 
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Firstly. The concentration of the main forces of the 
revolution at the enemy’s most vulnerable spot at the 
decisive moment, 'when the revolution has already be- 
come ripe, when the offensive is going full-steam ahead, 
when insurrection is knocking at the door, and when bring- 
ing the reserves up to the vanguard is the decisive con- 
dition of success. The Party’s strategy during the period 
from April to October 1917 can be taken as an example 
of this manner of utilising reserves. Undoubtedly, the 
enemy’s most vulnerable spot at that time was the war. 
Undoubtedly, it was on this question, as the fundamen- 
tal one, that the Party rallied the broadest masses of 
the population around the proletarian vanguard. The 
Party’s strategy during that period was, while training 
the vanguard for street action by means of manifesta- 
tions and demonstrations, to bring the reserves up to the 
vanguard through the medium of the Soviets in the rear 
and the soldiers’ committees at the front. The outcome 
of the revolution has shown that the reserves were prop- 
erly utilised. 

Here is what Lenin, paraphrasing the well-known 
theses of Marx and Engels on insurrection, says about this 
condition of the strategic utilisation of the forces of the 
revolution; 

"1) Never play with insurrection, but when beginning it 
firmly realise that you must go to the end. 

“2) Concentrate a great superiority of forces at the decisive 
point, at the decisive moment, otherwise the enemy, who has the 
advantage of belter preparation and organisation, will destroy 
the insurgents. 

"3) Once the insurrection has begun, you must act with the 
greatest determination, and by all means, without fail, lake the 
offensive. ‘The defensive is the death of every armed rising.’ 
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“4) You must try to take the enemy by surprise and seize 
the moment when his forces are scattered. 

“5) You must strive for daily successes, even if small (one 
might say hourly, if it is the case of one town), and at all costs 
retain the ‘moral ascendancy’” (see Vol. XXI, pp. 319-20). 

Secondly. The selection o£ the moment for the deci- 
sive blow, of the moment for starting the insurrection, 
so timed as to coincide with the moment when the cri- 
sis has reached its climax, when it is already the case 
that the vanguard is prepared to fight to the end, the 
reserves are prepared to support the vanguard, and 
maximum consternation reigns in the ranks of the 
enemy. 

The decisive battle, says Lenin, may he deemed to have fully 
matured if “(1) all the class forces hostile to us have become 
sufficiently entangled, are sufficiently at loggerheads, have 
sufficiently weakened themselves in a struggle which is beyond 
their strength”; if “(2) all the vacillating, wavering, unstable, 
intermediate elements— the petty bourgeoisie, the petty-bourgeois 
democrats as distinct from the bourgeoisie — have sufficiently 
exposed themselves in the eyes of the people, have sufficiently 
disgraced themselves through their practical bankruptcy”; if 
“(3) among the proletariat a mass sentiment in favour of 
supporting the most determined, supremely bold, revolutionary 
action against the bourgeoisie has arisen and begun vigorously 
to grow. Then revolution is indeed ripe; then, indeed, if we have 
correctly^ gauged all the conditions indicated above . . . and if we 
have chosen the moment rightly, our victory is assured” (see 
Vol. XXV, p. 229). 


The manner in which the October uprising was 
carried out may be taken as a model of such strat- 
egy- 
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Failure to observe this condition leads, to a dan- 
gerous error called “loss of tempo, ” when the Party 
lags behind the movement or runs far ahead of it, court- 
ing the danger of failure. An example of such “loss of 
tempo, ” of how the moment for an uprising should not 
be chosen, may be seen in the attempt made by a sec- 
tion of our comrades to begin the uprising by arrest- 
ing the Democratic Conference in September 1917, 
when wavering was still apparent in the Soviets, w^hen 
the armies at the front were still at the crossroads, 
when the reserves had not yet been hronght np to the 
vanguard. 

Thirdly. Undeviating pursuit of the course adopted, 
no matter what difficulties and complications are en- 
countered on the road towards the goal; this is necessary 
in order that the vanguard may not lose sight of the main 
goal of the struggle and that the masses may not stray 
from the road while marching tow'ards that goal and 
striving to rally around the vanguard. Failure to observe 
this condition leads to a grave error, well known to sail- 
ors as “losing one’s bearings.” As an e.\'amp]e of this “los- 
ing one's bearings” we may lake the erroneous conduct of 
our Party when, immediately after the Democratic Confer- 
ence, it adopted a resolution to participate in the Pre- 
parliament. For the moment the Parly, as it were, forgot 
that the Pre-parliament was an attempt of the bourgeoisie 
to switch the country from the path of the Soviets to the 
path of bourgeois parliamentarism, that the Parly’s par- 
ticipation in such a body might result in mixing every- 
thing up and confusing the workers and peasants, who 
were waging a revolutionary struggle under the slogan- 
All Power lo (he Soviets.” This mistake was rectified 
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by the withdrawal of the Bolsheviks from the Pre-par- 
liament. 

Fourthly. Manoeuvring the reserves with a view to 
effecting a proper retreat when the enemy is strong, when 
retreat is inevitable, when to accept battle forced upon 
us by the enemy is obviously disadvantageous, when, 
with the given relation of forces, retreat becomes the 
only way to escape a blow against the vanguard and to 
retain the reserves for the latter. 

“The revolutionary parties,” says Lenin, “must complete 
their education. They have learned to attack. Now they have to 
realise that this knowledge must be supplemented with the knowl- 
edge how to retreat properly. They have to realise — and the revo- 
lutionary class is taught to realise it by its own bitter experience— 
that victory is impossible unless they have learned both how to 
attack and how to retreat properly” (see Vol. XXV, p. 177). 

The object of this strategy is to gain time, to disrupt 
the enemy, and to accumulate forces in order later 
to assume the offensive. 

The signing of the Brest Peace may be taken as a 
model of this strategy, for it enabled the Party to gain 
time, to take advantage of the conflicts in the camp of 
the imperialists, to disrupt the forces of the enemy, 
to retain the support of the peasantry, and to ac- 
cumulate forces in preparation for the offensive against 
Kolchak and Denikin. 

“In concluding a separate peace,” said Lenin at that time, 
“we free ourselves as much as is possible at the present moment 
from both warring imperialist groups, we take advantage of their 
mutual enmity and warfare, which hinder them from making 
a deal against us, and for a certain period have our hands 
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free to advance and to consolidate the socialist revolution (see 
Vol. XXII, p. 198). 

“Now even the biggest fool,” said Lenin three years after 
the Brest Peace, can see “that the ‘Brest Peace' was a concession 
that strengthened ns and broke up the forces of international 
imperialism” (see Vol. XXVII, p, 7). 


Such, are the principal conditions which ensure cor- 
rect strategic leadership. 

5) Tactical leadership. Tactical leadership is a part of 
strategic leadership, subordinated to the tasks and the 
requirements of the latter. The task of tactical leader- 
ship is to master all forms of struggle and organisation 
of the proletariat and to ensure that they are used prop- 
erly so as to achieve, with the given relation of forces, the 
maximum results necessary to prepare for strategic 
success. 

What is meant by making proper use of the forms of 
struggle and organisation of the proletariat? 

It means fulfilling certain necessary conditions, of 
which the following must be regarded as the principal 
ones: 

Firstly. To put in the forefront precisely those forms 
of struggle and organisation which are best suited to the 
conditions prevailing during the flow or ebb of the move- 
ment at a given moment, and which therefore can facili- 
tate and ensure the bringing of the masses to the revolu- 
tionary positions, the bringing of the millions to the rev- 
olutionary front, and their disposition at the revolution- 
ary front. 

The point here is not that the vanguard should realise 
the impossibility of preserving the old regime and the in- 
evitability of its overthrow. The point is that the masses, 
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the millions, should understand this inevitability and 
display their readiness to support the vanguard. But 
the masses can understand this only from their own ex- 
perience. The task is to enable the vast masses to realise 
from their own experience the inevitability of the over- 
throw of the old regime, to promote such methods of 
struggle and forms of organisation as will make it easier 
for the masses to realise from experience the correctness 
of the revolutionary slogans. 

The vanguard would have become detached from the 
working class, and the working class would have lost 
contact with the masses, if the Party had not decided at 
the time to participate in the Duma, if it had not decided 
to concentrate its forces on work in the Duma and to 
develop a struggle on the basis of this work, in order to 
make it easier for the masses to realise from their own 
experience the futility of the Duma, the falsity of the 
promises of the Cadets, the impossibility of compromise 
with tsarism, and the inevitability of an alliance between 
the peasantrj" and the working class. Had the masses 
not gained their experience during the period of the 
Duma, the exposure of the Cadets and the hegemony of 
the proletariat would have been impossible. 

The danger of the “Otzovist” tactics was that they 
threatened to detach the vanguard from the millions of 
its reserves. 

The Party would have become detached from the 
working class, and the working class would have lost its 
influence among the broad masses of the peasants and 
soldiers, if the proletariat had followed the “Left” Com- 
munists, who called for an uprising in April 1917, 
when the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries had 
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not yet exposed themselves as advocates of war and 
imperialism, when the masses had not yet realised from 
their own experience the falsity of the speeches of 
the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries about 
peace, land and freedom. Had the masses not gained this 
experience during the Kerensky period, the Mensheviks 
and Socialist- Revolutionaries would not have been 
isolated and the dictatorship of the proletariat wmuld 
have been impossible. Therefore, the tactics of “pa- 
tiently explaining” the mistakes of the petty-bourgeois 
parties and of open struggle in the Soviets were the only 
correct tactics. 

The danger of the tactics of the "Left” Communists 
was that they threatened to transform the Party from the 
leader of the proletarian revolution into a handful of 
futile conspirators with no ground to stand on. 

“Victory cannot be won with the vanguard alone,” says 
Lenin. “To throw the vanguard alone into the decisive battle, 
before the whole class, before the broad masses have taken up 
a position either of direct support of the vanguard, or at least 
of benevolent neutrality towards it . . . would be not merely folly 
but a crime. And in order that actuallj' the whole class, that actual- 
ly the broad masses of the working people and those oppressed 
by capital may take up such a position, propaganda and agitation 
alone are not enough. For this the masses must have their ov-Ti 
political experience. Such is the fundamental law of all great 
revolutions, now confirmed with astonishing force and vividness 
not only in Russia hut also in Germany. Not only the uncultured, 
often illiterate masses of Russia, but the highly cultured, entire- 
ly lilerale masses of Germany had to realise through their own 
painful experience the absolute impotence and spinelessness, the 
absolute helplessness and serx-ility to the bourgeoisie, the utter 
vileness, of the government of the knights of the Second Inter- 
national, the absolute inevitability of a dictatorship of the 
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extreme reactionaries (Kornilov in Russia, Kapp and Go. in Ger- 
many) as the only alternative to a dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat, in order to turn resolutely towards communism” (see Vol. XXV, 

p. 228). 

Secondly. To locate at any given moment the partic- 
ular link in the chain of processes which, if grasped, 
will enable us to keep hold of the whole, chain and to 
prepare the conditions for achieving strategic success. 

The point here is to single out from all the tasks con- 
fronting the Party the particular immediate task, the 
fulfilment of which constitutes the central point, and the 
accomplishment of which ensures the successful fulfilment 
of the other immediate tasks. 

The importance of this thesis may he illustrated by 
two examples, one of which could be taken from the 
remote past (the period of the formation of the Party) 
and the other from the immediate present (the period 
of the NEP). 

In the period of the formation of the Party, when 
the innumerable circles and organisations had not yet 
been linked together, when amateurishness and the pa- 
rochial outlook of the circles were corroding the Party 
from top to bottom, when ideological confusion was the 
characteristic feature of the internal life of the Party, 
the main link and the main task in the chain of links 
and in the chain of tasks then confronting the Partj'’ proved 
to be the establishment of an all-Russian illegal newspaper 
(/skra). 'i^Tiy? Because, under the conditions then pre- 
vailing, only by means of an all-Russian illegal newspaper 
was it possible to create a solid core of the Party ca- 
pable of uniting the innumerable circles and organ- 
isations into one whole, to prepare the conditions for 
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ideological and tactical unity, and thus to build the 
foundations for the formation of a real party. 

During the period of transition from war to economic 
construction, when industry was vegetating in the grip of 
disruption and agriculture was suffering from a shortage 
of urban manufactured goods, when the establishment 
of a bond between state industry and peasant economy 
became the fundamental condition for successful socialist 
construction — in that period it turned out that the main 
link in the chain of processes, the main task among a 
number of tasks, was to develop trade. \^Tiy? Because 
under the conditions of the NEP the bond between in- 
dustry and peasant economy cannot be established ex- 
cept through trade; because under the conditions of the 
NEP production without sale is fatal for industry; be- 
cause industry can be expanded only by the expansion 
of sales as a result of developing trade; because onl}' 
after we have consolidated our position in the sphere 
of trade, only after we have secured control of trade, 
only after we have secured this link can there be any hope 
of linking industry with the peasant market and success- 
fully fulfilling the other immediate tasks in order to 
create the conditions for building the foundations of 
socialist economy. 

“It is not enough to be a revolutionary and an adherent of 
socialism or a Communist in general,” says Lenin. “One must be 
able at each particular moment to find the particular link in 
the chain which one must grasp with all one’s might in order to 
keep hold of the whole chain and to prepare firmly for the 
transition to the next link.”. . . 

“At the present lime . . . this link is the revival of internal 
trade under proper state regulation (direction). Trade— that is the 
‘link’ in the historical chain of events, in the transitional forms 
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talk about, mere eyewash. That is why, with reformist 
tactics under the conditions of bourgeois rule, reforms are 
inevitably transformed into an instrument for strength- 
ening that rule, an instrument for disintegrating the 
revolution. 

To a revolutionary, on the contrary, the main thing 
is revolutionary work and not reforms; to him reforms 
are a by-product of the revolution. That is w’hy, with rev- 
olutionary tactics under the conditions of bourgeois rule, 
reforms are naturally transformed into an instrument 
for disintegrating that rule, into an instrument for 
strengthening the revolution, into a strongpoint for the 
further development of the revolutionary movement, 

I The revolutionary will accept a reform in order to 
use it as an aid in combining legal work with illegal 
work and to intensify, under its cover, the illegal work for 
the revolutionary preparation of the masses for the over- 
throw of the bourgeoisie. 

That is the essence of making revolutionary use of 
reforms and agreements under the conditions of impe- 
rialism. 

The reformist, on the contrary, will accept reforms in 
order to renounce all illegal work, to thwart the prepa- 
ration of the masses for the revolution and to rest in the 
shade of “bestowed” reforms. 

That is the essence of reformist tactics. 

Such is the position in regard to reforms and agree- 
ments under the conditions of imperialism. 

The situation changes somewhat, however, after the 
overthrow of imperialism, under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Under certain conditions, in a certain sit- 
uation, the proletarian power may find itself compelled 
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temporarily to leave the path of the revolutionary 
reconstruction of the existing order of things and to take 
the path of its gradual transformation, the “reformist 
path, ” as Lenin says in his well-known article “The 
Importance of Gold, the path of flanking movements, 
of reforms and concessions to the non-proletarian classes— 
in order to disintegrate these classes, to give the revolu- 
tion a respite, to recuperate one’s forces and prepare the 
conditions for a new offensive. It cannot be denied that 
in a sense this is a “reformist ’’path. But it must be borne 
in mind that there is a fundamental distinction here, 
which consists in the fact that in this case the reform 
emanates from the proletarian power, it strengthens the 
proletarian power, it procures for it a necessary respite, 
its purpose is to disintegrate, not the revolution, but the 
non-proletarian classes. 

Under such conditions a reform is thus transformed 
into its opposite. 

The proletarian power is able to adopt such a policy 
because, and only because, the sweep of the revolution in 
the preceding period was great enough and therefore 
provided a sufficiently wide expanse within which to 
retreat, substituting for offensive tactics the tactics of 
temporary retreat, the tactics of flanking movement^ 

Thus, while formerly, under bourgeois rule, reforms 
were a by-product of revolution, now, under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the source of reforms 
is the revolutionary gains of the proletariat, the reserves 
accumulated in the hands of the proletariat and consist- 
ing of these gains. 

“Only Marxism,” says Lenin, “has precisely and correctly 
defined the relation of reforms to revolution. However, Marx 
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was able to see this relation only from one aspect, namely, under 
the conditions preceding the first to any extent permanent and 
lasting victory of the proletariat, if only in a single countiy. Under 
those conditions, the basis of the proper relation was: reforms are 
a by-product of the revolutionary class struggle of the proletar- 
iat. , , . After the victory of the proletariat, if only in a single 
country, something new enters into the relation between reforms 
and revolution. In principle, it is the same as before, but a change 
in form takes place, which Marx himself could not foresee, but 
which can be appreciated only on the basis of the philosophy and 
politics of Marxism. . . . After the victorj' (while still remaining 
a ‘by-product’ on an international scale) they (i.e., reforms — 
J. St.) are, in addition, for the country in which victory has been 
achieved, a necessary and legitimate respite in those cases when, 
after the utmost exertion of effort, it becomes obvious that suf- 
ficient strength is lacking for the revolutionary accomplishment 
of this or that transition. Victory creates such a ‘reserve of strength’ 
that it is possible to hold out even in a forced retreat, to hold out 
both materially and morally” (see Vol. XXVII, pp. 84-85). 


vin 

THE PAHTY 

In the pre-revolutionary period, the period of more 
or less peaceful development, when the parties of the 
Second International were the predominant force in the 
working-class movement and parliamentary forms of 
struggle were regarded as the principal forms — under 
those conditions the Party neither had nor could have had 
that great and decisive importance which it acquired 
afterwards, under conditions of open revolutionary 
clashes. Defending the Second International against 
attacks made upon it, Kaulsky says that the parties' 
of the Second International are an instrument of peace 
and not of war, and that for this very reason they were 
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powerless to take any important steps during the war, 
during the period of revolutionary action by the proletar- 
iat. That is quite true. But what does it mean? It means 
that the parties of the Second International are unfit for 
the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat, that they 
are not militant parties of the proletariat, leading the 
workers to power, but election machines adapted for 
parliamentary elections and parliamentary struggle. 
This, in fact, explains why, in the days when the oppor- 
tunists of the Secondinternational were in the ascendancy, 
it was not the party but its parliamentary group that 
was the chief political organisation of the proletariat. It 
is well known that the party at that time was really an 
appendage and subsidiary of the parliamentary group. It 
scarcely needs proof that under such circumstances and 
with such a party at the helm there could be no ques- 
tion of preparing the proletariat for revolution. 

But matters have changed radically with the davm of 
the new period. The new period is one of open class colli- 
sions, of revolutionary action by the proletariat, of pro- 
letarian revolution, a period when forces are being di- 
rectly mustered for the overthrow of imperialism and the 
seizure of power by the proletariat. In this period the 
proletariat is confronted with new tasks, the tasks of 
reorganising all party work on new, revolutionary lines; 
of educating the workers in the spirit of revolutionary 
struggle for power; of preparing and moving up re- 
serves; of establishing an alliance with the proletarians of 
neighbouring countries; of establishing firm ties with 
the liberation movement in the colonies and dependent 
countries, etc., etc. To think that these new tasks can be 
performed by the old Social-Democratic parties, brought 
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up as Uiej'- were in the peaceful conditions of parlia- 
mentarism, is to doom oneself to hopeless despair, to 
inevitable defeat. If, with such tasks to shoulder, the 
proletariat remained under the leadership of the old 
parties, it would be completely unarmed. It scarcely 
needs proof that the proletariat could not consent to such 
a state of affairs. 

Hence the necessity for a new party, a militant party, 
a revolutionary party, one hold enough to lead the prole- 
tarians in the struggle for power, sufficiently experienced 
to find its bearings amidst the complex conditions 
of a revolutionarj’' situation, and sufficiently flexible 
to steer clear of all submerged rocks in the path to its 
goal. 

Without such a party it is useless even to think of 
overthrowing imperialism, of achieving the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 

This new party is the party of Leninism. 

What are the specific features of this new party? 

1) The Parly as the advanced detachment of the work- 
ing class. The Party must be, first of all, the advanced 
detachment of the working class. The Party must absorb 
all the best elements of the working class, their expe- 
rience, their revolutionary spirit, their selfless devotion 
to the cause of the proletariat. But in order that it may 
really be the advanced detachment, the Party must 
be armed with revolulionarj' tbeorj^ with a knowledge 
of the laws of the movement, with a knowledge of the 
laws of revolution. Without this it will be incapable of 
directing the struggle of the proletariat, of leading the 
proletariat. The Party cannot be a real party if it limits 
itself to registering what the masses of the working class 

12 J. V. Stalin, Vol. 6 
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feel and think, if it drags at the tail of the spontaneous 
movement, if it is unable to overcome the inertia and 
the political indifference of the spontaneous movement, 
if it is unable to rise above the momentary interests of the 
proletariat, if it is unable to raise the masses to the level 
of understanding the class interests of the proletariat. 
The Party must stand at the head of the working class; 
it must see farther than the working class; it must lead 
the proletariat, and not drag at the tail of the spon- 
taneous movement. The parties of the Second Internation- 
al, which preach “khvostism, ” are vehicles of bourgeois 
policy, which condemns the proletariat to the role of a 
tool in the hands of the bourgeoisie. Only a party 
which adopts the standpoint of advanced detachment of 
the proletariat and is able to raise the masses to the 
level of understanding the class interests of the pro- 
letariat — only such a party can divert the working class 
from the path of trade unionism and convert it into an 
independent political force. 

The Party is the political leader of the working class. 

I have already spoken of the difficulties of the strug- 
gle of the working class, of the complicated conditions 
of the struggle, of strategy and tactics, of reserves and 
manoeuvring, of attack and retreat. These conditions 
are no less complicated, if not more so, than the condi- 
tions of war. AVho can see clearly in these conditions, who 
can give correct guidance to the proletarian millions? No 
arm)' at war can dispense with an experienced General 
Staff if it does not want to be doomed to defeat. Is it not 
clear that the proletariat can still less dispense with 
such a General Staff if it does not want to allow itself 
to be devoured by its mortal enemies? But where is 
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this General Staff? Only the revolutionary party of the 
proletariat can serve as this General Staff. The ivorking 
class without a revolutionary party is an army without 
a General Staff. 

The Parly is the General Staff of the proletariat. 

But the Parly cannot be only an advanced detachment. 
It must at the same time be a detachment of the class, 
part of the class, closely bound up with it by all the fibres 
of its being. The distinction between the advanced detach- 
ment and the rest of the working class, between Party mem- 
bers and non-Party people, cannot disappear until classes 
disappear; it will exist as long as the ranks of the prole- 
tariat continue to be replenished with former members of 
other classes, as long as the working class as a whole is 
not in a position to rise to the level of the advanced 
detachment. But the Party would cease to be a party if 
this distinction developed into a gap, if the Party turned in 
on itself and became divorced from the non-Party masses. 
The Party cannot lead the class if it is not connected 
with the non-Parlj’’ masses, if there is no bond between 
the Partj" and the non-Party masses, if these masses do 
not accept its leadership, if the Party enjoys no moral 
and political credit among the masses. 

Recently two hundred thousand new members from 
the ranks of the workers were admitted info. our Parly. 
The remarkable thing about this is the fact that these 
people did not merely join the Parly themselves, but 
were rather sent there by all the rest of the non-Party 
workers, who took an active part in the admission of 
the now members, and without whose approval no new 
member was accepted. This fact shows that the broad 
masses of non-Party workers regard our Party as their 
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Party, as a Party near and dear to them, in whose ex- 
pansion and consolidation they are vitally interested and 
to whose leadership they voluntarily entrust their destiny. 
It scarcely needs proof that without these intangible 
moral threads which connect the Party with the non-Party 
masses, the Party could not have become the decisive 
force of its class. 

The Party is an inseparable part of the working class. 

“We,” says Lenin, “are tlie Party of a class, and therefore 
almost the whole class (and in times of war, in the period of civil 
war, the whole class) should act under the leadership of our 
Party, should adhere to our Party as closely as possible. But it 
would he Manilovism and ‘khvostism’ to think that at any time 
under capitalism almost the whole class, or the whole class, would 
he able to rise to the level of consciousness and activity of its 
advanced detachment, of its Social-Democratic Party. No sensible 
Social-Democrat has ever yet doubted that under capitalism even 
the trade union organisations (which are more primitive and more 
comprehensible to the undeveloped strata) are unable to embrace 
almost the whole, or the whole, working class. To forget the distinc- 
tion between the advanced detachment and the whole of the masses 
which gravitate towards it, to forget the constant duty of the ad- 
vanced detachment to raise ever wider strata to this most advanced 
level, means merely to deceive oneself, to shut one’s eyes to the im- 
mensity of our tasks, and to narrow down these tasks” (see Vol. VI, 
pp. 205-06). 

2) The Party as the organised detachment of the work- 
ing class. The Party is not only the advanced detachment 
of the working class. If it desires really to direct the 
struggle of the class it must at the same time be the or- 
ganised detachment of its class. The Party’s tasks un- 
der the conditions of capitalism are immense and ex- 
tremely varied. The Party must direct the struggle of 
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the proletariat under the exceptionally difficult condi- 
tions of internal and external development; it must 
lead the proletariat in the offensive \vhen the situation 
calls for an offensive; it must lead the proletariat so 
as to escape the blow of a powerful enemy when 
the situation calls for retreat; it must imbue the 
millions of unorganised non-Party workers with the 
spirit of discipline and system in the struggle, with the 
spirit of organisation and endurance. But the Party 
can fulfil these tasks only if it is itself the embodiment 
of discipline and organisation, if it is itself the organised 
detachment of the proletariat. Without these conditions 
there can be no question of the Party really leading the 
vast masses of the proletariat. 

The Party is the organised detachment of the working 
class. 

The conception of the Party as an organised whole 
is embodied in Lenin's w'cll-known formulation of the 
first paragraph of our Parly Rules, in which the Party 
is regarded as the sum total of its organisations, and the 
Party member as a member of one of the organisations 
of the Party. The Mensheviks, who objected to this 
formulation as early as 1903, proposed to substitute for 
it a “sj'stem” of self- enrolment in the Part 3 % a “s 3 'stem” 
of conferring the “title” of PartA' member upon every 
“professor” and “high-school student, ” upon every “sym- 
pathiser" and “striker” who supported the Party in one 
way or another, but who did not join and did not want 
to join any one of the Party organisations. It scarcely 
needs proof that had this singular “s 3 '’slem” become 
entrenched in our Parly it would inevitably have led to 
pur Parly becoming inundated w'ith professors and 
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high-school students and to its degeneration into a loose, 
amorphous, disorganised “formation, ” lost in a sea of 
“sympathisers, ” that would have obliterated the divid- 
ing line between the Party and the class and would 
have upset the Party’s task of raising the unorganised 
masses to the level of the advanced detachment. Needless 
to say, under such an opportunist “system” our Party 
would have been unable to fulfil the role of the organising 
core of the working class in the course of our revo- 
lution. 

“From the point of view of Comrade Martov," says Lenin, 
“the border-line of the Party remains quite indefinite, for ‘every 
striker' may ‘proclaim himself a Party member.’ What is the use 
of this vagueness? A wide e.xtension of the ‘title.’ Its harm is that 
it introduces a disorganising idea, the confusing of class and Party" 
(see Vol. VI, p. 211). 

But the Party is not merely the sum total of Party 
organisations. The Party is at the same time a single 
system of these organisations, their formal union 
into a single whole, with higher and lower leading 
bodies, with subordination of the minority to the 
majority, with practical decisions binding on all 
members of the Party. Without these conditions the 
Party cannot be a single organised whole capable of 
exercising sj’’stematic and organised leadership in the 
struggle of the working class. 

“Formerly," says Lenin, “our Party was not a formally organ- 
ised whole, but only the sum of separate groups, and therefore 
no other relations except those of ideological influence were 
possible between these groups. Now we have become an organised 
Party, and this implies the establishment of authority, the trans- 
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rormation of the power of ideas into the power of authority, the 
subordination of lower Party bodies to higher Party , bodies" 
(see Vol. VI, p. 291). 

The principle of the minority submitting to the ma- 
jority, the principle of directing Party work from a 
centre, not infrequently gives rise to attacks on the part 
of wavering elements, to accusations of “bureaucracy, ” 
“formalism,” etc. It scarcely needs proof that system- 
atic work by the Party as one whole, and the directing 
of the struggle of the working class, would be impos- 
sible without putting these principles into effect. 
Leninism in questions of organisation is the unswerv- 
ing application of these principles. Lenin terms the 
fight against these principles “Russian nihilism ” and “aris- 
tocratic anarchism,” which deserves to be ridiculed and 
swept aside. 

Here is what Lenin says about these wavering ele- 
ments in his book One Step Forward-. 

“This aristocratic anarchism is particularly characteristic 
of the Russian nihilist. He thinks of the Party organisation as 
a monstrous ‘factory’; ho regards the subordination of the part 
to the whole and of the minority to the majority as ‘serfdom’. . . , 
division of labour under the direction of a centre evokes from 
him a tragi-comical outcry against people being transformed into 
‘wheels and cogs' . . . , mention of the organisational rules of 
the Party calls forth a contemptuous grimace and the disdainful . . . 
remark that one could very well dispense with rules alto- 
gether." 

“It is clear, I think, that the cries about this celebrated bu- 
reaucracy are just a screen for dissatisfaction with the personal 
composition of the central bodies, a fig leaf. . . .You are a bureau- 
crat because you were appointed by the congress not by my 
will, but against it; you are a formalist because yoq rely 
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on the formal decisions of the congress, and not on my con- 
sent; you are acting in a grossly mechanical way hecause you 
plead the ‘mechanical’ majority at the Party Congress and pay 
no heed to my wish to be co-opted; jmu are an autocrat because 
you refuse to hand over the power to the old gang”* (see Vol. VI, 
pp. 310, 287). 

3) The Party as the highest form of class organisation 
of the proletariat. The Party is the organised detachment 
of the working class. But the Party is not the only organ- 
isation of the working class. The proletariat has also 
a number of other organisations, without which it 
cannot wage a successful struggle against capital: trade 
unions, co-operatives, factorj'’ organisations, parlia- 
mentary groups, non-Party women’s associations, the 
press, cultural and educational organisations, youth 
leagues, revolutionary fighting organisations (in times 
of open revolutionary action), Soviets of deputies as the 
form of state organisation (if the proletariat is in power), 
etc. The overwhelming majority of these organisations 
are non-Party, and only some of them adhere directly 
to the Party, or constitute offshoots from it. All these 
organisations, under certain conditions, are absolutely 
necessary for the working class, for without them it 
would be impossible to consolidate the class positions of 
the proletariat in the diverse spheres of struggle; for 
without them it would be impossible to steel the prole- 
tariat as the force wdiose mission it is to replace the 
bourgeois order b}”- the socialist order. But how can 

* The “gang” here referred to is that of Axelrod, Martov, 
Potresov and others, who would not submit to the decisions 
of the Second Cpngrgsg and who accused Lenin of being a “hureau- 
cVat. St. 
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single leadership be exercised with such an abundance 
of organisations? ^^^lat guarantee is there that this 
multiplicity of organisations will not lead to diver- 
gency in leadership? It may be said that each of 
these organisations carries on its work in its own spe- 
cial field, and that therefore these organisations cannot 
hinder one another. That, of course, is true. But it is 
also true that all these organisations should work in one 
direction for they serve one class, the class of the proletar- 
ians. The question then arises; who is to determine the line, 
the general direction, along which the work of all these 
organisations is to be conducted? \^^lcre is the central 
organisation which is not only able, because it has 
the necessary experience, to Avork out such a general 
line, but, in addition, is in a position, because it has 
sufficient prestige, to induce all these organisations 
to carry out this line, so as to attain unity of leader- 
ship and to make hitches impossible? 

That organisation is the Party of the proletariat. 

The Party possesses all the necessary qualifications 
for this because, in. the first place, it is the rallying 
centre of the finest elements in the working class, who 
have direct connections with the non-Party organisa- 
tions of the proletariat and very frequently lead them; 
because, secondly, the Party, as the rallying centre 
of the finest members of the working class, is the best 
school for training leaders of the working class, capable 
of directing every form of organisation of their class; 
because, thirdly, the Parly, as the best school for train- 
ing leaders of the working class, is, by reason of its 
experience and prestige, the only organisation capable 
of centralising the leadership of the struggle of the 
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proletariat, tlius transforming each and every non- 
Party organisation of the working class into an auxiliary 
body and transmission belt linking the Party with the 
class. 

The Party is the highest form of class organisation of 
the proletariat. 

This does not mean, of course, that non-Party organ- 
isations, trade unions, co-operatives, etc., should be 
officially subordinated to the Party leadership. It 
only means that the members of the Party who belong 
to these organisations and are doubtlessly influential 
in them should do all they can to persuade these non- 
Party organisations to draw nearer to the Party of the 
proletariat in their work and voluntarily accept its 
political leadership. 

That is why Lenin says that the Party is “the highest 
form of proletarian class association, ” whose political 
leadership must extend to every other form of organisa- 
tion of the proletariat (see Vol. XXV, p. 194). 

That is why the opportunist theory of the “independ- 
ence” and “neutrality” of the non-Party organisations, 
which breeds independent members of parliament and 
journalists isolated from the Party, narrow-minded trade 
xmion leaders and philistine co-operative officials, is 
wholly incompatible with the theory and practice 
of Leninism. 

4) The Party as an instrument of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The Party is the highest form of organisa- 
tion of the proletariat. The Party is the principal guiding 
force within the class of the proletarians and among the 
organisations of that class. But it does not by any means 
follow from Ibis that the Party can be regarded as an end 
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in itself, as a self-sufficient force. The Parly is not only 
the highest form of class association of the proletarians; 
it is at the same time an instrument in the hands of the 
proletariat for achieving the dictatorship when that has 
not yet been achieved and for consolidating and expand- 
ing the dictatorship when it has already been achieved. 
The Party could not have risen so high in importance and 
could not have exerted its influence over all other forms of 
organisation of the proletariat, if the latter had not been 
confronted with the question of power, if the conditions of 
imperialism, the inevitability of wars, and the existence 
of a crisis had not demanded the concentration of all 
the forces of the proletariat at one point, the gathering 
of all the threads of the revolutionary movement in one 
spot in order to overthrow the bourgeoisie and to achieve 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. The proletariat needs 
the Party first of all as its General Staff, which it must 
have for the successful seizure of power. It scarcely 
needs proof that without a party capable of rallying 
around itself the mass organisations of the proletariat, 
and of centralising the leadership of the entire movement 
during the progress of the struggle, the proletariat in 
Russia could not have established its revolutionary 
dictatorship. 

But the proletariat needs the Party not only to achieve 
the dictatorship; it needs it still more to maintain the 
dictatorship, to consolidate and expand it in order to 
achieve the complete victory of socialism. 

“Ccrlainly, almost everyone now realises,” says Lenin, “that 
the Bolsheviks could not have maintained themselves in power 
for two-and-a-half months, let alone two-and-a-half years, without 
the strictest, truly iron discipline in our Party, and without 
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the fullest and unreserved support of the latter by the whole mass 
of the •working class, that is, by all its thinking, honest, self- 
sacrificing and influential elements, capable of leading or of 
carrying -with them the backward strata” (see Vol. XXV, 
p. 173). 

No'w, ■vv'hat does to “maintain” and “expand” the 
dictatorsliip mean? It means imbuing the millions of 
proletarians -vvatb tbe spirit of discipline and organi- 
sation; it means creating among tbe proletarian masses 
a cementing force and a bul-vt'ark against tbe corrosive 
influences of the petty-bourgeois elemental forces and 
pett3’'-bourgeois babits; it means enhancing tbe organising 
•w'ork of tbe proletarians in re-educating and remoulding 
tbe petty-bourgeois strata; it means helping tbe masses 
of tbe proletarians to educate themselves as a force 
capable of abolishing classes and of preparing the con- 
ditions for tbe organisation of socialist production. But 
it is impossible to accomplish all this ■v\dtbout a party 
•tt^bicb is strong by reason of its solidarity and discipline. 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat,” says Lenin,- “is a 
stubborn struggle — bloody and bloodless, violent and peaceful, 
military and economic, educational and administrative — against 
the forces and traditions of the old society. The force of habit of 
millions and tens of millions is a most terrible force. Without an 
iron party tempered in the struggle, -without a party enjoying 
the confidence of all that is honest in the given class, ■without 
a party capable of ■watching and influencing the mood of the 
masses, it is impossible to conduct such a struggle successfully 
(see Vol. XXV, p. 190). 

The proletariat needs the Party for the purpose 
of achieving and maintaining the dictatorship. The 
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Parly is an instrument of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. 

But from this it follows that when classes disappear 
and the dictatorship of the proletariat withers away, 
the Party also will wither away. 

5) The Party as the embodiment oj unity oj will, unity 
incompatible with the existence of factions. The achievement 
and maintenance of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is impossible without a party which is strong by reason 
of its solidarity and iron discipline. But iron discipline 
in the Party is inconceivable without unity of will, 
without complete and absolute unity of action on the 
part of all members of the Party. This does not mean, of 
course, that the possibility of conflicts of opinion within 
the Party is thereby precluded. On the contrary, iron 
discipline does not preclude but presupposes criticism 
and conflict of opinion within the Party. Least of all 
does it moan that discipline must be “blind. ” On the 
contrary, iron discipline docs not preclude but presup- 
poses conscious and voluntary submission, for only con- 
scious discipline can be truly iron discipline. But after 
a conflict of opinion has been closed, after criticism has 
been exhausted and a decision has been arrived at, unity 
of will and unity of action of all Party members are the 
necessary conditions without which neither Party unity 
nor iron discipline in the Party is conceivable. 

“In the present epoch ot acute civil war,” says Lenin, "the Com- 
munist Parly will be able to perform its duty only if it is organised 
in the most centralised inauncr, if iron discipline bordering 
on military discipline prevails in it, and if its Party centre is 
a powerful and authoritative organ, wielding wide powers and 
enjoying the universal confidence of the members of the Party” 
(see Vol. XXV, pp. 282-83), 
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This is the position in regard to discipline in the 
Party in the period of struggle preceding the achievement 
of the dictatorship. 

The same, hut to an even greater degree, must be 
said about discipline in the Party after the dictatorship 
has been achieved. 

“Whoever,” says Lenin, “weakens in the least the iron 
discipline of the Parly of the proletariat (especially during the 
time of its dictatorship), actually aids the bourgeoisie against 
the proletariat" (see Vol. XXV, p. 190). 

But from this it follows that the existence of factions 
is compatible neither with the Party’s unity nor with its 
iron discipline. It scarcely needs proof that the exist- 
ence of factions leads to the existence of a number of 
centres, and the existence of a number of centres 
means the absence of one common centre in the Party, 
the breaking up of unity of will, the weakening and 
disintegration of discipline, the weakening and disin- 
tegration of the dictatorship. Of course, the parties of 
the Second International, which are fighting against 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and have no desire to 
lead the proletarians to power, can afford such lib- 
eralism as freedom of factions, for they have no need at 
all for iron discipline. But the parties of the Communist 
International, whose activities are conditioned by the 
task of achieving and consolidating the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, cannot afford to he “liberal ” or to permit 
freedom of factions. 

The Party represents unity of will, which pre- 
cludes all factionalism and division of authority in the 
Party. 
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Hence Lenin ’s warning about the “danger of factional- 
ism from the point of view of Party unity and of effect- . 
ing the unity of will of the vanguard of the proletariat 
as the fundamental condition for the success of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat,” which is embodied in the 
special resolution of the Tenth Congress of our Party 
“On Party Unity,”"" 

Hence Lenin 's demand for the “complete elimination 
of all factionalism” and the “immediate dissolution of 
all groups, without exception, that have been formed on 
the basis of various platforms,” on pain of “uncondi- 
tional and immediate expulsion from the Party” (see the 
resolution “On Party Unity”). 

6) The Parly becomes strong by purging itself of op- 
portunist elements. The source of factionalism in the 
Party is its opportunist elements. The proletariat is not 
an isolated class. It is constantly replenished by the 
influx of peasants, pcttj'’ bourgeois and intellectuals 
proletarianised by the development of capitalism. At 
the same time the upper stratum of the proletariat, prin- 
cipally trade union leaders and members of parliament 
who are fed by the bourgeoisie out of the super-profits 
extracted from the colonies, is undergoing a process of 
decay. “This stratum of bourgeoisified workers, or the 
‘labour aristocracy,’” says Lenin, “who arc guile philis- 
tine in their mode of life, in the size of their earnings and 
in their entire outlook, is the principal prop of the Sec- 
ond Intcrnalioiial, and, in our days, the principal social 
(not military) prop of the bourgeoisie. For they are real 
agents of the bourgeoisie in the working-class movement, the 
labour lieutenants of the capitalist class. . . , real chan- 
nels of reformism and chauvinism” (sceVol. XIX, p. 77). 
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and reformists, social-imperialists and social-chauvinists, 
social-patriots and social-pacifists. 

The Party becomes strong by purging itself of op- 
portunist elements. 

“With reformists, Mensheviks, in our ranks,” sa3’s Lenin, 
“it is impossible to be victorious in the proletarian revolution, it is 
impossible to defend it. That is obvious in principle, and it 
has been strikingly confirmed by the experience of both Russia 
and Hungary. ... In Russia, difficult situations have arisen 
many limes, when the Soviet regime would tnosl certainly have 
been overthrown had Mensheviks, reformists and pettj'-hourgeois 
democrats remained in our Party ... in Italy, where, as is gener- 
allj' admitted, decisive battles between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie for the possession of state power are imminent. At 
such a moment it is not only absolutely necessary to remove the 
Mensheviks, reformists, the Turatists from the Party, hut it may 
even he useful to remove excellent Communists who are liahlo 
to waver, and who reveal a tendency to waver towards 'unity' 
with the reformists, to remove them from all responsible posts. . . . 
On the eve of a revolution, and at a moment when a most fierce 
struggle is being waged for its victory, the slightest wavering 
in the ranks of the Party may wreck everything, frustrate the revo- 
lution, wrest the power from the hands of the proletariat; for this 
power is not yet consolidated, the attack upon it is still very strong. 
The desertion of wavering leaders at such a time does not weaken 
but strengthens the Party, the working-class movement and the 
revolution” (see Vol. XXV, pp. 462, 463, 464). 


IX 

STYLE IN WORIv 

I am not referring to literary style. ^V^lal 1 have in 
mind is style in work, that specific and peculiar feature 
ill the practice of Leninism, which creates the special 
.ype of Leninist worker. Leninism is a school of theory 

13 J. V. S I !\ 1 i n. Vol. G 
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and practice wliicli trains a special type of Party and 
state -worker, creates a special Leninist style in -work. 

■\Vliat are tke characteristic features of this style? 
\^Tiat are its peculiarities? 

It has t-vs'o specific features; 

a) Russian revolutionary sweep and 

b) American efficiency. 

The style of Leninism consists in combining these t-wo 
specific features in Party and state work. 

Russian revolutionary sweep is an antidote to 
inertia, routine, conservatism, mental stagnation and 
slavish submission to ancient traditions. Russian rev- 
olutionary sweep is the life-giving force which stimu- 
lates thought, impels things forward, breaks the past and 
opens up perspectives. Without it no progress is possible. 

But Russian revolutionary sweep has every chance of 
degenerating in practice into empty “revolutionary ” Ma- 
nilovism if it is not combined with American efficiency in 
work. Examples of this degeneration are only too nu- 
merous. ^Vho does not know the disease of “revolution- 
ary ” scheme concocting and “revolutionary ” plan draft- 
ing, which springs from the belief in the power of decrees 
to arrange everything and re-make everything? A Russian 
■vsTiter, I. Ehrenburg, in his story The PeTcomman {The 
Perfect Communist Man), has portrayed the type of a 
“Bolshevik” afflicted with this disease, who set him- 
self the task of finding a formula for the ideally perfect 
man and . . . became “submerged” in this “work,” The 
story contains a great exaggeration, but it certain- 
ly gives a correct likeness of the disease. But no one, 
I think, has so ruthlessly .and bitterly ridiculed those 
afflicted with this disease as Lenin. Lenin stigma- 
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Lised this morbid belie! in concocting schemes and in 
turning out decrees as “communist vainglory. ” 

“Communist vainglorj',” says Lenin, “means that a man, 
who is a member of the Communist Parly, and has not yet 
been purged from it, imagines that he can solve all his prob- 
lems by issuing communist decrees” (see Vol. XXVII, pp. 50-51). 

Lenin usually contrasted hollow “revolutionary” 
phrasemongering with plain everyday work, thus empha- 
sising that “revolutionary” scheme concocting is repug- 
nant to the spirit and the letter of true Leninism. 

"Fewer pompous phrases, more'plain, everyday work ...” says 
Lenin. 

“Less political fireworks and more attention to the simplest 
but vital . . . facts of communist construction ...” (see Vol. XXIV, 
pp, 343 and 335). 

American efficiency, on the other hand, is an anti- 
dote to “revolutionary ” Manilovism and fantastic scheme 
concocting. American efficiency is that indomitable force 
which neither knows nor recognises obstacles; which with 
its business-like perseverance brushes aside all obstacles; 
which continues at a task once started until it is 
finished, even if it is a minor task; and without which 
serious constructive work is inconceivable. 

But American efficiency has every chance of degener- 
ating into narrow and unprincipled practicalism if 
it is not combined with Russian revolutionary sweep. 
Wlio has not heard of that disease of narrow empiricism 
and unprincipled practicalism which has not infre- 
quently caused certain “Bolsheviks” to degenerate and 
to abandon the cause of the revolution? We find a 

IS* 
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reflection of this peculiar disease in a story by B. Pilnyak, 
entitled The Barren Year, which depicts types of Russian 
“Bolsheviks ” of strong will and practical determination 
who “function ” very “energetically, ” hut without vision, 
without knowing “what it is all about, ” and who, there- 
fore, stra)"- from the path of revolutionary work. No one 
has ridiculed this disease of practicalism so incisively 
as Lenin. He branded it as “narrow-minded empiricism” 
and "brainless practicalism. ” He usually contrasted it 
with vital revolutionary work and the necessity of 
having a revolutionary perspective in all our daily 
activities, thus emphasising that this unprincipled prac- 
ticalism is as repugnant to true Leninism as “revolu- 
tionary” scheme concocting. 

The combination of Russian revolutionary sweep 
with American efficiency is the essence of Leninism in 
Party and state work. 

This combination alone produces the finished type 
of Leninist worker, the style of Leninism in work. 
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Comrades, the general situation, as it has developed 
in the country and around the Parly in the past jmar, 
can be described as favourable. The basic facts; economic 
progress, increased activity generally, and especially of 
the working class, more vigorous Party life. 

In sum and substance, the question is of the extent 
to which the Party has succeeded during the year in uti- 
lising this situation to enhance its influence in the mass 
organisations that surround it; the extent to which it has 
succeeded in improving the composition of its member- 
ship, its work generally, the registration, allocation and 
promotion of responsible workers; and, lastly, the extent 
to which the Party has succeeded in improving the inter- 
nal life of its organisations. 

From this follow eight points which I propose to 
discuss: 

a) the state of the mass organisations that surround 
the Party and link it with the class, and the growth of 
communist influence in those organisations; 

b) the condition of the state apparatus — the People’s 
Commissariats and organisations functioning on a busi- 
ness-accounting basis— and of the lower Soviet appa- 
ratus, and the growth of communist influence in this 
sphere; 
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c) the composition of the Party and the Lenin En- 
rolment; 

d) the composition of leading Party bodies; Party 
cadres and the younger Party element; 

e) the work of the Partj'^ in the sphere of agitation 
and propaganda, work in the countrj'^side; 

f) the work of the Party in the registration, allo- 
cation and promotion of responsible workers, both Party 
and non-Party; 

g) inner-Party life; 

h) conclusions. 

I shall have to cite many figures, for without them 
the report will be incomplete and unsatisfactory. But 
I must make the reservation that I have no faith in their 
absolute accuracy, for our statistics are not up to the 
mark, since not all Soviet statisticians, unfortunately, 
possess elementary professional pride. 

With this necessary reservation, I pass to the figures. 


1. THE MASS ORGANISATIONS THAT LINK 
THE PARTY WITH THE CLASS 

a) The trade unions. Last year, according to the statis- 
tical returns, the trade union membership was 4,800,000. 
This 5’'ear it is 5,000,000. There is no doubt about the 
increase. Trade union membership in the industries cov- 
ered b}'- the twelve principal industrial unions is 92 per 
cent of all the workers emplojmd. In the basic industries 
trade union membership comprises 91-92 per cent of the 
working class. That is the position in industry. 

The picture is less favourable in agriculture, where 
there are some 800,000 workers, and where, if we count 
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the agricultural workers employed outside state-oviTicd en- 
terprises, trade union organisation amounts to 3 percent. 

As for communist influence in the unions, we have 
data on the chairmen of gubernia and area trade union 
councils. At the time of the Twelfth Congress the pro- 
portion of underground-period Party members among 
them was in excess of 57 per cent; at the time of the pres- 
ent congress it is only 35 per cent. A decline, but there 
has been an increase in the percentage of trade union 
council chairmen "who joined the Party after February 
1917. The explanation is that the trade union membership 
has grown, there are not enough underground-period 
Party members and the cadres are being augmented by 
the younger Party element. The proportion of workers 
among those chairmen was 55 per cent; now it has 
become 61 per cent. The social composition of the lead- 
ing trade union bodies has improved. 

b) The co-operatives. In this field the figures are 
more confused than in any other and inspire no confi- 
dence. Last year the consumers’ co-operatives had about 

5.000. 000 members. This year the number is about 

7.000. 000, God grant us a new year every da)% but I have 
no faith in these statistics because the consumers' co- 
operatives have not yet- completely gone over to volun- 
tary membership, and no doubt the figures include many 
“dead souls.” The agricultural co-operatives had, we are 
told, 2,000,000 members last year (though I have fig- 
ures received last year from the Selskosoyuz giving 
the membership as 4,000,000). This year they have 

1.500.000. There can be no doubt about the decline in 
the agricultural co-operative membership. Party mem- 
bership in the central leading bodies of the consumers’ 
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co-operatives was 87 per cent last year, and 86 per cent 
now — a decline. For the gubernia and district unions 
of co-operatives, the figures are 68 per cent last 
year and 86 per cent this year — an increase of Party 
influence. If, however, we examine not the “leading” 
bodies, but the responsible workers, the actual lead- 
ers, we shall find that the proportion of Communists 
among all responsible workers is only 26 per cent. I be- 
lieve that this figure is closer to the truth. Party member- 
ship in the leading bodies of the agricultural co-operative 
movement was 46 per cent last year and 55 per cent this 
year. But if we go into the matter a little deeper and 
take the responsible leaders, we shall find that only 
13 per cent are Communists. 

That is how some of our statisticians embel- 
lish the fagade, the exterior, and conceal the seamy 
side. 

c) The Young Communist League. Last year the League 
had 317,000 members and candidate members (though I 
have figures for last year, signed by a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the R.Y.C.L., giving the membership 
as 400,000); this year the number is 570,000. Although 
the figures are somewhat confused, the growth of the or- 
ganisation is beyond doubt. Last year the percentage of 
workers in the R.Y.C.L. was 34, this year it is 41; the 
percentage of peasants was 42 last year and is 40 this 
year. The number of pupils in- factory training schools 
was 50,000 last year, this year it is 47,000. The pro- 
portion of R.C.P.(B.) members in the Young Com- 
munist League was about 10 per cent last year, and is 11 
per cent this year. Here, too, there has been undoubted 
progress. 
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d) Organisations of working women and peasant women. 
The basic organisalion in this field is the delegate meet- 
ing. There is any amount of confused figures here, hub 
a careful analysis will show that last year there were 
37,000 women’s delegates in the towns, while this year 
there are somewhat more — 46,000. In the villages there 
were 58,000 delegates last year, while there are 100,000 
this year. I have been unable to obtain anything like 
accurate figures on the number of working women and 
peasant women these delegates represent. 

In view of the special importance of drawing working 
women and peasant women into Soviet and Party work, 
it will nob be superfluous to examine their percentage 
participation in trade union bodies, Soviets, Guber- 
nia and Uyezd Party Committees. The proportion of 
women in the village Soviets last year was only about 
one per cent (terribly small). This year it is 2.9 per 
cent (also very small), but nevertheless there has been 
a definite increase. In the executive committees of the 
volost Soviets the percentage was 0.3 last year, and is 
0.5 this year, a negligible increase, not worth mention- 
ing. In the executive committees of the uyezd Soviets 
there were about two per cent of women last year, and 
a little over two per cent this year (my figures are for 
the R.S.F.S.R.; there are no data for all the republics). 
The figures for the executive committees of the gubernia 
Soviets in the R.S.F.S.R. are; over two per cent last 3'^ear, 
and over three per cent this jmar. Women this year make 
up 26 per cent of the trade union membership (no figures 
are available for last year), 14 per cent of the membership 
of the factory trade union committees, six per cent in the 
gubernia committees of the various unions, and over 
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four per cent in the union central committees. The pro- 
portion of women members in the Party was roughly 
eight per cent last year, and is about nine per cent this 
year. Last year the proportion of women among candi- 
date members was about nine per cent, now it is about 
li per cent. All these figures refer to the position prior 
to the Lenin Enrolment. At the time of the Thirteenth Con- 
gress, women make up three per cent of the membership 
of the Gubernia Party Committees, and about six per 
cent of the Uyezd Committees. The percentage of Commu- 
nists in the principal women’s organisations, the dele- 
gate meetings, has dropped from 10 to 8, the decline being 
due to the increase in the number of non-Party delegates. 
It must be admitted that half of the population of our 
Soviet Union — the women — still stand aside, or practi- 
cally stand aside, from the highway of Soviet and Party 
affairs. 

e) The army. The total number of Communists in the 
army, the military colleges and the navy has decreased 
from 61,000 to 52,000. This is a defect that must be 
eliminated. At the same time there has been an increase 
in the number of Party members among the commanding 
personnel. At the time of the Twelfth Congress 13 per 
cent of the commanding personnel were Communists; 
at the present time the figure is 18 per cent. The data on 
the Party standing of Communists in the army are 
of interest. Of the 52,000 Communists in the army, 
0.9 per cent — not even one per cent — joined the Party in 
its underground period; a little over three per cent 
joined after February and up to October 1917, 11 per cent 
joined prior to 1919, 22 per cent in 1919, 23 per cent 
in 1920, and 20 per cent in 1921-23. You will see from 
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this that our army is served maialy, if not exclusively, 
by the younger Party element. 

f) Voluntary public initiative organisations. A note- 
worthy development of the past year has been the 
appearance of a new tj’-pe of organisation-voluntary 
public initiative organisations— diverse cultural and 
educational circles and societies, sports organisations, 
auxiliary societies, organisations of worker and peasant 
correspondents, etc. The number of these bodies is con- 
stantly growing, and.it should be noted that they include 
not only organisations sympathetic to the Soviet power, 
but some that are hostile to it. In the R.S.F.S.R. the 
number of public initiative organisations has increased 
from about 78-80 last year to more than 300 this year. 
If one lakes the phj^sical culture organisation in 
the R.S.F.S.R., it had 126,000 members last year and 
375,000 this year. Its social composition: 35 per cent 
workers last year, 42 per cent now. All these organisa- 
tions are centred around the trade union committees 
and clubs in the factories and around the peasant mutual 
aid committees*^ in the villages. Especially noteworthy 
are the worker and peasant correspondents organisations 
the purpose of which is to act as vehicles of proletar- 
ian public opinion. The organisations of worker corre- 
spondents embrace 25,000 members, those of peasant 
correspondents— 5,000 members. In the R.S.F.S.R. the 
proportion of Communists ou the gubernia executives 
of these organisations has increased from 19 per cent last 
year to over 29 per cent this year. Lastly, mention should 
be made of a new organisation which held a demonstra- 
tion yesterday before the Lenin Mausoleum*' — the Young 
Pioneers. .According to our statistics (which, as I have 
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-qiuiniog jBjqnaQ aqq iiAi.op SniAiojjBU jo „ajdionijd„ aqq 
pjaqdn oqA sapBJtaoo aqq qaqq nAioqs SBq qi ‘aaqqitntaog 
[Bjquag aqq SuinapBOjq jo anjBA asnatntni aqq UAVoqs 
SBq aouauadxg ‘qaaijoa paAOjd SBq aaqqimraog jBJqneg 
XqjBj aqq SaiuapBOjq jo „ajdionijd„ pajjBO-os aqj^ (b 
: ajij i{qjBcj- jaunt SnipjBSaj snoisnjanoo OAij^ 'g 

•sqjnsaj qnaaS aABq 
oq pnnoq si saojoj Ai.an Smqotnojd jo poqqatn siqq qnqq 
qqnop jjb pno^taq Aioqs jCjquBSBad aqq jo AqiAiqoB jBOiqijod 
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.'JbSjoj iCaqx 'S *18^018080 Jo lEq^ 'uoiinjosaa ouo no ssbjS 
-noo 8 q ‘5 jo iioi'^no'j'jB oq'j snooj o? Aj^ AqsnoqzBjqoaJj 
■pUB Aqs^oax Tlioq ‘sqnoxnaojSBSip jno jo SuiqBods uj 

•qnops oq 01 qqSii ou 
6ABq OAi, ‘oSnaijBqo b tiAvop nAvojqg BABq puB loafqns oqi 
dn iqSnojq OABq uoiiisoddo oqi jo sapBimoo aqi aouis 
ing 'ijodaj Am ui siuauiaajSBSip aqi no qonoi ion pip j 
AqAv Ajasioajd si lEqi pnB noiijiadaj qons oi pasoddo 
AjainiosqB niB j ‘sinaniaajSBSip jno no aiBqap aqi jo 
noiiiiadaa oi aiaq paioafqo SBq BABqsdni'jj apBjni 03 

■pooisjapun aq gon pinoAi aonajis noigBniis 
‘gtiaiis aq og gqBii aq gon pgnoAS. gi — aSnaggBqo 
8 UAVop SuiAvojqg pnE sgnaniagBgs agBJnooBnt jo jaq 
-ninn b 3nij[em ‘snoigsanb asaqg no paqonog OABq Aqs 
-naqzBjqoaj(£ pns Aqsgojx 9onis gng 'pajeaq pBq ‘panraas 
gi os ‘qoiqAv spnnoAs. nado-aj og qsiAv gon pip j asnBoaq 
tnaqg no qonog gon pip j •sgnanraajgesip AgjBg-Jtannt jno 
Snissnosip tnoJj paniBJjaj AgagBjaqigap j ‘gjodaa Am nj 

{'dsnvjdcly) ’gjodai gsqg jo 
snoisnpnoa aqg qgiAV saajSn ssajgnoo aqg gaqg nBani og siqg 
aqBg j -gjodai gBnoigBSiuBSjo s,aagg]ninio 3 jBjgnag aqg og 
saqoaadsaqg jo Aug ui suoigoafqo on pnnoj j ‘sapBJinoQ 
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-ajd aqq unq^ quajoiA ajoui ‘uoissnosip jo babm qsajj b m 
pajaqsn siqi puB isanssi As.au pasiBJ qoiqAv uiJojiBid Avau b 
— pajBaddB sjanaj s.jtqs^ojj^ uoiqniosaj g jaquiaoaQ aqq 
J31JV asop B 01 qqSnojq ')ou sbas uois 

-snosip aqi 'jaqi si qmod aqi qng -pBAaiiaq gB bas qsqAS 
SBAS gBqi puB ‘piBS I gBqAs. sbas gBqj, -AgjBg aqg uiqgiAS 
ajgSnJis aqg pagBUiuuag aABq pinoo uoignpsaj g jaqmaoaQ 
aqi ‘paqsiAS os pBq uoigisoddo aqg ji ‘gBqg piBS j ‘pouad 
Biqg qgiAs. SugBap uaqAs ‘aouaaajuog qguaagjiqj^ aqg gu 
gjodaj m ‘araig gsB] XqAs sbas guqg puB ‘XgjBj aqg m 
^sjaAOjguoo aqg og pua ub gnd .^paqojd ppoAs uoignjosaj 
g jaquiaoaQ aqg gaqg paAaipq aAs ‘poijad gsgj aqg m ‘•a-i 
‘aiuig gaqg gy 'tioigBiAap sioaSjTioq-.^ggad aqg uo noigu] 
-osai aqg qgiM. puooas aqg puB ‘g jaquiaoaQ jo uoigigo 
-saa pagdopB iCpnouiiuBuu aqg qgm papnpuoo gsjxj aqjL 
•spouad OAsg qSnoaqg guaAS uoissnosip apqAS. aqg gBqg si 
uoxgBUBidxa aqj, ^uoigBUB];dsa aqg si gBqA\ d^oiioiuja 
siqg XqA\ ’uoigBiAap sioaganoq-iCggad aqg uo ‘uoigsanb 
axuBS aqg uo uoxgnpsaa puooas b gdopa og XaBSsaoau punoj 
SEAS gi uaqg puB ‘g aaqxuaoaQ uo aaggxxnxno^ pagua^ 
aqg jCq pagdops puB itgasg aaxgua aqg iCq pasaopua ‘uoxgnj 
-osai 3110 SEAS aaaqj^ d^qAV ‘SJPJP J^g-iag uo oAsg puB Xoi 
-pd oiraouooa uo uoxgnpsaa auo pagdopu aouaaajuoo aqg 
gsqg goBj aqg og ssaaSuoo aqg jo uoiguaggs aqg ASBjp j 

•uopxsoddo aqg aoj suoxssnoaadaa sgx 
aABq gnq gouuBO aouaaajuo[) qguaagaxqj^ aqg dn Suxqsnq 
gaqg gaSaoj itaqj, 'aouaaajuoQ qgxxaagaxqx uoxgnpsaa 
pioads B ui pasiBadde aaaAs qoiqAs jo sggnsaa aqg ‘uoxssno 
-sip p BABAS Asau B Aq paAAoipj SBAS uoxgnpsaa g aaqxnao 
-aQ s.aaggxxuxuoQ paguaQ aqg gsqg puB aouaaajuoo iCgaBQ 
B uaaq seq aaaqg guqg gaSaoj iCaqjL g^’uoxssnosxp aqg jo 
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pnB g jaqaraoaQ 07 joud uoi7isoddo 0q7 iq naqB7 pnB7S 
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•sja77aj 7U0nb8sqns sjq u; q'jSuej 7B0jS 7b aqods 
ifqS70Jj^ qoiqAv uo auo si ‘sdnoaS jo uoiqsanb 0q7 ‘U017 
-sanb siq7 qSnoqjjB ‘jfjBssaoau Smaq sdnojS 7noqB 7uiq 
B uaAa 7on si ajaq7 uoi7n[os0J g JaqraaoaQ 8q7 ni ‘jCjiseq 
'• sja778i quonbasqns siq ui qiSuai qons 7 b aqods iCqs70JjL 
qorqAj. 7noqe 'sn7BJEddB Xijbq 8q7 7 suibSb sajusBara 
8Ai7innd joj spuBiuep aq7 jo jou ‘sn7BJBddB aq7 qoB77B 07 
Xouopua7 aq7 jo Suiq7ou si ojaq7 00171110300 g jaqraaoaQ 
aq7 uj •S7naraaounouojd uoissnosip qsajj joj aAjasaj m 
guidaaq ^{iJUOJBddB sbai XqsjoJX ‘007 ‘uoijsanb siqj, 'Jai 
-araojBq 730007 8q7 Suiaq qjnojC 7uapn7s aqj jo uonsanb 
aq7 asiBJ 70a saop uoi7nfosaj g jaqraaoaQ 8q7 ‘jaq7Jn^ 
•sjuaraaounoaood oajBj siq joj anssi jBuoijippB siqjSuiABS 
SBAv aq ‘XjTuapiAg ‘saopBO oqj jo uoijBoauaSap b jb 7uiq 
SB qonra os 70a pip ‘uorqnjosao qeqj paraeoj yfjjmof om 
raoqivi qipvL ‘Xqsjoox 'saopBo aqi jo uoijBoauaSap b jo 
uoijsanb aqj asiBJ 70U pip uoijniosaj 7 Bqx 'uoijnjosaj 
g jaqraaoaQ aqj ni uoijoajjao S71 punoj uoissnosip aq7 aoaqM 
‘7SJtj aq7 ui 7Bq7 puB pouad puooas aq7 ui uoissnosip aq 7 
uaaAvjaq aouaoajjip 7S8A b si aoaqj 7Bq7 si 7uiod aqj, . 
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puB dn qsnq 07 Aj'J avou sjsiuoijrsoddo 8q7 qoiqAs. ‘poioad 
puooas aq7 sbav siqj^ ‘iCjoEQ aqj ui aoBad SuiqsijqBjsa jo 
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•'qinoX ^irapms aqq SttoniB ion 'jqSnos eq qsnra jaqatnoaBq 
0 qi qeqi SAj.onoj qi ‘sjaqraara Avan 000*002 1 ° noissira 
-pB aqi IB ‘poijad siqi ni iCqjBj jno p q^AvojS aqq qe qooj 
8 Ai. ji •uoiqisoddo aqq qon ‘raaas ppoAi. qi ‘maSy ^quiod 
siqq no qqBu paAoid saq oq^w -aaqaraojaq qsaiijq aqq £\ 
‘Aipasoddns ‘qoiqAi qqnoX quapnqs aqq — anssi puooag ^ 

•inaas ppoAi qi i 

‘noiqisoddo aqq qo^y ^qqSu aq oq paAOJd saq ‘uaqq ‘oq^i 
'Sjapaai uoiqisoddo uiaqjao p qjad aqq no ifoipd spaSjiioq 
.-Xqqad spaaA^oq uoiqaiAap a yfpaqqnopim saAi. ajaqq qaqq 
qnq ‘noxqaaaTiaSap on sbai aaaqq qaqq punoj aAi. iCpadoad 
jaqqara aqq oqm paqoo] oajl naqAi pay ‘qsixa sqoaj qons oti 
asTiBoaq ‘aq j?aqq ppoo Jon ‘paonpojd uaaq aAaq sqoaj on 
qng -SuiqBJanaSap aia saipao aqq qaqq aAOJd oq paonppa 
aq sqoBj qaqq pnaniap oq anniqnoo pna papnaniap |ja 
8AGq a^w -sajpeo aqq p noiqBjana§ap tansst qsjig 

tSMqqei s.Xqsqoi^ 

m dn qqSnojq sanssi Aian jnoj aqq no qqSu paAoad saq 
oq^YV '9 JaqmaooQ aaqja niJojqB]d noiqisoddo aqq ni pasiaj 
sanssi aqq no qqSu paAOJd saq oq.w aniniBsa sn qaq 

•aqaisini sqi jo aonaqsqns pna inns aqq si 
qaqq pna ‘pnaqsjapnn oq sqiaj noiqisoddo aqq siqx '^aani 
-oqdip iCq paqoijq aq oq qon si qi pna ‘pAaq jaqSiq a qa 
SI Suipnaqsjspim qaoiqipd sqi ‘.pajiiqain saq Aqjag aqg, 
•naqaqsim si sqjad OAi.q asaqq Snisnjnoo Aq ssajSnoo aqq 
8Aiaoap nao aq sqniqq jaAaoqAv pny -noissnosip aqq 
— aqoqiSi. aqSnis a p sqjad oAvq aja snoiqnqosai oAvq asaqj^ 

•noiqaiAap 

sioaSjnoq-Aqqad aqq no noiqtipsai aonaiapoo aqq m dn 
pauirans ‘aSaqs pnooas aqq no pna ‘noiqnqosaj q jaqmao 
-8Q aqq ni dn paninins ‘noissnosip aqq jo aSaqs qsiij aqq 
no qqoq noinido sqi aqaqs giAi ssajgnoo aqq qaqq qqnop 
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qoiqAi. ‘uoiin^osaj ssajSuoQ q'juaj, aq^} 01 eonajajaj b 01 
saAjasjno panijuoo aA os piry •uoi'jniosaj aq'} joj aqoA 'job 
pinoo aq asBO b qons m qeqi paaEpap aq joj ‘uiniBin 
'I5[n UB 0:} 'lanoniBquB? sbai ^sa^oJd stq pnB ‘ooi'jiqiqojd 
Jiaq-} gsmeSB paisa^oad 'sdnojS jo uoiqiqrqoid 

aqi no pa^sisu} Xjoijtj j poB AauaniB;^ ‘^ou sbav ii ‘o^y] 
iluapiooB TIB qi SB^\ ^pauiBidxa aq 01 siq^ si Aiojj -Xiinn 
>?QJBcj no nojqniosaj ssaj 3 uo[) qinaj^ UAvonq-jpAi aqi 
0^ aonajajai b j^ino si aaaqj, 'sdnoaS Sniiiqiqojd qnoqB 
Sniqqon SjCbs ^nq snoiiOBi jo uoi'^iqiqojd aqi qiiM sjBap qj 
iuotqnfosaj g jaqraaoaQ aqq ni sdnojS jo noiqnani on si 
ajaqi qsqq paoiqon no^ aABjj ‘niiBqg ‘AauaniB;>I ‘Xqsqojj, 
:sjaqraani aajqq jo paqsisnoo noissininioo-qns siqx 'g Jaq 
-niaoaQ no paqsijqnd noiqnjosaj aqq poniBJj aaqqitanioQ 
{BjqnaQ jtqjBj aqq jo noissiratnop-qns b jaqinaoaQ nj 
'sqoBj uiBqjao qsiiqBqsa-OJ oq am AS-ona naqq ‘anssi aqq 
JO iCjoqsiq aqq oqui oS qsnni aAi ji qng 'poog pne goAS, [jb 
SI ^Bqj[ -sdnojS oq pasoddo /Cjaqnjosa.i si aq qsqq paonnon 
-UB SBq jf:^sqojj, -sdnojS puB snoiqoBj— anssi qqjnog 

•snqBiBddB AqJBg aqq 
qsniBSB qqSiJ aqq ni qsajqaj Apapaosip b qBaq qi Avoq 
‘qno ajSSijAv oq paijq qt Avoq naas aABq aiaq noiC jo gy 
•aAisuajap aqq oq passsd pns snqBJBddB aqq no qasqqB jo 
Sbjj sqi pajanj qj 'noiqisoddo aqq qon 'nieSy £qq3u 
paAoid SBq oqjYY "snqBJBddB AqjBj aqq no qosqqB ‘snq 
-BJBddB aqq qsuiBSB saansBani aAiqtnnd — anssi paiqj, 

'SnojAv paAOjd ssq noiqisoddo 
aqq ‘ooq ‘ajajj 'jaqanioaBq aqq si qsqq — sjaqmani A^an 
puBsnoqq pajpunq oavj, aqq jo ajoo nBUBqaioad 

aqq no qnq ‘qqnoA quapnqs aqq no qon jjasqi aqBqnauo qsnni 
i?qjB(j aqq qsqq pnB ‘qBUBqaioad aqq jo sqnsj^aqq nr qnq 
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jaqtnaraaj qoa saop oqAi. — sdnoiiS jo °° 

‘Xliun no noiiniosaj aqi jo uoaos luiod jo diqsaaqraaoi 
iCl-iej aqi puiinaJ oi — Suiqi qsaiduiis aqq pasodoad i uaqAV 
‘aouaaajuo^ qinaaiaiqj^ aqq qe laqi aaquiauiaa qon saop 
oqAi p«V Aiooq lie aM. se — suoi^obj jo aouaisixa 

aq-j jiraaad oj pajjadmoo sbav iCqaBj aqi poiaad qsaag ^ 

aqj a| iBqj Aiouq aAi qa^ ^aosaj qsaag aqq jo atuiq aqi Ib ( 

Xqaeg aqq ui paqsixa qoiqAi sSutqq jo aapao aqq aAiAaa 
dt&. qeqi papuBtaap iCqsuaqzBaqoaag qoiq.w ui sajoiqaB 
aadedSiWau aqq aaqcaainaj qon s'aup oq.A noX jo auoituB 
aaaqq si pny 'Siqi saaqraamaa auoXaaAa ‘avoosoj^ hi aaajj 
^suonoiaisaa aqq jo amos SuiAoraaa jo asnas aqq ui uoiibj 
-nraaoj asioaad aaoni b naAiS aq ‘ssaaSno^ XqjBg qqnaj, 
aqi Xq papioap uaaq psq qoiqA ‘suoiqoBj jo noiqsanb 
aqi qBqq SuipuBtnap ‘Aioasoi\[ ui paqqiniqns iCqsnaqzBjq 
-oaag noiqrnosaa aqq aaqinainaa qon saop oq.w ‘aaqiang 
•sdnoaS jo inopaaaj poB uoiqBraaoj aqq jo juoabj ui sb/a 
atniq isqq qs ^{qsqojx ‘o^vj ‘sdnoaS Sniqiqiqoad jo juoabj m 
naqq sbm. aq qsqq aqeoipui oq raaas qou saop siqx 'suoiqoBj 
puB sdnoaS jo aoiqsanb aqq no apnqiqqB s^nsaang iBOiqtj 
-0(j aqq Xq jnos siq m paraaeje XjjBioadsa si ‘qno suanq qi 
‘oq*\v qnq noiqnjosaa aqq sjoqxa oq^A UBin b si aaag 
qniqq noX op qeipw „ ‘snoiqBaiJoj jBuoiqa.Bj puB sdnoaS jo 
noiqsanb aqq no saaqraam nBoang jBOiqiiog aqq jo apnqiqqB 
{Binaoj Xjaand aqq Xq paouBjB XjjBioadsa ihb j,, raqoiAi 
Xqsqoaj^ ‘saiBjjB Xqasg no noiqnjosaa aqq jo noxqdopB 
aqq aaqjB sXap anoj si qBqq ‘q aaqinaoag jo aaqqitnniog 
{Baquag (■g)’g'0'H aqq oq aaqqaj siq ni qng 'noiqniosaj 
c aaqinaoag aqq pasiBad saq aq ssaaSnoo siqq qy 'sdnoaS jo 
inopaaaj jo juoabj ni sbiA Xqsqoax aniiq qBqq qy {‘dsnvjddv 
'jdnionvj) qiaiA SB sdnoJo jo noiqiqiqoad aqq joj qnq 
‘snoiqoBj JO noiqiqiqojd aqq joj Xjno qon sapiAOJd qoiqAi 
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am d}[em ubo Aaqi X{«o— -ineHiafa jaSunoX aqi pne 

saipBO 0q'5 uaaM.pq aSpoAv b OAup oi '}uba\. oqAi asoqq X[no 
c< ‘-^QiuSip S]i q'jBauaq,, se sjaqniatn jCijBjJ Jaq'jo jjb uo OiAOp 
sqoo]: qoiqAV araiSaj pp aqi jo scIjoo Jaoijjo jo qjos b sb 
sajpBO jno pjvSdJ oqAi asoq'j Xjno isqttBJ s^i o’} saaqraara 
Avau ‘}iinpB '}ou saop qatqM e'}SB 3 pa 3 a}iAud b sb ‘X’}]'}ua 
pasop B SB sojpBO jno pJB^aj oqAi asoq'} Ajuq -auii 
s^yC-UB^j aq'} 'aq o} annpnoo |}m puB ‘uaaq SEq sX6a\|b iBqjL 
•qinoA aq-} jo squBj aq'} tnojj papuaqxa Saioq 8 jb sajpea 
aqi — sajpBO aq'} o}ui dais yCq dais UAVBJp Suraq st XIijibj 
aqi JO uoiiEJauaS jaSunoX aq} }Bq} A\oqs ‘}| o} SmiBiaa 
S 3 .rnSrj pae ‘jCijBcI P 9 J![ '’IX Xjnpuoaas b si 
suoi}Bjau 03 JO uoiisonb aqj^ ‘laqi o} paanpaj aq suBara 
on Xq UBO Aoejoowap jo aonassa aqj, •a[diouijd ui Suoj/a 
‘S aom SI lE^X ‘SuoiiBaauoS 30 noi}soub aqi 0} paanpaj aq 
UBO XoBJOoraap p aonassa aqi }Bq} piss SBq Xqsjojj, 

•noiiBSiuBSJO yCiJBj 30 snojisatib 
no saouBjaim Jiaqi ui XqsnaqzBjqoaJtj puB y?qs}OJj, Xq 
apBui saqBisira jBiuaraBpunj niBiaao uo spaoA\ Aaj b iCbs 0} 
‘sapBJUioo ‘am }iuiaad ‘sjobj aqi jo A\aiAaj siq} Jaijy 

•00} anssf 

siqi uo iqSiJ sba\ aaniuiinoQ jBJiua^ aqi }Bq} uSis b si }i 
‘}Bej}aj ^[japjosip b si }i :}JBd Jiaqi uo aAisiiajjo ub pa[iBO 
aq louuBO ijuiBqjao siq} }ng 'pooS puB jja/A jjb si }Bq} 
'sdnooS }suiB§G SI uoi}isoddo aqi }Bq} pfO} aoB aM Aspo} 
JI -sdnoiS joj }nq ‘suojiobj aoj }ou raopaajj SuipuBin 
-ap SBAv }t }Bq} SuiJBjoap Aq A'Jjbj aq} jo aouBjiSiA aqi 
[pi ppoo }i iBqi iqSnoqi }j 'sdnoiS joj uiopaajj jo auo 
yfiaJijua puB yfjjoqAv uaaq saq apn}iiiB spoi}isoddo aq} 
anssi siqi uo ‘XjiuaubasuoQ ^paonpojiui aq }ou ppoqs 
luiodsiqi isqi Suijsisai ‘paSBJ S}siuo|}isoddo aqi ip lAOq 
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sssp Sui>iaoA aqi pue aqi Avoqs oq puB siooj Jiaqi 

gjgq Xbi O'} ‘saqBisira asaq} }oa}0p o} qsB} ano si }i •}! 
qoea} o} qotqAs. niojj 2 uiq}ou aq p|noAv ajaq} saqBisiin on 
apcta j^}JBj aq} jj •diqsjapBaj }aaj.ioo asiojaxa o} Avoq ‘saqB} 
-Sira xiAvo s}i JO sisBq 0q}uo ‘A}jB(J aq} qoBO} o} sn }qSnB} 
qoi;ClI •saqB}Sira saqBtn /;j}uani)ajjni }ou ^}jBcJ aqx ‘SnojAV 
SI }etJJi ■saqB}Stin ou saqBui ‘sXbs iCqs}OJi, ‘■^}-iodL 
;0jcliouud m snoauojja osjb ‘uoi}na}iioo pJiq} aqj, 

•jjas}i joj }ou ‘ssBjo aq} joj S}Sixa 
}i ‘.ssBjo aq} JO }iBd si j?}jbj aqx •oijBJOoraap jo oi}bio 
-BB aJiiq— piinq nOi^ uoi}bsiubSjo A}jB(J jo pmq }BqAV ja} 
-}Bra on ‘painoop si A}jb<j aq} siq} jjb jo aouasqB 
gq} ni gng •sSminoojJoqs oijBJOiiBajnq ssq }i ji naAa 
dojaAap pnB }sixa ubo }i ‘sassBta X}JBg-nou aq} SuoniB 
}oadsai poB aSi}said Sjfofua ‘}i q}TAi qoBjnoo SQTB}niBin 
‘ssejo aq} q}iA paqnij si }i sb Suoj og -ssbjo aq} jo/ s}sixa 
i^}jB(j aqx •Sniq}JBj ssBjq b qjjoAS. aq g.noAS. }i ‘ssajqjJOAV 
aq qiAV XoBJOoraap siq} ssbjo SiiiqjOAv aq} q}iAi paqmj 
}ou SI ^}JB(j aq} jx }nq ‘snjBJBddB pa}OTiJ}Suoo Ajjboi 
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aqq qoiqAi. suoiqsanb jo jaqninu qaajS aqq oq pus ainiq 
JO qoBj oq anp sbav ‘aAaijaq j ‘siqx 'aqBqap qnoqqiAv pa 
-qdopB asiAvaqij sbav p^^suoissinixnog jojquog aqq jo qJO;V\ 
aqX„ uo noiqnjosaj aqx ‘aqBqap qnoqqiAV pasjopna sbav 
snqBJBddB aqaqs aqq m sqoajap qsniBSB qqSij aqq uo iiois 
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otjioads asani ioj pj^Baj jsdojd pnB ‘uoinQ itio jo stioiSsi 
-juajajjip ui SnimBiqo sajii'jBaj oijioads aq^i jo SmpnBqs 

-japnn tsaAi^BJado-oo ]biti'^piouSb jp sai'iiAX^OB aq'i 

q^iAi uoiqoaunoo ui JtioqBf jo uoiibsiubSio jo smjoj Aian 
isuoiSai lapioq puB jBJjuao aqi m ,qjoq ‘ainuaj puBj jo 
juanijsnrpB aadojd isniJBj ajBjs aqj jo noijBStuBSioaj iSni 
-xniBj aAijoajjoo jo suijoj jBuoijBSinBSjo aqj sb suoiqsatil) 
qong -apisXjjunoo aqj ni jjjoax. jo raajqojd pajBOijdinoo 
XjaA aqj oj noijnjos aAiqsTiBqxa ub ‘JEOit siqj uaAiS OABq 
pjnoo JO ‘uaAiS ssq ssajgno3 qjnaajjTqx aqj qBqj qniqj oj 
aqBjsim B aq pjnoAv ji jng; ‘piajj siqj ni ssajgojd s.AjjB(J 
aqi ajBioajddB oj j^apisXjqunoo aqj ui qjoM. no ssbjSuoq 
qjqgig aqi jo 'iBqj qjIAi uoijnjosaj sxqj ajBdxnoo Xjuo paan 
anQ •apxsi{jjuixoo aqj nx jjjoax. jxxo jo sauxj oxsaq aqj xio 
uoxjxxjosaj pxpnajds b paqdopB ssajSuoo aqj^ •j?'}xaxjoe 
iCqiBj jBoxjOBJd itio JO srnajqojd -jjxxoxjjxp puB xOjdxnoo 
jsoxn aqj jo ano si siqj, ■a-ppHujunoo m (q 

•(..suoxssxxntnoQ joijuo^ aqj jo 3IJ0^\„ no uoxjtijo 
-saj ssaiSuoo aqj eas) xnoj'joq oj doj raojj qx oqnx aiaqd 
-sorajB jaxqjjBaq b SuxSuxjq pnB sti'jBJBddB a')B')s aq*} jo 
qsoo aqq Suxorxpaj ‘SnxAjijdxnxs ‘SuxAOjdxnx jo qjoAX. jjno 
-xjjxp jxaqj nx nox'joadsnj .sjnBSBa^j pnB ,sjaqjo/^\ aq'j puB 
uoxssixnxnoQ joijno^ jBJ'jna 3 eqq djaq oq sx qsBj aqj^ 

•snjBJBddB 

aiBjs jno nx saxonaioijap jBqxnoo oq (noxssxxnm'OQ jojq 
-uoQ jBjqnaQ paSjBjna aqq pnB noxqoadsnj .sqnBSBaj pnB 
,sja3iJO^\ pasinBoJoaj aqq) squBSBad pnB sjaqjoAx. jo snoxq 
-bsibbSio jBxoads dn qas ssq XqjBjj aqq iCqAi sx qBqj^ 

•snqBJBddB aqsqs aqq SniAOjd 
-tax oq noxqnaqqB jBXoads paqoAap ninaq XqAX. sx qaqj^ 

•msijBxoos pnB diqs 
-JoqBqoip nBXJBqajoJd aqq jo quids aqq nx noxqBjndod aqq jo 
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puB jCijbj .^1 tioiiBdioiqjBd jioqi Suiiotaoid joj pne 
uaraoiw lUBSead poB ttaraoAv Su]j[JOAi Suouib saiiiAi^OB jtio 
S aiXjisuaiui joj paatt aq'j oj jC'Jjbj aaijua aqj jo uoijuajjB 
JBjnoijJBd aqj SAicjp ssaiSuoo aqj,,, :'}Bqi Suijbjs uois 
- loap jBioads b pajdopB -ji ‘meix ajBJBdas b sb sjapo’} uaraoM 
SuoraB saijiAiioB ssnosip. oq jCqiunqjoddo ou paq ‘XiajBU 
-Tiqjojun ‘ssajSuoo aqq qSnoqqjB ‘jBqq qoBj aqq oq uoiq 
-uaqqB JnoX ijbo oq i?juo aqij pjnoAV j -ssajSuoo aqq qB piBS 
uaaq itpBajjB saq qsqAi. aaaq Suiqaadaj tii ‘itjuiBjjao ‘quiod 
ou SI aaaqj, ‘rasiiBioos joqijids aqq ui suoiqaaauaS jaSunoX 
aqq jo SuiuiBjq aqq joj ifqjBj aqq oq aouBqjodrai ‘oais 
- loap JO sasBO auios ui ‘atuojqxa jo si qoiqAv ‘qjoM. siqq 
oq pjBSaj UI uAioqs qoajSau aqq no paqjBuiaj j ‘ssajSuoa 
aqq oq qjodaj Xui uj -suaijoj udmocn Suoiuv (o 

•(..apisAjquno^ 

aqq ui qJO^\„ uo uoiqnjosaj ssaaSnoo aqq aas) jfjquESBad 
aqq jo suoiqoas ajppiui puB jood aqq Suotqb ‘J^J^uBSBad 
aqq Suouib ‘spoqqaur aAiqoajjoo puB rasiAiqoajjoo jo Bapi 
aqq SuiquBjduii jo SjtBAi qsajus aqq jo auo si siqj^ 'saAiqBJa 
-do-oo qipajo pua saAiqBjado-oo jBJnqjnoijSB ‘saAiqBjado 
-00 jSjaiuTisuoD rsauif aajqq Suojb paaoojd pjnoqs siqj, 'Ai 
-quBSBad aqq Suoiub quauiaAoui aAiqajado-oo aqq SuidojaA 
-ap JO ubSojs aqq si uoiqnjosaj aqq jo quiod jbooj aqj, 

•suoiqsanb 

asaqq jo iCpnqs pajiaqap b joj apisAjqunoo aqq ui qjoAJ. 
no uoissiuiuioo quauanijad a dn qas j^urnuajd aaqqiiuuio^ 
jBJqua^ aqq qaqq Aiouq XjqBqojd no^ -suoiqsanb asaqq 
JO iCpnqs jaqqjnj aqq oq saqnqijquoo puB qjo/A jno jo sauij 
oiSBq aqq sqjBqo qi qsqq qoBj aqq ui saij uoiqnjosaj qaqq jo 
aouBjJoduii aqjQ -uoiqnjosaj ssajSuoo aqq ui pajqqas j?j 
-aAiqsnBqxa aq qou pjnoo ‘paqsioajddB jfjipBaj aq jjia\ qaqq 
suosBaJ JOJ ‘suoiqsanb asaqq jjb — qjOAi jno ui sajnqsaj 
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(-a)-d-o-a HHi ao sshhoxoo iiix hhi ao sxunsan 



-qjodcTns — sjuBsead Snnojt aqi lajoo sqi ‘aainao s^i ai^ 
sjaJ[JOAs. Sana.? aqx 'SlnBsead puB sjaj[jo.w SnnoA jo uoiqBS 
-iubSio AiBiutiioA B SI anSBa^ 'isiunrainoo Simo^ aqjL 

■sjaauoij 

aq^ ‘"looqsjjo s^i jo puB anSBaq^ qsiunraino^ Suno_^ 
aqi JO aouBjJodrai -jBajS jCjba aqj saojioj siqj niojj[ 

qios ajqBJtiOABj 

XiainaJixa ub aABq a.VL — juapiAa-jjas si siqj piiB— aiaq joj 
‘insHBioos puB diqs.iojB'joip uBiiBjajojd aqj jo jiJids aqj 
m ajdoad SmqjOiA jo sajpea Avau jo uoiivsn-pd aqj loj aonBj 
-jodnii aiqBaxiisani saranssB ‘sjiqBq puB suoijipBJj asaqj 
tnojj aajj ssaj jo aiom aJB oq^M ‘qjnojC aqj Suoihb qjOAi. 
‘ajdoad SaiqJO.\i jo saoiiBiauaS japjo aqj Suijvonpd-du joj 
‘ saoijipBJj pnB sjiqBq pjo SnitaoojaAO joj aonBjJodmi 
asnatnini jo si ‘sjaiioj uaxnoAi Suouib ‘sjuBSBad aqj SuomB 
‘snjBJBddB ajBjs aqj ui qjoAi jno jj -ajnjnj jBqj jo jajBaq 
aqj SI poB ajnjnj s^^jjanoo jno sjuasajdaj qi jBqj ‘ajnjnj 
aqj Saipimq joj jios ajqBjnoABj Qsora b sajnjiqsuoo qi 
jBqi jOBj aqj ui saij — qjnoX -juBSsad puB ssBjo-SuiqjoAv 
aqi oj guijjajaj uib j— qjnojf aqj jo aouBjJodtai aqj, 
•qinoA aqj oj puB ^Cjjbj aqj oj anjBA asuamini jo ajojajaqj 
SI pnB ‘saoijTijosaj ssajSnoo aqj jjb jo aAijsnBqxa puB 
pajiBjap jsoui aqj ‘uoiuido Xm ni ‘si qoafqns aqj no uoij 
-iqosaj sjj ’q^iiOit aqj Suoihb qjoAi oj uoijuajjB jbjuoij 
- jBd pajoAap ssajSnoo aqx 'zitno/i diii Suomv (p 

•jaAOj jadojd aqj oj sjajioj nanioAv, SuotnB saijiAijOB jno 
asiBJ oj sajnSBain jBioads ajBijini oj naajng SnisinBSjQ 
O’O pajonjjsni ssajSnoo aqj jajjB AjajBipaniini pjaq 
ranuajd aajjininiog jBJjnag aqj ‘noisioap ssajSnoo aqj qjiAv 
aonBpjoooB nj ‘itgBioads noi^sanl) siqj qjiM. jBap oj aABq 
qiAi. ssajSaoo jxan aqj 'jBq'j qniqj j '(qjodaj s,aajjininio[) 
jBJjuag aqj no noijnjosaj aq*} aas) „saipoq pajoaja jaiAog 
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oq^j Qipajosip oi qjojja aq^ saop leq^.v -iCiiun s^t 
‘it'jJBfj aqi qstjoniap o'j SuiicIraai^B suBaui qj £ncata sdnojS 
JO raopaajj Joj Sui^qSij saop '}Bqy\^\^ aqj a:iBaSo^ui 

-sip oj SmqjoAV suBaraqi ^UBara sajpBO aqi isuib 3 b qinoX 
oq”! Smjioui saop l^q^w 'Xiiej aqj Aoj^sap oq SuiqaoAs. 
suBara ^uBara snqBJBddBX'jJBfj aq:) no jbav SuuBjoap saop 
'dnojS B qans jo suoi^db aqi mojj avojjoj oq punoq 
ajB gBqg sqjnsaj aAiqaafqo aqg si Suiqq quBqjodini aqj^ 
•saAjasoiaqq gas sdnojS noigisoddo Jo sapBiraoo jBjn 
-oigjBd sraiB gaqAv gou si Suiqg guBgjodmi aqjj, 'gmod aqg 
gou SI gaqg gnq ‘siqg asijBaj gou pip jjasgi uoigisoddo 
aqg sdaqiaj 'j^giB^j aqg joj qgsap jo ajij jo auo SBi\s. anssi 
aqg gaqg ‘sapBJinoo ‘quiqg j ^iioissnosip aqg ui paAioAUi 
anssi aqg sbav ‘XijBiguassa ‘gsqAV puB ‘uoigisoddo aqg 
SI gBq^\ ;qsB gq 3 ira auo ‘pajggas si ‘iCjguanbasuoo ‘jaggBui 
ajoqAv aqg puB ssaiSuoa aqg jCq papioap uaaq SBq uoigis 
-oddo aqg jo uoigsanb aqg guqg avoj^ •?/o;?jsoddo dtfjr (b 

•jBjnoigjBd ui 

uisiniuaq jo BpuaSBdojd aqg puB jBJaua3 iii iCjooqg ‘diqs 
-japBaj i^gjBj aqg jo uoigBSigBJOouiap ‘guarajojug uiuaq 
aqg ‘uoigisoddo aqg lajaq suoigsanb juoj ojb ajaqx 

Axavd anx 

•(cs 

aqg Suouiy qJo^\„ uo uoignjosaj aqg aas) J^Jgunoo jno 
JO sjapBaj puB sjaqjoAV ‘sjapjinq puB sjagq 3 ij aq og luaqg 
uiBjg og ‘.aAigBjgsiuiuipB puB Xjugiyiui ‘iBJuggno pue oiui 
-ouooa — jtgiAigoB jo saqouBjq jjb ogui sjaquiain sgi AVBjp og 
iqgnojt guBSsad aqg 3 uoraB sguaraaja AJBuoignjOAaj puB pa 
-puiur-gsauoq jjb ojoo UBiJBgajojd aqg punojB jaqgaS og ;aJB 
sqSBg sgj ‘qgnOit guBssad puB qgnoA sSBjo-SuiqjOA aqg jo 
aouBtjjB aqg si qgnoX aqg jo uoigBSiunSjo aqg jo sisaq aqx 
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(•aya'nii snx ^lo ssaiiosoo iiix 3 ni .10 snnssH 



stjq 'iB atcti'i pttooBs Qqi ‘ssajBiio 3 q'^ndAB’g ati-^ '^b attrli 
qsjrj aqj, •sajpeo oiSBq s.X'jJBd; aq^ ismvSv J’bja dSvAs. ot 
pauq seq uoiqisoddo aqi suoisbooo aajq'j no ‘os pny 

•paapni auo Xjjos b sbav. SmAioqs s^i ‘aas tioX 
SB ‘anin siqj, ’ssajBnoo aqq 'jb aqoA a^Suis b Jaqsntn oq 
papBj qi qnq ‘uoiqxsoddo ub SBAi. ajaqq ‘ooq ‘ajajj -papnp 
-noo qsnC SBq qBqq ano aqq ‘ssaoSnoQ qqnaaqjiqj^ eqq qa dn 
pajByj ajSStviqs Avon b pnB ‘passad siaa^? OAvq jaqqony 

•aiojaq paq 

qi aaqaani) aqq uaqq ssa^ sbav ‘asanoo jo ‘qoiqAs. ‘ssajSuoo 
gqq JO qqqBia-ano pajaqsnni noiqisoddo aqj, 'eidoad 
aniBS aqq j?q papaaq sbai noiqisoddo aqq pna ‘atissi noinn 
apBjq aqq joao atniq siqq ‘AvanB dn paiBjj ajSSniqs XqiBj 
-janni aqq ‘ssaiBno^ qqnaj^ aqq qa ‘jaqaj SJBaX OAij^ 

•qTjds B jo naqq 

qjBq SBAi. ajaqq japnoAi. o^q •noiqjodojd naani on — apis 
sqi no ssajSnoo ajoqAV aqq jo jaqjanb ano paq noiqisod 
-do aqq anitq qaqq qy ‘aoBatj qsajg aqq ‘aoaad jo jbai sba!i 
anssi aqx ’ssajSnog qqnaaqjiqj^ aqq qn noiqisoddo aqq 
pa[ oqAV ejdoad aniBS aqq Xq papBaq sbav qi pnB ‘ssajSnoo 
qsqq qa noiqisoddo nB SBAi. ajaqj^ '(8T6T JO qjad Xjjaa aqq 
ni) jaAiod qaiAOg jo qnaniqsijqaqsa aqq jaqjB qsjij aqq 
‘ssajSnoQ jCqJBg qqnaAag aqq qqiAS.'ni2aq nao a^\^ -noiq 
-isoddo aqq jo j^Joqsiq aqq aoBJq oq Sniqsajaqni si qj 

•noji JO Snij pijos a oqni i^qjag 
aqq papjaAv jaBnap aqq jo AqiABjS aqj^ -niJojqBjd noiqisod 
-do aqq pannrapnoo Hisnommvun ssajSnoo aqq qBqq ‘jfjoq 
-siq s.XqjBj jno ni pafajjajBdnn ‘qoBj aqq sniajdxa osjb qj 
•uoissnosip aqq jo noissBd aqq sniBjdxa ‘paapni ‘qsqq pny 
•iCqjBjj aqq joj qqaap jo ajij jo ano sbav anssi aqq ‘sapajinoo 
‘sa^ •anoqqoaq sqi qaajq oq ‘jCqjag aqq qdnjsip oq Soi 
-Xjq SHBani qj ^naani noiqajanaSap qnoqB qyaq sajpBO 
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tjoiqAi ao^BtUBjut snoaoSuBp eqi o'} uoi^noiiB anoX Aveap 
O'} qsiAv I ■Xopo'} ssnosip o'} oqx} ppoqs j '} 08 dsB aq'} '}oxi 
SI '}Bq} }Tig •snopuaraaj'} ‘asanoo jo ‘si '}oadsB siq} raoaj 
}ii3in|oatig uinaq aq-} jo aouBiaodmi aqx ‘ssbio SinqaoAv 
aq} JO xiBSao paioaja aq-} si XjjBnqoB '}i jeq} qoej oq} jo 
‘XoBaootnap pnnojoad s,X'}aBg aq'} jo aonapiAO si ‘saaqaoM. 
eqi SaoiHB raoaj saaqraara avou qOO'OSS P Xiasg ano 
O'}!!! noissirapB aq-} 'si '}Bq‘} ‘'}iiaraioau3 uiiioq aq'} '}8q} 
'}OBj aq'} HO gaiAp }ou jjsqs j umaj ai/jr (q 

•aaoo siq} qjiAX. XuoraaBq ui puB Xjiuiof qaoAv 
0} puB XjaBj aq} jo aaoo oiSBq aq} o} aaAO araoo o} raaq} 
djaq 0} naqB} aq }snra aansBora XaaAg 'ano XjapBaraoo 
Xj[Bnoi}daoxa hb aq pinoqs }j ^s}siuoi}]Soddo aaraaoj 
asaq} o} pasSaa qjiAv ‘Xjasioaad aaora ‘ao ‘s}Siuoi}isod 
-do asaq} o} pasSaa q}iAv aq Xogod ano pjnoqs }Bqy^\ 

•}SBd aq} 

111 pauoddBq saq sb ‘Xjaaj oq} jo aaoo oiSBq aq} uiof 
ptiB Xbavb qaaaq {{ia\ sapsaraoo jo aaqrann b ‘XjaBj aq} 
III saeAvogoj snq Xipa}qnopnn qoiqAi. }nq (iioi}B}nas 
-aadaa jBnoiiaodoad aABq }ou op aAi.) ssaaSno^ qjuaa} 
-axqx 9q} }b saiBSajap oxi paq qoiqAv ‘aox}xsoddo aq} raoaj 
}Bq} papnjoaad }ou si }t :siq} sx savojjoj }Bq} xioxsnp 
-xioo oqx 'squEa s}i jjaA^s puB X}aBg aq} jo aaoo oxsnq 
aq} niot o} }i raoaj Xbavb Suiqaaaq X{ipEa}s uaaq OAaq saa 
-}aoddns s,xiox}xsoddo aq} }Bq} Xipuooag ’saapBO oxsaq s}i 
pirnoaB Xjaag ano jo X}iaoCBra aq} jo SniXjjBa aAissaaSoad 
JO ano xiaaq SBq sasaX xis }SBd asaq} nx Xjaag ano jo Xao} 
-siq aqi }Bq} ‘Xgsaig ^Avoqs sjobj asaq} ijb op }Bq/i\ 

•XraaB s}x JO qjSuaajs aq} gnxqsi 
-uxraxp da}S Avau XaaAO q}XAv puB SuiAvogoj S}x jo araos 2m 
-so[ arai} qoBa ‘snoiSBOOo asaq} jje no }B8jap qjiAv }ara jj 
•ssaa2noQ qjnaajaxqj, 9q} I’b arax} paiq} aq} pna ‘q}nai 
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(•avj'on 3111 30 ssaaoKOo nix-Hiii lo snnsHn 




Suiaq SI diqsjapBei XqjBd ni snooj aqq qBqq ssajSnoo aqq qB 
qno paquiod sbav qj ‘diqsjapBa^ v^qjBj aqq jo uoiqBSiqBJ 
-oooiap ipBaqs aqq si qoadsB jaqqouy ’AoBJODUiap jo qoadsB 
ano ifino dn aqBni Xaqq iXqjBcj jno m AoBJOoraap jo sajnq 
-Baj jCiuo aqq qouaJBasaqq qng -aidoaditqJBg-uou jo snoT| 
-yira aqq SuoniB Si?orna qi aonapijuoo paqqnopun aqq oq 
'sqinn oiSBq sqi jo noiqisodnioo uBTJBqapjd aqq oq ‘itqiBg 
jno JO j(oBioomap pnnojojd aqq oq saijtqsaq qnarajojng 
ninaq aqx ‘diiisjdpvaj fiwod 9i{7 lo uojjvspvuoowdQ; (o 

•qBqq op oq araiq si qi quiqq j 
^sqsimnaq snoiosuoa oqui sjaqinain Avan aqq SuiqjaAuoo 
JO ‘msiniuaq jo snoiqBputioj aqq quanijojug ntnaq aqq 
Siqipvdj JO ‘diqsjaqmara aqq jo fijqvnb aqq SuiAOjdnii 
JO jtjdJBqs puB ^laJBnbs noiqsanb aqq qnd puB sjaqmara 
000*008 O'! saAjasjtio auijuoo oq auiiq qon qi sj ^sapBJinoo 
‘qjBq B j[BO oq aniiq qou qi sj -quao aad 08 oq dn qqSnojq aq 
qiAi. qi qnauijojng uiuag aqq qqiAA qaqq piBJjB niB j pnB 
‘quarajoiug niuag aqq oq .loijd quao jad qq — loao jad 
09 SB qSiq sb si XqiBg jno m XoBJaqijji jBoiqijoj ’saAias 
-jnoX Joj aSpnf -pajnqdBO aABq Aaqq qBqAS. SuiqsaSip ‘Sni 
-OBjquia JO ajqBdBom aAOjd uaqq puB qonni ooq azias ‘uoiq 
-BnqBjui oq pjaij? Xaqq ji qsiiad tiBO saiqjBd qsaSSiq aqj^ 
•saoaid oq gaj j^aqq ‘pazias pnq jCaqq qaqAv qsaSip oq ajqBiin 
Suiaq ‘naqq puB qanni ooq pazias Aaqq IsainuB qsaSSiq 
s,pjJOA\. aqq jo jjBjuAvop aqq jo asnBO aqq uaaq SBq uoiq 
-BnqBjuj -sapBinioo ‘uoiqBnqBjui snojaSuBp b si siqx ’inqs 
jaqqjnj o3 oq pajBdajd ajB sjoqqo qBqq qqnop qou op j 
•snoijjiui OiMq sb jbj sb oS oq jaqqaq aq pjnoA^. qi qsqq Sui 
-uiBquiBui ‘ajnSij qaqq puoi^aq o3 oq quBAS. siaqqQ •uoijjiui 
ano oq dn sjaquiaui jo jaquinu aqq Suiiq puB Jaqqjnj o3 
pjnoqs aAV qBqq j{bs auios ‘quanijojug uiuaq aqq qqiAV uoiq 
-oauuoo ui aqBj jo XqjBg jno ui aouBJBaddB sqi apBUi SBq 
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oSuBJis siq'^ 'esaoAi ]]iis si puy 'Btssny: ^sijbioos o-jut 
„Bissny iwmd9^„ jo uoisjoauoo sbav ubSois o^Bipatniat 
s, AaB(j mo iBi]'} spjoAV An^m os ui piBS qotqA\ (aououih;^ 
SBAJ. qi ^iuiq? j) sapBjtaoo oqi jo ouo ;?q ssojgiioQ q-joaoi 
UO Uodoj B JOcIbcIsaVOU B Ul pEOJ X|')U030J j 
•sajdtuBxa aoj b oib 9ao|q •Xaoaq'} jo suon 
'Sanb joj — X[piira 'ji ixid oi—pjeSoisip snoiaSuBp utB'jjao b 
sjoisoj puB Xpnis ]BoiiaioaqT JOj oiisop oq-} s|{iq qoiqAv 
‘3JJOAV suiquoj JO ajnssojd qsqiAop oqi oj onp si siqx 
•sjoqinata sji jo jaAq jBoiqaJoaqj oqj ui auqoap oqj si Xjjb^j 
mo JO sStiimooiJoqs snoaoSuBp aqj jo oiiQ 'jvinojjjvd m 
wsnnuaj }o vpunSodojd difj puv jvjdiiaS m fuodiix (p 
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•noiqnjOAaj joj SniJBdajd jo 'sassBta aqq jo uoiq 
-Bonpa itJBQOiqnjOAaj aqq jo sanij aqq Suojb saiqiAiqoB jCqjsd 
jjB SnisiuBSjoaJ jo ajqedBO aq jjiav oqAV sajpBO jfJBooiq 
-njoAOJ jCjanmuaS utBjq qsnra Xaqq IqiAaqsjog /jjBaj qsa^\ 
aqq jo saiqiBg qsiiiiiiiiTO 03 aqq aqain oq si qsaq aqaipata 
-nil aqq 'aonajj 'aqEqsini qsajS b si „qqSiiiJaAO„ inaqsiCs 
BioaSjTioq iiBadoing aqq AvoaqqjaAo hbo saiqjBj qsinnniinoQ 
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Jl^q qsed aqi jo dn Suiuirans aqi si qong -iinSdq SBq 
'adojng ui uonnioAai Suiraoo aqi jo qjBAV^nq aqq aimiisnoo 
IjiAv qoiqAi. sapjEd ‘isa^VV 9^1 sapjBd qiAaqsfog aum 
-naS Sniiujoj /ijajiui/dp jo ssaoojd oqj^ -dn Binmmns 

, ‘siapBaj 

XjBUOi'inioAaJ aABq o'} -inBAi jCaqi puB ‘noi^niOAoi spjBAi 
-O'} SuiqoiBin aiB siaqJOAA aqj^ 'sjaqjoAV oq} jo sassBiu 
pBoiq aq} SuomB }sajan jCaBuoiqnjOAOj SniAvojS aq} ‘rasgB} 
-idBO JO jC}ijiqB}sni oiuiouooa jBjanaS aq} ‘pajfojdinann jo 
jCuijb }sba b jo aoua}sixa aq} ‘ssbjo giiiqjoAs. aq} jo snoi}ip 
-noo SuiAij aq} jo not}BJOua}ap aq} ‘sJBaX Aiaj }SBd aq} 
SniJTip OATsnajjo }sijB}TdBO |njssaooTis aq} ;ajaq pa}BJado 
osjB sasnBO ‘punojoid aioin ‘jaq}o }Bq} }qiiop puoAaq 
XjjBTiba st }i }nq :}saA\ aq} ui sai}-iBg }Sinnrat[i03 aq} jo 
uoi}BSiAaqs[og aq} 2 tiina}SBq ui jo}obj }nB}Joduii ub aiaAS. 
sjapBaj }siun}Joddo aq} jo saqB}siTn aq} ‘j{jpa}qnopuQ 

•nja}iiTnio[) 

aq} JO snoi}09S jBdiouijd aq} ni SniAi j{jBnoi}njOAai aq} 
JO iCao}OTA aq} pajBas iCjaaaxn ^^uia}uiuio3 aq} jo ssaaSuo^ 
qij!i aqx •e}aidinoo aq ajn}oid aq} '(•g)-g-0-H 

aq} ni pnaj} }smn}Joddo aq} jo uoi}bjosi a}ajdnioo aq} 
ppB aAV siq} 0} Ji ■}sa^\ aq} ui sai}JBg }sinnTitTno3 jaq}o 
aq} jjB ni noissnoiadaj s}i poq siq} }Bq} Saisudjns }ou 
SI }j -sdnojS atiTJBAtiog pnB jajpuBjg aq} jo }Bajap ja}}ii 
aq} HI pa}jTisaj aSnajjBqo siq} }Bq} Suisiidjms }ou si }j 
■}sa^\ aq} ni sai}iBg }sinniiiuio3 aq} jo Suiav. AjBiioi}njoAaj 
aq} puB diqsjaqraain jt}JBd aq} jo ssbui aq} o} aSuajjBqo 
B SBAi. }j ■(■g)’g'0'H aq} ‘japBaj s}i puB }uaranjaAoS 
}aiAog aq} q}iAi pasiq}BdinAs 7tja}inijap oqAV ‘}sayY\ aq} 
ni sjaqjoAi. aq} jo ssbui jtjBuoi}n}OAaj[ aq} o} aSuajjBqo b 
SBAS. siqj^ •i(}uoC8in iCjBHOijiijoAai s}i }suibBe ‘(■g)'g'0’H 
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•03 


01 ajqissod aq leq! oj^ •sabqjoAs. posuicSao 

noij[iui uaoijnoj UBqi ssoj on saiiun uoiiGJopoj ranp 
-joisray aqi icqi uanoSjoj aq lou isnin qj •SjaqjoAv aqi jo 
i^lxioCBTH oqi quasaidoj ijns saqxtaBpaaisray oqq (iCiiciujoQ 
puB aouBJj ‘uiBqijg) saunmoo UBodoJug aAisioop aqq 
ui ‘i^ipnooas ‘.atnjdiosip sii oq qitaqns puB ^^uopEJapaj 
oiBpjaisray aqq ux xxxBxnaa ‘quaxnoAoxn uoiuxx opBJi oxii xn 
li|ds B asBBo 01 Sini[siAv ion ‘snoxnn XJBnoiinioAOJ aqi jo 
noiioas aiqBjapisuoo b ‘X|1sjtj ‘qng j.j'UJOinijojg aqi x^iiax 
paiBioossB ajB qoxqAV ‘suoxnxx XjBxioxinioAaj ax|i ojb aaoqi 
snoinn XjBixoiiOBai niBpjaisray oqi sopisaq ‘asjnoo jq 

•xnaqsXs 

IsiiBixdBO Xnp-iuasojd aqi aoj doad b be saAjas qoiqAx 
xustmaojai jo XxnaB isba iBqi ainixisnoo ‘sisixnaojaj xuBp 
-jaisxny aqi punoiB paqinn ‘snoxnn apBJi asoqi ‘Xi[iSBq 

•rasi]B 

-uadnii JO aoxAJOs aqi ib snoinn apBjq aqi aoBjd oi iCpsaj 
sXcAvjB SI pnB aisioaSanoq aqi Xq poj Suiaq si 
qoiqAi ‘XoBJonnaanq uoinn opBJi jnnaA ‘pjo oqi Xq paj 
eJB Xaqi joj ‘sSniqBiiapun XjBnoiinjOAaa jjb oq aqi 
-soq pnn quids ni aAiqBAJOsnoo ajB Xaqi ‘Xipnooag 

•saSBAv 

ux asBOioui „ Xbp b Xnnad b„ puoXaq SuxqqXnB osiuSoaoa 
01 asnjaa puB ‘sisaaoinx ssbjo OAoqB sisojaiui ijbjo aoBjd 
Xaqi „ ‘aoxiapnadapux,, aiaqq no saAjasxnaqi aranjd oq paxnoi 
-snoDB aiB Xaqi ‘joubj aqq jo pxB aqq qnoqiiAv padojaA 
-ap 3niABq pnn ‘saxqjBd qsijBXoos aqq aaojaq nasuB Sui 
-ABq ‘aoj ‘xnsijBioos oq ajiqsoq ojb puB aoiqoBJd noxnn 
-IJBJO „paui„ Jxaqi oq SniAvo avojjbxi ojb Xaqi ‘Xjqsji^ 

•lsaA\ aqi 

ux SuidojaAap aJB snoinn apBjq aqq qoiqAv japnn siioiq 
-xpnoo aqq ojb JBijnoad puB qjnoijjip ajora Jixqg 
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-Xoidmaun pssopo eqi eouag -XoBJonBainq uoitm apBjq 
aqi Xq ssBp SniqiOAi. aqi jo jB^BJiaq aqi pa^BJisnoniap 
tiibSe aono qoiqAS. ‘saqu^s aAisuajap ^njssaaonsun jo saijas 
aqi pnB ‘Xap jnoq-g aqi Jo uoniloqB ^btiuia aqi ‘sino 9 §bas. 
aqi aonaiq 'SSBp gmqjoAi. aqi ‘)sniB§B aAisuajjo isijBqidBO 
pijssaoons aqq pnB noiionpojd jo qnaranBiino aqi aouaij 
• noiqonpoid jBAV-ajd jo -inao Jadoi naqi aiotn ‘}oti o? s^unoinB 
arail inasajd aqq -jb adoing m uoiionpoad ‘iiAj.OTrq si 
sy 'adojng ni noiionpojd pauinijapuTi jtjsnouas SBq jbav 
aqi iBqi na^ioSjoj aq qi qsnra JO^\r 'saTnojoa jo ajoi aqq ui 
uiBBiaj O'} panipni ssa^ pnB ssa| aiB saiuopo aq-} puB ‘sau'} 
-unoo JO jaqrann b jo ajSSnJ'js aq"} jo qoafqo aq-j ajB sjxjojd 
-jadns qsijBiiadini joj ‘aseq jBijajBui Jiaq-} jo aSBqniiqs 
B sasnBO osjB qi qnq ‘snoinn apBjq j?JBnoiqoBai ‘AioiiBU 
aqq aoj fuo}UJdj jo uoisnBdxa ns /q painBdnioooB si rasi 
-jBqidBO JO asBqd qsijBijadini aqx 'jCjodononi jBinojoo loj 
saijqnnoo qsaSSiq aqq jo jaqmntr b uaaiAjaq ajSSnjqs aqq 
si qoiqAs. JO oiqsiaaqoBiBqo ‘jBqidBO ooubbij jo qnata dojaAap 
aqq qqm pajoannoo si Xjodouoni siqq jo ssoj jajj 'qaqJBur 
pjjOAiaqq jo qsijodoooiii qsijBqidBO-jBijqsnpiii aqq aotto ‘bob 
- qijg SI snoinn apBiq AjBuoiqoBaa puB AiojjBu aqq jo amoq 
aqjL ‘aAOidini oq UB§aq uoiqBnqis aqq siBa^C Avaj qsBd aqq 
Snijnp qng •Xjqnaoaj jiqun pooqs sjoqqBin Avoq si qBqj[, 

•rasiimniiiioo spiBAioq jtqijBiqiiau 
quajOAanaq jo apnqiqqB hb qdopB oq taaqq qaS oq qsBaj qB 
JO ‘itoBJonBajTiq noiun apBjq jfjBnoiqoBai aqq jo aonanjjni 
aqq raojj maqq aajj oq ‘msixminuioo pnB noiqnjoAai 
aqq jo apis aqq oq sjaqjoAi. jo snoijjiin asaqq nm oq si 
qsBq aqq ‘aonajj ‘qBajap ajqBqiAaui Suiqmoo puB rasintna'q 
JO qqad aqq xnojjSuiqjBdap UBani pjnoAi qi laqBqsim qaajS 
B aq pjnoAV siaqjoAs. jo snoijjini asaqq jo jjiai aqq jsumSv 
edojng m qaiJBqajojd aqq jo diqsioqBqoip aqq OAaiqoB 
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-a9A0 0 q '^onuBO 0isiO9i)anoq eq'j gng *uoi’ 5 n{OA 0 j nciau^gj 
-ojd spjB-\ioi SuiAora 9JB sSutqi -jBqi ‘oouoq ‘pUB ‘sjb 
-qjo.u aqi jo sassGOi pBOjq aqi Suouib 'jua'jxioosip jo qiAxojS 
eqi qiiAV J^Isno^uB^InuIlS JOAVod oi SuiouBApB 8jb pnB Sni 
-m.ojS aiB .{oqi ‘saiiJBd qiAoqsjog aninuag oiui Sninam bjb 
X aqi 'suoTiEstnBgJo ssbui Snrniooaq ajB isa^^v aqi ui soiiJBg 
IsiuntnnioQ aqi ^Bqi si quiod aqj, -anai iCnjBd i^Iuo si ti 
‘lOBxa aiora aq oi ‘jo ‘anJi -jon si leqx ■snBam jjd Xq ptiB 
sijojja jjo jCq pa^joddns aq imra fipiniosqv oqAvnoi^BJapaj 
raBpjaistny aq^ ui pajBadda OABq sjuaniaia 3niA\.-ijaq 
asnBoaq atnii quasajd aq-} -jb X^asioajd papaan si ^iinn 
uoinn apBJi joj nSiBdniBO aqi qBqi qniqi ajdoad ainos 
•uiBpjaiscav ni „ ‘ajaqi joao ‘raaq') SuotnB,, gaAv-jou si {[b 
IBqi noiiBOipai qsajiis aqi si qnaniaAom jtioqBi qs^pg 9qi 
ui s;Tiani0{a SaiAi-^jaq jo aooBJBaddB aqj^ -suoiun apBJi 
XjBuoiiniOAaj puB XiBUOiiOBaj oqj Suiginn jo jaggBin oqg 
m aApBigim aqg SuiqBi ojb qoiqAv ‘uoigBjapaj inBpjagsinv 
aqg jo ajoo |Bdionijd aqg puB insigBAJasuoo jo ajguao gBqg 
‘suoinn apBJg qsigijg aqg Xjasioaad si gi gBqg goBj aqg si 
siqg gB gnoqB Suiqg aiqEqjBuiaj gsoia eqj^ ’XoBJOnBajiiq 
uoinn apEjg iCiBuoigosaj aqg uodn JBaq og SuiSuijq ajB 
sassBin aqg gaqg ajnssajd SuiaiojS aqg jo noigaaijaj b jCpjam 
ojB iCgiun uoiun opBjg joj (f^Z6T •i9qro9gdas jo SiiiuuiSaq) 
ssajSnog uoiuq sapEJ^ 9qg g® suoiun apsjg qsigijg aqg jo 
[BaddB aqg puB suoiun apBjg „uBissng„ aqg qgm SuigBig 
-oSau gnoqB (fZ6T ) tBuoigBUjaguj raBpjagsuiy aqg jo 
ssajSuoQ Buuai^ aqg gu sgsiuijojaj aqg jo qgag aqx ']BgidEO 
og aouBgsisaj SuisiueSjo jo ajqadBa jEnoigBUJaguj ajSms b 
ogui siBUoigBUJagnj uoiun apBjg OAig aqg agiun og UBjd aqg 
puB ssBjo SuiqjOA aqg jo aiSSnigs oiuiouooa aqg ui guoJj 
pagiun b jo Bapi aqg aouag -suoiun apBJg iJBuoigoBaj aqg 
qgiAv uoigoBjsigBssip ‘sjaqjoAV aqg joqgAiojS aqg puB guara 
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pasiuSoo3J„ Sniaq si uomn laiA-og oqi qon si C|niod 
•q'juoin J01JB q'juoui pus jea^C jaijB jeaX SuiiVlojS 0.IB 
iseg aqi ui puB '}sa^\ aqi m sassBtn Snijioi Qqi SuotnB 
oSiisaadpuB aouaii]jui s.noiufq laiA-Og aq'l ‘Suiubav inojj jbj 
<qcqq lOBj aiqBiiqnpui aqi ‘sdBqjad ‘si ^araiSaj oi^bjog 
-niap-lsijiOBd,, aqi jo XiinqBqsui aqq jo noiiBOipni qsajns 
aqj^ -sauiunoo sioaSinoq aqi m .ajdoad eq'} Suouib jtqiJBj 
-ndod s.noiufi qaiAOg 0qq Jo qiAvojS aq-j qnoqB ‘AjqsBq 

•sjaqjoA iCjanoiqiito 
-Aaa uBinjaQ aqi SmpimoJjns jo asodjnd eqq joj ^^dnojS 
guiAv-ijaq s.iAaq pasi^i'^n iCfpjssaoons iCoBJOouiaQ-jBioos 
SniM.-qq§iy -ifjBnoi'jOBai aqi naqAi ‘JBajf qsBj aaqo^og ui 
j{nBinJao ni paiJhooo qBqAi jo noiqi-jadej b qaS ABin 
OAv asiAuaqio uoinn epBJi paj joj ptmojS 

aqi aJBdajd ubo Ao^od b qotis jCiuq 'SjapBai X.iBiioiiOBaa 
aqi isbibSb ajSSriJis aqq ni noiqnpsajji puB ssanpaqjBaq 
-jjBq Jiaqi Joj pasioiquo aJB sjapBa^ 'jjaq; aq-} ji ‘soi'joBq 
Smnqds puB XjaqoBaai Jiaqi aoj paSmoos aJB sjapaa] 
inBpjaisiny j?JBUoiqOBaj aqi ji ‘papnjun qdaq si suoiun 
XjBnoi’injoAaj aqq jo januaq aq-j ji itjuo s^jaq aqi pajapna.1 
aq UBO qjoddns jaaj qng -piBAvaoj paqsnd puB paqjoddns 
aq qsnin sqjaq aqq ‘asjnoo jq "sno qnaSjti hb Sniinooaq si 
snoiqBJapaj jBijqsnpni jBnoiqBUjaqui SniJaqua jo puB Xqinn 
iioiim apBjq jo uoiqsanl) aqq XqAi si qaqj^ 'XimTi uoinii 
apBjq SainiBqqo joj apisqno puB apism qjOiW pauiqraoo 
Xq i?iuo ainiq qnasajd aqq qa paAaiqoB aq nao uiib qaqj^ 
•apisqno raojj uoiqoa papis-auo vCq auop aq qonxiBO ‘jaAa 
-woq'qBqjL "noiqnjOAaj aqq jo apis, aqq oq si tnapjaqs 
-ray HI japaqio sioaSiuoq qaqq ssajirn paAaiqaa aq qouuBO 
diqsjoqBqoip aqq ‘.uoiqaiapaj tnapjaqsiny ^JBUOiqoaaj aqq 
JO adBqs aqq ui doid sqi jo paAijdap si qi ssajnn nAvoaqq 
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• - ilUOOI 

'*-UJ 0 AO§ goiAog aqi se ^natniuSAoS XjBUoi'injOAOj pui 3 
„^BUo')Eiotp„ B qans itq povCotuo saij^unoo aaq^o ui ojdood 
aq'} JO sossBoi aqj SuoaiB ifjuBjndod XjBuipjoBJjxo puB 
aSijsojd poiuapaoaadunaqi JO uoiiBUBidxa aqj si qBxj^V 

'Bipuj puB BuiqQ ‘Btsja^j ‘i?oqjnx 
ai ajdoad aqj jo sassBrn aqq SnouiB sXofua quotunjoAoS 
qaiAog aqq qsqq aSiqsaad |Bsso|oa aqq uoiquara oq paau 
on SI ajaqx 'uoiufj qaiAOg aqq qqiAv ..diqspuauj,, qqTA\ 
asnadsip oq qnBAV qotr op UBdBf jo sjajnj quasaad aqq se 
vfqjadojd s.ajdoad .laqqo jo SJoqBudojddB snouoqoxi qons 
uoAa qEqq oiqsiJaqoBJEqo ssaj ou si qj •qnaranjaAoS qaiAOg 
aqq qqiAv „ diqspuauj,, siq qnoqB sjoqJOAv aqq oq qsBoq 
oq XjESsaaau qi stnaap uaqjo luiiossnj^ sb „qBjooraap„ 
snoijoqou b qons naAa qaqq oiqsijaqoBiaqo si qj -ajdood 
aqq jo sassEin aqq SuoraB oSiqsaid s, quant u.iaAoS qaiAog 
aqq jo uoiqoouaJ aqi si „sqsijioBd„ puB „sqBJOouiap„ 
asaqq joaSiqsojd aqq qaqq ‘.„Bissna qqi/i diqspuauj,, qnoqB 
Saiqnods Jtaqq oq ‘sSuiqq jaqqo SnoiuB ‘sj/i/ni/? ‘jOAVod ni 
uiBUiaj UBO puB ‘jaAXod oqui auiBO sqoiJJojq puB spjBiioQ 
-OBj^ aqq qnqq ‘.uoiuQ.qaiAog aqq jo uoiqiu3ooaj„ jo nuoj 
-qEjd Jiaqq oq s^umfj snoiqoaja XjBquouiBijJBd aqq ui sjba 
-iji sioaSjhoq Jiaqq paqaajap ..sqsijioBd,, puB „sqBJOOinop„ 
j?Bp-qiias3id aqq qaqq si quiod aqx 'uoiuiq qaiAOg aqq qqiAV 
„XqB3jq„ JO pniq auios qsBaj qa jo 3uiii3is aqq ‘Xjqunoo 
qaiAog aqq qqiA\. „suoiqB[aj jbiujou,, jo quauiqsijqBqsa aqq 
joj sjjBO qoiqAv ‘insijiOBd jo ..oniuiBjSojd,, aqq jtq ‘Xjpuo 
-oas puB IqaqjBin uoiufj qaiAog aqq ni „aoBjd Jiaqq,, uiBjqo 
oq SuiAijqs aJB qoiqAv ‘soijqimoo sioaSjnoq aqq naaAvq 
-aq uoiqiqaduioo qsijBqidBo jo spaau aqq Xq ‘y^jqsjij ‘paqoq 
-oip SI qi JOj „ ‘uoiqiuSooaj,, qaqq ui jBjnoiqJBd Suiqqou si 
ajaqq 'jjasqi jCq uaqBX 'saqBqs sioaSjuoq jo jaqinnu b Xq 
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esiqiBduiiCs Xaqj, •jbav Aiau b jo qBajqjno aqj ^jnaAeid 
oj ajSSnJjs b SuiSbm. si laqi jCjjutioo jCjho aqj si noiUQ 
jaiAog aqj 'jBqj aas ajdoad aqj jo sassBui aqx ‘hoi'jbu 
- ittiJai sji paua^SBq os Suiop iCq puB ‘jBAi. qsijBuadrai aqj 
jsuibSb qoBjjB aqj qounBj oj qsjij aqj sbm. -inaranjaAoS jaiA 
-og aqj iBqj /Aouq ajdoad aqi jo sassaui aqj^ ’aisioaSmoq 
aqj JO soBjd JBAi. aqj ajBJjsnjj oj SniAijjs ojb puB jbav 
ajEq ajdoad aqj jo sasseni aq-j jBqj qoBj aqj ‘Xjpuooag 

•ursijBjidBO spjBAi.o'j saijjimoo jjb m ssbjo 
S niqjOiA aqj jo pajjBq aqj jo qjAiojS aq? jo noi'jBOipui 
UB ‘ajojaiaqq ‘si noinfj laiAOg oqj jo AqiiBjndod iBnoij 
-Buiajui aqj jo q-jiAoiS aqj^ ‘sassBm ssBp-SuiqjoAV pBOjq 
oqj SnoniB sj?ofna inainuiaAoS "jaiAos aqj XqiJBjndod 
asnaniuii aqj jo asnBO aqj si ^Bqx i'll j^q Supijanaq aiB 
puB sjEijEjidBO 'jnoq'jiAi Sniop uaaq aABq „snBissny;„ aqj 
XpBajjB sjBaX naAas iCjiBaii joj lEq-j Snijapisnoo ‘rastjEj 
-idBO uBadomg jjo Avojqj jou XqAv ‘paapui ‘JOj[ •siaqjoAv 
nBadoJna aqj jo saoijBiidsB puB sjqBnoqj eqj passaidxa 
piBS aq 'jBqAV jnq ‘asjnoo jo ‘qiAaqsjog b jou si /?a|inojg 

„ drasijBji 

-dBO JJO SuiAioaqj ui jnjssaoons aq 'jqSiin osjb aAi. jBqi 
ajqissod qou ji si ‘saApsinaq*} qsB giAV pjJOAi. aqj jo 
sjaqjoAv (jnaSigajui aqj ‘spaaoons uoijnjoAaj uBissng 
aqj ji ‘jBqj puB Bissng spaBAvoq paujn'} aiB pjJOAs. aqj jo 
sjaqjoAJi aqq jo sa^Ca aqj jBq'} alOidj sjsijB'jidBO aqj,,, 

:ssajSuo[) uoiug sapBJj, aqj jb 
iCguaoai piBS ‘uaraXBAvjiBJ qs^ug aqj jo aAijBjnasajdaj 
nAVouq-gaAi aqj ‘itajuiojg •msijBjidBO yAajqjjaAO qoiqAV 
jaaniujaAoS b si ji asiiBoaq iCjijBHiiid ‘jnaniuiaAoS jaiAog 
aqj qjiAS. asiqjBdinXs saijjnnoo sioaBjnoq aqj ni siaqioAi. 

'QJ taoij jjasji ajBdiouBTna oj Suiatjjs si puB uisijbj 
-idBO sajBq ssbjo SmqjoAV aqj jBqj jobj aqj ‘i^jjsjig 
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101 AOS eqi ibuibSb uonBJBpap pajpnnn-^iOBig b paqsiiqnd 
‘saqSnjp aiiqBqojo^ puB„'|sijioBd„ eqi'saiBjjv iiSioJog joj 
81 B 1 S JO j?JB'}ajoag saiBis pajiuQ aqi ‘Xbp aaq^o aqx 

•uisgBuadtnx iCBp-^uasajd jo „aiaT3aj oiibjo 
- oraap-qsijiOBd,, aqi uaqiSuaa'^s o'} aAjas }ou ijiav spgjjvi] 
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Union. Undoubtedly, envy of Poincare’s laurels keeps 
Hughes awake at night. But there can scarcely be any 
doubt that Hughes’s Blaclc-Hundred-pacifist declaration 
will serve only to increase still further the Soviet Union’s 
influence and prestige among the toiling masses all 
over the world. 

Such are the chief factors that are characteristic of 
the present international situation. 


Bolshevik, No. 11, 
September 20, 1924 

Signed: J. S I a I i n 
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THE PARTY’S EVEVIEDIATE TASKS 
IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Speech Delivered at a Conference of Secretaries 
of Rural Party Units, Called by the Central 
Committee of the R.C.P.(B.)^'' 

October 22, 1924 


DEFECTS IN THE REPORTS FROM 
THE LOCALITIES 

Comrades, 1 would like first of all to deal with 
the defects in the reports that were heard here. In my 
opinion, there were two principal defects. 

The first defect is that the delegates spoke all the 
time about successes and scarcely mentioned the de- 
fects of our work in the countryside, although there are 
hosts of them. They told us about the Part}" standing, 
date of birth and the number of members in, the units, 
and so forth, but said almost nothing about the defects 
in our work. And yet, the question of the defects in our 
work in the countryside is the fimdamental; question of 
our practical work. Hence, if you will excuse my saying 
so, there was a certain touch of officialdom about, the 
reports. Any outsider who heard the reports might have 
thought that people had come to give an account of them- 
selves to the Central Committee, saying: “the work is 
proceeding satisfactorily,” or “all is well.” That is of 
no use, comrades, for we all kmow, both we and you. 
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that all is not well with the work, either with your work 
in the localities, or with our work in the Central 
Committee. 

The second defect in the reports is that they dealt 
mainly with the Party units themselves, with the mood 
prevailing in them, but, for some reason, no mention 
was made of the mood of the millions of non-Party peas- 
ants. It turns out that the Communists are concerned 
mainly with themselves: the internal life of the units, 
how many lectures have been delivered, what kind of 
propaganda is conducted, and so forth. It turns out that 
the Communists mostl}'^ keep their eyes on themselves 
and forget that the}-- are surrounded by an ocean of non- 
Party people, without whose support the entire work 
of the units stands in danger of being reduced to useless 
botch-work. k^Tiat are the relations between the Party 
organisations and the non-Party masses? About this 
nothing, or almost nothing, was said. It is vTong to keep 
your eyes only on yourselves. You must look first of 
all at the millions of non-Party peasants, studj”^ their 
needs and wishes and reckon with their requirements 
and moods. This explains the drjTiess of and the bureau- 
cratic touch about the reports. 

Those are the two principal defects that I wanted 
to mention in order that the comrades should take note 
of them. 

I shall ask you again, comrades, to excuse me for 
telling you the blunt truth. But I earnestly ask you to 
tell us in your turn the truth about the defects and mis- 
takes in the work of the Central Committee, 

And now to business. 
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THE PARTY’S CHIEF DEFECT— THE WEAKNESS 
OF PARTY WORIC IN THE COTOJTRYSIDE 

\^Tiab is our Party’s chief defect at the present time, 
under the conditions of the NEP, ■when the peasantry 
is displaying greater political activity, and "when much 
more is demanded of the Party than -was demanded, say, 
two years ago? 

The chief defect of our Party is the weakness of its 
work in the countryside, its lack of organisation and its 
poor quality. \ATiat is the cause of this weakness? How 
are we to explain the fact that Party work in the towns 
is going full steam ahead, whereas in the countryside it 
is in a bad way? Is not agriculture developing? Have not 
the conditions of the peasants improved during the past 
two years since the surplus-appropriation system was 
abolished? Are not the growth of industry and the supply 
of urban manufactures easing the conditions of the peas- 
ants? Has not the stable currency eased the conditions 
of the peasants? What is the source, then, of the weak- 
ness of our Party’s work in the countryside? To answer 
this question it is necessary, first of all, to decide another 
question: What is the source of our Party’s strength in 
the towns? 


WHEREIN LIES THE STRENGTH 
OF OUR PARTY IN THE TOWNS? 

And so, wherein lies the strength of our Party in 
the towns? Its chief strength in the to-wns lies in the 
fact that it has around it a wide non-Party active cf 
workers, numbering several hundred thousand, which 
serves as a bridge between the Party and the vast 
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mass of the working class. Our Party is strong in 
the towns because between the Party and the vast 
mass of the working class there is not a wall, but a 
connecting bridge, in the shape of a mass active of non- 
Party workers numbering several hundred thousand. 
The Party recruits forces from this active. Through it the 
Part}'’ wins the confidence of the masses. You have heard 
that six months ago over 200,000 workers joined our 
Party. ^^Tiere did they come from? From the non-Party 
active, which creates an atmosphere of confidence around 
our Party, links it with the rest of the non-Party masses. 
Hence, the non-Party active is not only a connecting 
bridge, hut also the very ample reservoir from which our 
Party draws new forces. Without such an active our 
Party could not develop. The Party grows and gains 
strength if a wide non-Party active grows and gains 
strength around the Party. The Party grows sick and 
feeble if there is no such active. 

WHEREIN LEES THE WEAICNESS OF OUR WORIC 
IN THE COUNTRYSIDE? 

And so, wherein lies the weakness of our Party work 
in the countryside? 

It lies in the fact that the Party does not have in the 
countryside a wide non-Party active of peasants that 
could link the Party with the tens of millions of toiling 
peasants in our country. 

^"iTiat is the situation in the countryside? There is 
a thin network of Party units in the countryside. Then 
comes an equally thin network of non-Party peasants who 
sympathise with the Party. Beyond it stretches an ocean 
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of non-Party people, tens of millions of peasants, wliom 
the thin network of the non-Parly active does not and 
cannot link with the Party. This, properly speaking, ex- 
plains why this thin network cannot stand the strain, 
why it often breaks and, instead of a connecting bridge, 
a blank wall sometimes rises between the Party and the 
non-Party masses in the countryside. 

THE CHIEF TASK IS TO CREATE A 
PEASANT ACTIVE AROUND THE PARTY 

Hence, our Party’s chief task in the countryside 
is to create a numerous, non-Party peasant active, num- 
bering several hundred thousand, capable of linking the 
Party with the tens of millions of toiling peasants. Com- 
rades! Either we create such an active and thereby raise 
our Party’s position in the countryside to the level exist- 
ing in the towns, and then no problems and no difficul- 
ties need daunt us, or we fail to create such an active, 
in which case all our work in the countryside will be 
in a bad way. It is this that we must now make the focal 
point of all our work. Unless our Party creates such an 
active, which must be numerous, and must consist of 
genuine peasants, our Party is doomed to chronic ailment 
in the countryside. Of course, this is a difficult task; 
such an active cannot be created in one year. But created 
it must be, and the sooner we begin to create it, the better. 

THE SOVIETS MUST BE REVITALISED 

But how is such an active to be created? How is 
this problem to be solved? To think that it can be solved 
by means of verbal propaganda, by quoting from 
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books, would be a great mistake. A wide, non-Party 
peasant active can be created around tbe Party only in 
the course of mass work in connection with the practical 
needs of the countryside, in the course of extensive Soviet 
constructive work in the countrj'^side, by drawing the 
peasants into the work of volost, district, uyezd and 
gubernia administration. To revitalise the Soviets, to pul 
them on their feet, to draw all the best elements of the 
peasantry into the Soviets — that is the way in which a 
wide, non-Party peasant active can be built up. 

Lenin said that the Soviets are the organ of the 
bond between the workers and the peasants, the organ 
through which the workers lead the peasants. And so, 
if we want to ensure that the political activity of the 
toiling peasants does not become detached from the 
leadership of the workers, we must take all measures 
to ensure that the peasants are drawn into the Soviets, 
that the Soviets are revitalised and put on their feel, 
that the peasantry find an outlet for their political activ- 
ity by participating unfailingly in the administration 
of the country. Only in the coxu’se of such work can the 
peasantry provide extensive cadres of a non-Party active. 
Only from such an active can the Party select tens of 
thousands of members in the countryside. 

THE APPROACH TO THE PEASANTRY 
hlUST BE CHANGED 

To revitalise the Soviets, however, apart from every- 
thing else, one condition must be fulfilled. To achieve 
this the very approach to the peasants must be radically 
changed. What must be the nature of this change? It 
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consists in the Communist learning to approach the non- 
Party man as an equal. He must not domineer, but care- 
fully heed the voice of the non-Party people. He must 
not only teach the non-Party people, but also learn from 
them. And we have something to learn from the non- 
Party people. The question of the relations between 
Party and non-Party people is a major question of our 
Party practice. Lenin defined those relations by the 
term; mutual confidence. But the non-Party peasant 
cannot display confidence when he is not treated as an 
equal. In such cases, instead of confidence, distrust is 
created, and often the result is that a blank wall rises 
between the Party and the non-Party people, the Party 
is divorced from the masses and the bond between the 
workers and peasants is converted into estrangement.’ 

THE LESSONS OF THE REVOLT IN GEORGIA 

A vivid illustration of such a turn of affairs is the 
recent revolt in Georgia.” Our newspapers write that 
the events in Georgia were stage-managed. That : is 
true, for, in general, the revolt in Georgia was an arti- 
ficial, not a popular revolt.. Nevertheless, in some 
places, thanks to the bad link between the Communist 
Party and the masses, the Mensheviks succeeded in draw- 
ing a section of the peasant masses into the revolt. It , is 
characteristic that they are the localities that arc the 
most saturated witli communist forces. There are rela- 
tively far more Communists in those localities than in 
the rest. And yet it was there that our people missed, 
overlooked, failed to notice the fact that there was un- 
rest among the peasants, that something was brewing 

21 J. v. Stalin, Vol. B 
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among them, that there was discontent among them, that 
it had been growing day by day, and the Party knew 
nothing about it. In the places that were most saturated 
with Communists, the latter proved to be most di- 
vorced from the sentiments, thoughts and aspirations 
of the non-Party peasantry. That is the crus of the 
problem. 

How could this incongruous thing have happened? 
It happened because the Communists did not know how 
to approach the peasants in the Leninist way; instead 
of an atmosphere of confidence they created an atmos- 
phere of mutual distrust and thus divorced the Party from 
the non-Party peasants. An interesting point is that one 
of the most active responsible workers in Georgia attri- 
butes this incongruity to the weakness of the local So- 
viets and to the Party being divorced from the non-Party 
people. “Undoubtedly, ” he saj^s, “the prime reason why 
we failed to see that a revolt was brewing is to be found 
in the weakness of the local Soviets. ” Lenin said that the 
Soviets are the surest barometer, the surest indi- 
cator of the mood of the peasantry. Now% it wms just 
this barometer that the Communist Part}”^ in some of the 
uyezds of Georgia lacked. 

Comrades, the events in Georgia must be regarded as 
symptomatic. IITiat happened in Georgia may be repeat- 
ed all over Russia if we do not radically change our 
very approach to the peasantry, if w’e do not create an 
atmosphere of complete confidence between the Parly 
and the non-Part}’’ people, if w^e do not heed the voice of 
the non-Party people, and, lastly, if we do not revitalise 
the Soviets in order to provide an outlet for the politi- 
cal activity of the toiling masses of the peasantry. 
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One thing or the other; either we succeed in adopt- 
ing the correct Leninist approach to the non-Party peas- 
ants in order to direct the growing political activity 
of the peasantry into the channel of constructive Soviet 
work and thus ensure that the peasants are led hy the 
workers, or we fail to do this, in which case the politi- 
cal activity of the masses will by-pass the Soviets, will 
pass over the heads of the Soviets, and take the form 
of bandit revolts like that which occurred in Georgia. 

That is how the question stands, comrades. 

A TACTFUL APPROACH 
TO THE PEASANTRY IS NEEDED 

To illustrate how tactlessly the peasants are ap- 
proached sometimes, a few words must be said about 
anti-religious propaganda. Occasionally, some comrades 
are inclined to regard the peasants as materialist philos- 
ophers and to think that it is enough to deliver a lecture 
on natural science to convince the peasant of the non- 
existence of God. Often they fail to realise that the peas- 
ant looks on God in a practical way, i.e., he is not averse 
to turning away from God sometimes, but he is often 
torn by doubt; “WTio knows, maybe there is a God after 
all. Would it not be better to please both the Commu- 
nists and God, as being safer for my affairs? ” He who 
fails to take this peculiar mentality of the peasant into 
account totally fails to understand what the relations 
between Party and non-Party people should be, fails 
to understand that in matters concerning anti-religious 
propaganda a careful approach is needed even to the 
peasant’s prejudices. 


21 * 
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THE PARTY’S CHIEF TASKS 

And so we arrive aL the following conclusions: 

1) The chief defect of Partj’^ work in the countryside 
is the absence of a wide, non-Party peasant active be- 
tween the Party and the tens of millions of non-Party 
peasants. 

2) The Party's immediate task is to create such an 
active around the Party'^ in the countryside to serve as 
a source from which the Party could recruit new forces. 

3) Such an active can be created only by. revitalis- 
ing the Soviets and by drawing the peasants into the 
work of governing the country. 

4) To revitalise the Soviets a radical change must 
he made in our approach to the non-Party peasants; 
there must be no domineering, and an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence must be created between Party and 
non-Party people. 

Such are the Party's tasks. 


CONDmOIS'S FOR THE WORK 

Are there favourable conditions for carrying out these 
tasks? Undoubtedly, there are. There are three such con- 
ditions — I have in mind the principal ones. 

Firstly. The growing political activit}'^ of the rural 
poor. Attention should be paid to certain specific fea- 
tures of the development of agriculture. "IMiereas the 
development of industry’^ is uniting the workers, putting 

an end to the declassing of the working class and restoring 

it as an integral whole, in the countryside, on the con- 
trary, the development of agriculture is leading to the 
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disintegration, to the differentiation, of the peasantry, 
to the formation of two camps; the camp of the kulaks, 
who are striving to capture the commanding positions in 
the countryside, and the camp of the poor peasants, who 
are seeking allies against the kulaks. Undoubtedly, re- 
vitalising the Soviets will provide an outlet for the 
growing activity of the rural poor in order to create a 
united front, headed by the workers, against the domi- 
nation of the kulaks, profiteers and usurers. 

Secondly. The institution of local budgets as the 
material basis for revitalising the Soviets. Needless to 
say, budget questions, the collections of taxes and modes 
of expenditure, are of major importance for the peasantry. 
Hence, the participation of the peasantry in construc- 
tive Soviet work is now of more urgent importance 
than ever before. 

Thirdly. The timely assistance rendered by the Soviet 
government to the famine-stricken districts of our coun- 
try. Undoubtedly, this assistance has created among the 
peasants an atmosphere of confidence towards the Soviet 
government. It scarcely needs proof that this atmosphere 
will facilitate the work of revitalising the Soviets. 

THE CHIEF THING IS TO MAINTAIN 
CONTACT WITH THE MILLIONS 
OF NON-PARTY PEOPLE 

And so, we have before us not only certain immediate 
tasks which our Party must carry out in the countryside, 
but also a number of favourable conditions which facili- 
tate the fulfilment of these tasks. It is now a matter 
of setting to work with a will on their fulfilment, 
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In this connection we must bear in mind Lenin’s 
immortal words to the effect that our Party's strength 
lies in maintaining living contact with the millions of 
non-Party people, that the more effective this contact 
is, the more durable will be our successes. He uttered 
those words at the Eleventh Congress of our Party. Here 
they are: 

“Among the mass of the people we (the Communists — J. St.) 
are after all hut a drop in the ocean, and we can administer only 
when we properly express what the people are conscious of. 
Unless we do this the Communist Party will not lead the prole- 
tariat, the proletariat will not lead the masses, and the whole 
machine will collapse.”*®® 

Pravda, No. 242, 

Ootoher 23. 1924 


the PARTY’S TASKS IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 

Speech Delivered at the Plenum 
of the Central Committee of the R.C.P.(B.)^^ 
October 26, 1924 


Comrades, since the preceding speakers have dealt 
v,dth work in the countryside in fairly great detail, I 
shall have to confine myself to a few remarks about the 
specific features of the present situation. 

\\Tiat are the specific features of the present situa- 
tion as regards the conditions of the peasants? 

The first specific feature is that the old capital, 
the moral capital, that we acquired in the struggle to 
emancipate the peasants from the landlords is already 
beginning to run out. Some comrades say: “\^Tiy is all 
this fuss being made about work among the peasantry? 
We have discussed the peasantry on many occasions, we 
have never forgotten the peasants, why all this fuss 
about them?” But these comrades, apparently, fail to 
understand that the old moral capital that our Party 
accumulated in the period of October and in the period 
of the abolition of the surplus-appropriation sys- 
tem is already running out. They fail to understand that 
we now need new capital. We must acquire -new capital 
for the Party under the conditions of a new struggle. 
We must win over the peasantry anew'. That is the point. 
That we helped them to throw off the landlords and to 
obtain land, that we ended the war, that there is now no 
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tsar, and that, together with the tsar, all the other tsar- 
ist scorpions were swept away — the peasants ' have al- 
ready forgotten about all this. We cannot go on living 
much longer on this old capital. Whoever fails to under- 
stand this understands nothing about the new situation, 
about the new conditions created by the NEP. We are 
winning over the peasantry anew — this is the first spe- 
cific feature of our internal situation. 

From this it follows, however, that, far from being 
superfluous, the new talk about the peasantry is even 
somewhat belated. 

The second specific feature is that during this period 
our principal classes — the workers and the peasants— have 
changed, they have become different. Formerly, the prole- 
tariat was declassed, scattered, while the peasants were 
filled with the desire to retain the land w'hich had been 
taken from the landlords and to win the war against the 
landlords. That was the situation before. Nowit is differ- 
ent. There is no war. Industry is growing. Agriculture 
is developing. The present-day proletariat is no longer a 
declassed working class, but a full-blooded proletariat, 
whose culture and requirements are growing day by day. 
As regards the peasantry, it is no longer the old peasantry, 
downtrodden, terrified lest they lose the land, and ready 
to make every sacrifice in order to be freed from the land- 
lords. It is a new class, free and active, w'hich has already 
forgotten the landlords and is now concerned about re- 
ceiving cheap commodities and selling its grain at the 
highest possible price. Its characteristic feature is its 
growing political activit}\ It is no longer possible to 
sa}”^ “The Party w’ill settle everything, ” “The Party will 
arrange everything for everybody. ” The peasants, not 
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lo speak of the workers, would not understand suck talk 
now. We must now go deeper among the masses, we 
must now explain, elucidate and convince more than we 
did before. We must now win anew" the confidence of the 
millions of non-Party people and hold it by organisa- 
tional means, primarily through the Soviets. The en- 
hanced political activity of the masses demands this. 

But it is not only the classes that have changed. The 
battle-field has changed too, for it has become different, 
■quite different. \^Tiat was the issue in the struggle before? 
l^Tiether the surplus-appropriation system was necessary 
or not. Earlier than that the issue was whether landlords 
w’ere necessary or not. These questions already belong 
to the pa§t, for now there are no landlords and no surplus- 
appropriation system. The issue now is not the landlords, 
or the surplus-appropriation system, but the price of 
grain. This is an entirely new battle-field, a very wide 
and intricate one, which calls for serious study and 
arduous struggle. Even taxes are not now the issue, for 
the peasants w'ould pay the tax if the price of grain w'as 
“sufficiently high, ” and if the price of textiles and other 
urban manufactures wns “sufficiently” reduced. The prin- 
cipal question now is that of the market and the price of 
urban manufactures and agricultural produce. 

Here is what the secretary of the Gomel Gubernia 
Committee whites to the Central Committee: 

“In three volosts there "was a mass refusal to accept 
the tax forms. Receipts are coming in at only a third of 
the rate that they should come in. The non-Party volost 
conferences that w’ere held w"ere so stormy that some of 
them had to be closed, and at some of them amendments 
were carried requesting the centre to reduce the tax and 
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to raise the price of grain. I do not know what the situa- 
tion is in other gubernias, but in our gubernia it does not 
coincide with the conclusions that j’^ou (meaning me) 
draw in your last confidential letter. The mood among 
our local officials is rather bad. The countrj'side is 
like a disturbed beehive; everybod}'’ is talking about 
the tax and the price of grain.” 

The Central Committee has received similar commu- 
nications from Siberia, the South-East, and the Kursk, 
Tula, Nizhni-Novgorod, Ulyanovsk and other guber- 
nias. 

The meaning of all these communications is that the 
peasant finds our price polic}^ irksome, and he would 
like to weaken, or even get rid of, the levers wjth which 
this price policj^ is operated, and without which our in- 
dustry would not be able to advance a single step. The 
peasant, as it were, says to us: “You are afraid to reduce 
the price of urban manufactures to the utmost, you fear 
an influx of foreign goods, and so you have set up all 
sorts of tariff barriers to protect our young industry 
from foreign competition; but I don’t care about your 
industry, I want cheap goods, no matter where they come 
from. ” Or; ‘Y^ou are afraid to raise the price of grain 
because you fear this may undermine wages, and so you 
have invented all sorts of procurement bodies, you 
have established a monopoly of foreign trade, and so 
forth; but I don’t care about your barriers and levers, 
I want a high price for grain. ” 

Such is the meaning of the struggle in the sphere of 
price policy. 

A particularlj' striking illustration of this is provided 
by the recent revolt in Georgia. Of course, this revolt 
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was stage-managed, but in some uyezds, particularly 
tbe Guria Uyezd, it undoubtedly bore a mass cbaracter. 
"ViTiat did the peasants in Guria want? Cheap commod- 
ities and a high price for maize. Guria lies on the border 
of the West, it sees that foreign goods are cheaper than our 
Soviet goods and it would like the prices of our goods to 
be reduced at least to the level of foreign prices, or the 
price of maize to be raised high enough to make it pay 
to buy Soviet goods. That is the economic basis of the 
Guria revolt in Georgia. And precisely for that reason, 
that revolt is indicative of the new conditions of 
the struggle all over the Soviet country. That is why 
the revolt in Georgia must not be put on a" par with 
that in Tambov, where the issue was not the price 
of manufactures and of agricultural produce, but the 
abolition of the surplus-appropriation system. 

This new struggle in the market and in the country- 
side against the Soviet price policy is inspired by the 
kulaks, the profiteers and other anti-Soviet elements. 
Those elements are striving to divorce the vast masses of 
the peasantry from the working class and thus under- 
mine the dictatorship of the proletariat. Hence, our task 
is to isolate the kulaks and profiteers, to wrest the toiling 
peasants from them, to draw the toiling peasants into 
constructive Soviet work and. thereby give them an 
outlet for their political activity. We can do this, and 
we are already doing it, for it is in the interest of the 
toiling masses of the peasantry, and of the rural poor 
in particular, to maintain the alliance with the work- 
ers, _to maintain the proletarian dictatorship and, con- 
sequently, to maintain those economic levers by which 
the dictatorship is upheld. 
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What is needed for this? First of all we must set 
to work to create around the Party in the countryside 
numerous non-Party peasant cadres who could link our 
Part}'’ with the millions of peasants. Unless we do this 
it will he useless to talk about wresting the peasantry 
from the kulaks and profiteers, about winning and keep- 
ing the tens of millions of peasants for the Party. This is 
a difficult matter, of course. But difficulty must not be 
an insuperable barrier for us. We must send into the 
countryside to help our Partj'^ unit^ hundreds, and per- 
haps even thousands (it is not a matter here of the num- 
ber), of experienced Party workers who are familiar with 
the countrj'^side and who are capable of initiating and form- 
ing an active of non-Party peasants. In this we must 
bear in mind the peasants’ natural distrust of towns- 
folk, a distrust which still exists in the countryside, 
and which will probably not be dispelled quickly. You 
know how the peasants welcome a tovmsman, especially 
if he is rather young: “Here’s another one of those good- 
for-nothings from the town. He wants to pull the wool 
over our eyes, that’s certain. ” This is because the peas- 
ants have most confidence in people who themselves 
engage in farming and know something about it. That 
is why I think that in our work in the countryside we 
must now focus our attention on creating an active from 
among the peasants themselves, from which the Party 
could recruit new forces. 

But how is that to be done? In my opinion, the first 
thing to be done for this purpose is to revitalise the So- 
viets. All the active, honest, enterprising and politically 
conscious elements, particularly ex-Red Army men, who 
are the most politically conscious and enterprising among 
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the peasants, must be dra^^•n into the work of the Soviets. 
\Miy the Soviets? Because, firstly, the Soviets are organs 
of government, and it is the immediate task of the Party 
to draw the toiling peasantry into the w’ork of governing 
the country. Because, secondly, the Soviets are organs 
of the bond between the workers and peasants, organs 
through which the workers lead the peasants, and lead- 
ership of the peasants by the workers is now more nec- 
essary than ever before. Because, thirdl3% the Soviets 
draw up the local budgets, and the budget is a vital mat- 
ter for the peasantry. Because, lastly, the Soviets are 
the surest barometer of the mood of the peasantry', 
and it is our bounden duty to heed the voice of the peas- 
antry. In the countryside there are also other extremely 
important non-Party organisations, such as the peasant 
committees, the co-operati\*es, and the organisations of 
the Young Communist League. But there is a danger 
that, under certain circumstances, these organisations 
may become purely peasant associations, which may be- 
come divorced from the workers. To prevent this happen- 
ing, the activities of these organisations must be co- 
ordinated in the Soviets, the very structure of which 
ensures the leadership, of the peasants by the workers. 
That is why, at the present time, when peasant organisa- 
tions are springing up like mushrooms, the revitalising 
of the Soviets is a task of prime importance. 

Recently, at a conference of village units, I called 
upon the comrades ruthlessly to criticise the defects in 
our Party work in the countrj'side.* This caused some 
displeasure. It appears that there are Communists who 
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are afraid of criticism, who do not want to expose the 
defects in our work. That is dangerous, comrades. I 
will say more: fear of self-criticism, or of criticism by 
non-Party people, is a most dangerous disease at the 
present time. For, either one thing or the other: either 
we criticise ourselves and allow non-Party people to 
criticise our work — in vdiich case we can hope that our 
work in the countryside will make progress; or we do not 
permit such criticism — in which case we shall be criti- 
cised by events like the revolts in Kronstadt, in Tambov 
and in Georgia. I think that criticism of the first kind 
is preferable to criticism of the second kind. That is why 
we must not fear criticism, whether from Party people 
or, especially, from non-Party people. 

First published In the book: 

J, Stalin, The Peasant Question, 

Moscow and Leningrad, 1925 



ENTRY IN THE RED BOOK 
OF THE DYNAaiO FACTORY 


My wish for the workers of Dynamo, as for the 
workers of all Russia, is that our industry may forge 
ahead, that the number of proletarians in Russia may 
increase in the near future to 20-30 millions, that collec- 
tive farming in the countryside may thrive and bring 
individual farming under its influence, that a highly 
developed industry and collective farming may finally 
weld the proletarians of the factories and the labourers 
of the soil into a singlesocialist army, . . 


7/XI 24 


J. Stalin 


First published 
In Pravda, No. 152, 
June i, 1930 



TO THE rmST CAVALRY ARMY 


Greetings to the glorious Cavalry Army, the terror 
of the whiteguard legions of Krasnov and Denikin, 
Wrangel and Pilsudski! 

Greetings to the leaders of the Cavalry Army, Com- 
rade Budyonny, the Red peasant general, and Comrade 
Voroshilov, the Red worker general! 

Men of the Cavalry Army! Your Red Banners are 
covered with the unfading glory of resoxmding victories 
on the fronts of the four years’ civil war. On this day of 
celebration of the fifth anniversary you must vow that 
you will remain faithful to these banners to the end of 
your days, that you will fulfil with honour your duty 
to j'^our socialist Motherland when the working class calls 
upon you to fight new battles for the victor}" of commu- 
nism. 

Yours, 

J. Stalin 

Pravda, No. 261, 

November 16, 1924 


TO KRESTY ANSKAY A GAZE T A 


GREETINGS TO KJIESTYANSKAYA GAZETA, FAITHFUI. 

GUARDIAN OF THE GREAT CAUSE OF THE ALLIANCE 
OF THE WORKERS AND PEASANTS'. 

KresUjaiiskaya Gazeta! Remember these three command- 
ments: 

1) Guard your peasant corrcspondeiils like, the apple 
of your eye. They are your army; 

2) Establish the closest ties with the most honest 
and most politically conscious peasants, especially with 
ex-Red Army men. They are your support; 

3) Disseminate truth in the countryside, and proclaim 
lor all the world to hoar, untiringly proclaim, that the 
emancipation of the peasants is inconceivable without a 
fraternal alliance with the workers, that labour cannot 
achieve victory over capital unless the peasants are led 
by the workers. 

J. Stalin 

lirestyanshaua Gazeta, No. 5l, 

November 17, 1924 
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TROTSKYISM OR LENINISM? 


Speech Delivered at the Plenum 
of the Communist Group in the A.U.C.C.T.U. 
November 19, 1924 


Comrades, after Kamenev's comprehensive report 
there is little left for me to say. I shall therefore confine 
myself to exposing certain legends that are being spread 
by Trotskj' and his supporters about the October 
uprising, about Trotsky’s role in the uprising, about the 
Party and the preparation for October, and so forth. I 
shall also touch upon Trotskyism as a peculiar ideology 
that is incompatible with Leninism, and upon the Party’s 
tasks in connection with Trotsky’s latest literary pro- 
nouncements. 


I 

THE FACTS ABOUT THE OCTOBER UPRISING 

First of ail about the October uprising. Rumours 
are being vigorously spread among members of the Party 
that the Central Committee as a whole was opposed to an 
uprising in October 1917. The usual story is that on 
October 10, when the Central Committee adopted the 
decision to organise the uprising, the majority of the 
Central Committee at first spoke against an upris- 
ing, but, so the story runs, at that moment a worker burst 
in on the meeting nf the Central Committee and said: 
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“You are deciding against an uprising, but I tell you 
that there -will he an uprising all the same, in spile of 
everything.” And so, after that threat, the story runs, 
the Central Committee, which is alleged to have become 
frightened, raised the question of an uprising afresh and 
adopted a decision to organise it. 

This is not merely a rumour, comrades. It is related 
by the well-known John Reed in his book Ten Days. 
Reed was remote from our Party and, of course, could 
not know the history of our secret meeting on October 10, 
and, consequently, he was taken in by the gossip spread 
by people like Sukhanov. This story was later passed round 
and repeated in a number of pamphlets wTitten by Trots- 
kyites, including one of the latest pamphlets on October 
written by Syrkin. These rumours have been strongly 
supported in Trotsky’s latest literary pronouncements. 

It scarcely needs proof that all these and similar 
“Arabian Nights” fairy tales are not in accordance Avith 
the truth, that in tact nothing of the kind happened, 
nor could have happened, at the meeting of the Central 
Committee. Consequently, we could ignore these absurd 
rumours; after all, lots of rumours are fabricated in the 
office rooms of the oppositionists or those who are re- 
mote from the Party. Indeed, we have ignored them 
till now; for example, we paid no attention to John 
Reed’s mistakes and did not take the trouble to rectify 
them. After Trotsky's latest pronouncements, however, 
it is no longer possible to ignore such legends, for attempts 
are being made now to bring up our young people on 
them and, unfortunately, some results have already 
been achieved in this respect. In view of this, I must 
counter these absurd rumours with the actual facts. 
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I take the minutes of the meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of our Party on October 10(23), 1917. Present: 
Lenin, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Stalin, Trotsky, Sverdlov, 
Uritsky, Dzerzhinsky, Kollontai, Bubnov, Sokolnikov, 
Lomov. The question of the current situation and the 
uprising was discussed. After the discussion, Comrade 
Lenin’s resolution on the uprising was put to the vote. 
The resolution was adopted by a majority of 10 against 2. 
Clear, one would think: by a majority of 10 against 2, 
the Central Committee decided to proceed with the imme- 
diate, practical work of organising the uprising. At 
this very same meeting the Central Committee elected a 
political centre to direct the uprising; this centre, called 
the Political Bureau, consisted of Lenin, Zinoviev, 
Stalin, Kamenev, Trotsky, Sokolnikov and Bubnov. 

Such are the facts. 

These minutes at one stroke destroy several legends. 
They destroy the legend that the majority on the Central 
Committee was opposed to an uprising. They also de- 
stroy the legend that on the question of the uprising 
the Central Committee was on the verge of a split. It is 
clear from the minutes that the opponents of an imme- 
diate uprising — Kamenev and Zinoviev — were elected to 
the body that was to exercise political direction of the 
uprising on a par with those who were in favour of 
an uprising. There was no question of a split, nor could 
there be. 

Trotsky asserts that in October our Party had a 
Right wing in the persons of Kamenev and Zinoviev, 
who, he says, were almost Social-Democrats. WTiat one 
cannot understand then is how, under those circumstances, 
it could happen that the Party avoided a split; how it 
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could happen that the disagreements with Kamenev and 
Zinoviev lasted only a few days; how it could happen 
that, in spile of those disagreements, the Party appointed 
these comrades to highly important posts, elected them 
to the political centre of the uprising, and so forth. 
Lenin’s implacable attitude towards Social-Democrats 
is sufficiently well known in the Party; the Party knows 
that Lenin would not for a single moment have agreed to 
have Social-Democraticalij'-minded comrades in the Par- 
ty, let alone in highly important posts. How, then, are we 
to explain the fact that the Party avoided a split? The 
explanation is that in spite of the disagreements, these 
comrades were old Bolsheviks w'ho stood on the common 
ground of Bolshevism, ^^^lat was that common ground? 
Unity of views on the fundamental questions; the charac- 
tet of the Russian revolution-, the driving forces of the 
revolution, the role of the peasantry, the principles 
of Party leadership, and so forth. Had there not been 
this common ground, a split would have been inevitable. 
There was no split, and the disagreements lasted only 
a few days, because, and only because, Kamenev and 
Zinoviev were Leninists, Bolsheviks. 

Let us now pass to the legend about Trotsky’s spe- 
cial role in the October uprising. The Trotskyites are 
vigorouslj'^ spreading rumours that Trotsky inspired and 
was the sole leader of the October uprising. These ru- 
mours are being spread with exceptional zeal by the so- 
called editor of Trotsky’s works, Lentsner. Trotsky him- 
self, by consistently avoiding mention of the Party, the 
Central Committee and the Petrograd Committee 
of the Party, by saying nothing about thej leading' role 
of these organisatiopg in the uprising and vigorously 
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piishing himself forward as the central figure in the Oc- 
tober uprising, voluntarily or involuntarily helps lo 
spread the rumoiu’s about the special role he is supposed 
to have played in the uprising. I am far from denying 
Trotsky’s undoubtedly important role in the uprising. 
I must say, however, that Trotsky"^ did not play any spe- 
cial r.ole in the October uprising, nor could he do so; 
being chairman of the Petrograd Soviet, he merely car- 
ried out the will of the appropriate Party bodies, which 
directed every step that Trotsky took. To philistines like 
Sukhanov, all this maj^ seem strange, but the facts, the 
true facts, wholly and fully confirm what I say. 

Let us take the minutes of the next meeting of the 
Central Committee, the one held on October 46 (29), 
1917. Present: the members of the Central Committee, 
plus representatives of the Petrograd Committee, plus 
representatives of the military organisation, factory com- 
mittees, trade unions and the railwaymen. Among those 
present, besides the members of the Central Committee, 
were: Krylenko, Shotman, Kalinin, Volodarsky, Shlyap- 
nikov, Lacis, and others, twenty-five in all. The ques- 
tion of the uprising was discussed from the purely prac- 
tical-organisational aspect. Lenin’s resolution on the 
uprising -was adopted by a majoritj’’ of 20 against 2, 
three abstaining. A practical centre was elected for 
the organisational leadership of the uprising. VTo was 
elected to this centre? The following five: Sverdlov, 
Stalin, Dzerzhinsky, Bubnov, Uritslcy. The functions 
of the practical centre: to direct all the practical organs 
of the uprising in conformity with the directives of the 
Central Committee. Thus, as you see, something “terri- 
ble” happened at thlF meeting of the Central Commit- 
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lee, i.e., “strange lo relate,” the “inspirer, ’’ the "chief 
figure,” the “sole leader” of the uprising, Trotsky, was 
not elected to the practical centre, which was called upon 
to direct the uprising. How is this to be reconciled with 
the current opinion about Trotsky’s special role? Is not 
all this somewhat "strange, ” as Sukhanov, or the Trotsky- 
ites, would say? And yet, strictly speaking, there is noth- 
ing strange about it, for neither in the Party, nor in 
the October uprising, did Trotsky play any special role, 
nor could he do so, for he was a relatively new man in 
our Party in the period of October. He, like all the re- 
sponsible workers, merely carried out the will of the Cen- 
tral Committee and of its organs, ^^^loever is familiar 
with the mechanics of Bolshevik Party leadership will 
have no difficulty in understanding that it could not 
be otherwise: it would have been enough for Trotsky to 
have gone against the will of the Central Committee to 
have been deprived of influence on the course of events. 
This talk about Trotsky’s special role is a legend that is 
being spread by obliging “Party ” gossips. 

This, of course, does not mean that the October 
uprising did not have its inspirer. It did have its in- 
spirer and leader, but this was Lenin, and none other 
than Lenin, that same Lenin whose resolutions 'the Cen- 
tral Committee adopted when deciding the question of 
the uprising, that same Lenin who, in spite of what 
Trotsky saj'^s, was not prevented by being in hiding from 
being the actual inspirer of the uprising. It is foolish 
and ridiculous to attempt now, by gossip about Lenin 
having been in hiding, to obscure the indubitable fact 
that the inspner of the uprising was the leader of the 
party, V. I. Lenig, ' ■ ■ ■ 
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Such are the facts. 

Granted, we are told, but it cannot be denied that 
Trotsky fought well in the period of October. Yes, that 
is true, Trotsky did, indeed, fight well in October; blit 
Trotsky was not the only one who fought well in the 
period of October. Even people like the Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, who then stood side by side with the 
Bolsheviks, also fought well. In general, I must say that 
in the period of a victorious uprising, when the enemy is 
isolated and the uprising is growing, it is not difficult 
to fight well. At such moments even backward people 
become heroes. 

The proletarian struggle is not, however, an uninter- 
rupted advance, an unbroken chain of victories. The pro- 
letarian struggle also has its trials, its defeats. The genu- 
ine revolutionary is not one who displa5^s courage in 
the period of a victorious uprising, but one who, while 
fighting well during the victorious advance of the revo- 
lution, also displays courage when the revolution is in 
retreat, when the proletariat suffers defeat; who does 
not lose his head and does not funk when the revolution 
suffers reverses, when the enemy achieves success; who 
does not become panic-stricken or give way to despair 
when the revolution is in a period of retreat. The Left 
Socialist-Revolutionaries did not fight badly in tbe pe- 
riod of October, and they supported the Bolsheviks. But 
who does not know that those “brave” fighters became 
panic-stricken in the period of Brest, when the advance 
of German imperialism drove them to despair and hysteria. 
It is a very sad but indubitable fact that Trotsky, who 
fought well in the period of October, did not, in the period 
of Brest, in the period when th? fe volution suffered tern- 
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porary reverses, possess the courage to display sufficient 
staunchness at that difficult moment and to refrain from 
following in the footsteps of the Left Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries. Beyond question, that moment was a difficult 
one; one had to display exceptional courage and imper- 
turbable coolness not to be dismayed, to retreat in good 
time, to accept peace in good time, to withdraw the pro- 
letarian army out of range of the blows of German im- 
perialism, to preserve the peasant reserves and, after 
obtaining a respite in this way, to strikeat the enemy with 
renewed force. Unfortunately, Trotsky was found to lack 
this courage and revolutionary staunchness at that diffi- 
cult moment. 

In Trotsky's opinion, the principal lesson of the pro- 
letarian revolution is “not to funk” during October. 
That is wrong, for Trotsky’s assertion contains only a 
particle of the truth about the lessons of the revolution. 
The whale truth about the lessons of the proletarian rev- 
olution is “not to funk” not only when the revolution 
is advancing, but also when it is in retreat, when the 
enemy is gaining the upper hand and the revolution 
is suffering reverses. The revolution did not end vVith 
October. October was only the beginning of the prole- 
tarian revolution. 1^- is bad to funk when the tide of 
insurrection is rising; but it is worse to funk when the 
revolution is passing through severe trials after power 
has been captured. To retain power on the morrow 
of the revolution is no less important than to capture 
power. If Trotsky funked during the period of Brest, 

, when our revolution was passing through severe trials, 
when it was almost a matter of “surrendering” power, 
be ought to know thaf, the mistakes pommitted by 
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Kamenev and Zinoviev in October are quite irrelevant 
here. 

That is bow matters stand with the legends about the 
October uprising. 


n 

THE PARTY AMD THE PREPARATION 
FOR OCTOBER 

Let us now pass to the question of the preparation 
for October. 

Listening to Trotsky, one might think that during 
the whole of the period of preparation, from March to 
October, the Bolshevik Party did nothing but mark 
time; that it was being corroded by internal contradic- 
tions and hindered Lenin in every way; that had it not 
been for Trotskj’’, nobody knows how the October Revo- 
lution would have ended. It is rather amusing to hear 
this strange talk about the Party from Trotsky, who de- 
clares in this same “preface” to Volume III that “the chief 
instrument of the proletarian revolution is the Party,” 
that “without the Party, apart from the Party, by-passing 
the Party, with a substitute for the Party, the proletarian 
revolution cannot be victorious. ” Allah himself would 
not understand how our revolution could have succeeded 
if “its chief instrument” proved to be useless, while suc- 
cess was impossible, as it appears, “by-passing the Party. 
But this is not the first time that Trotsky treats us to 
oddities. It must be supposed that this amusing talk 
about our Party is one of Trotsky’s usual oddities. 

Let us briefly review the history of the preparation 
for October according to periods, 
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1) The period of the Party’s new orientation {March- 
April). The major facts of this period; 

a) the overthrow of tsarism; 

b) the formation of the Provisional Government (dic- 
tatorship of the bourgeoisie); 

c) the appearance of Soviets of Workers’ and Sol- 
diers’ Deputies (dictatorship of the proletariat and peas- 
antry); 

d) dual power; 

e) the April demonstration; 

f) the first crisis of power. 

The characteristic feature of this period is the! act 
that there existed together, side by side and simul- 
taneously, both the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry; the 
latter trusts the former, believes that it is striving for 
peace, voluntarily surrenders power to the bourgeoisie and 
thereby becomes an appendage of the bourgeoisie. There 
are as yet no serious conflicts between the two dictator- 
ships. On the other hand, there is the “Contact Com- 
mittee. 

This was the greatest turning point in the history 
of Russia and an unprecedented turning point in the 
history of our Party. The old, pre-revolutionary plat- 
form of direct overthrow of the government was clear 
and definite, hut it was no longer suitable for the new 
conditions of the struggle. It was now no longer -possi- 
ble to go straight out for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment, for the latter was connected with the Soviets, 
then under the influence of the defencists, and the Party 
would have had to wage war against both the govern- 
ment and the Spyjpt?, 9 war that would have beeu bpyopd 
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its Strength. Nor was it possible to pursue a policy of 
supporting the Provisional Government, for it was the 
government of imperialism. Under the new conditions 
of the struggle the Party had to adopt a new orientation. 
The Party (its majority) groped its way towards this 
new orientation. It adopted the policy of pressure on the 
Provisional Government through the Soviets on the ques- 
tion of peace and did not venture to step forw'ard at once 
from the old slogan of the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat and peasantry to the new slogan of power to the 
Soviets. The aim of this halfway policy was to enable the 
Soviets to discern the actual imperialist nature of the 
Provisional Government on the basis of the concrete 
questions of peace, and in this way to wrest the Soviets 
from the Provisional Government. But this was a pro- 
foundly mistaken position, for it gave rise to pacifist 
illusions, brought grist to the mill of defencism and 
hindered the revolutionary education of the masses. At 
that time I shared this mistaken position wdth other 
Party comrades and fully abandoned it only in the mid- 
dle of April, when I associated myself with Lenin’s 
theses. A new orientation was needed. This new orien- 
tation was given to the Party by Lenin, in his celebrat- 
ed April Theses.’^ I shall not deal with these theses, for 
they are knowm to everybody. Were there any disagree- 
ments between the Party and Lenin at that time? Yes, 
there were. How long did these disagreements last? 
Not more than tw'o weeks. The City Conference of the 
Petrograd organisation’^ (in the latter half of April), 
which adopted Lenin’s theses, marked a turning point 
in our Party’s development. The All-Russian April Con- 
ference” (at the end of April) merely completed on an 
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all-Russian scale the work of the Petrograd Conference, 
rallying nine-tenths of the Party around this united 
Party position. 

Now, seven years later, Trotsky gloats maliciously 
over the past disagreements among the Bolsheviks and 
depicts them as a struggle waged as if there were almost 
two parties within Bolshevism. But, firstly, Trotsky dis- 
gracefully exaggerates and inflates the matter, for the 
Bolshevik Party lived through these disagreements with- 
out the slightest shock. Secondly, our Party would be 
a caste and not a revolutionary party if it did not permit 
different shades of opinion in its ranks. Moreover, it is 
well knoum that there were disagreements among us 
even before that, for example, in the period of the Third 
Duma, but they did not shake the unity of our Party. 
Thirdly, it will not be out of place to ask what was then 
the position of Trotsky himself, who is now gloating 
so eagerly over the past disagreements among the Bol- 
sheviks. Lentsner, the so-called editor of Trotsky's works, 
assures us that Trotsky’s letters from America (March) 
“wholly anticipated ’’ Lenin’s Letters From March), 

which served as the basis of Lenin’s April Theses. -That 
is what he says: “wholly anticipated. ” Trotsky does not 
object to this analogy; apparently, he accepts it with 
thanks. But, firstly, Trotsky’s letters “do not in the 
least resemble” Lenin’s letters either in spirit or in con- 
clusions, for they wholly and entirely reflect Trotsky’s 
anti-Bolshevik slogan of “no tsar, but a workers’ govern- 
ment, ” a slogan which implies a revolution without the 
peasantry. It is enough to glance through these two 
series of letters to be convinced of this. Secondly, if 
what Lentsner says is true, how are we to explain the 
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fact that Lenin on the very next day after his arrival 
from abroad considered it necessary to dissociate him- 
self from Trotsky? ^^Tio does not know of Lenin’s re- 
peated statements that Trotsky’s slogan: “no tsar, but 
a workers' government" was an attempt “to skip the 
still unexhausted peasant movement, ” that this slogan 
meant “playing at the seizure of power by a workers’ 
government ’’*? 

\'STiat can there be in common between Lenin’s Bol- 
shevik theses and Trotsky’s anti-Bolshevik scheme with 
its “playing at the seizure of power”? And what prompts 
ifiis passion that some people display for comparing 
a wretched hovel with Mont Blanc? For what purpose 
did Lentsner find it necessary to make this risky ad- 
dition to the heap of old legends about our revolution 
of still another legend, about Trotsky’s letters from 
America “anticipating” Lenin’s well-knoum Letters From 
Afar**? 


* See Lenin's Works, Vol. XX, p. 104. See also the reports made 
at the Petrograd City Conference and at the All-Russian Confer- 
ence of the R.S.D.L.P.(B.) (middle and end of April, 1917). 

** Among these legends must be included also the veiy wide- 
spread storj' that Trotsk)- was the “sole” or “chief organiser” of 
the victories on the fronts of the civil war. I must declare, com- 
rades, in the interest of truth, that this version is quite out of accord 
w’ith the facts. I am far from denying that Trotsky played an impor- 
tant role in the civil war. But I must emphatically declare that the 
high honour of being the organiser of our victories belongs not to 
individuals, but to the great collective body of advanced workers 
in our countiy, the Russian Communist Party. Perhaps it will not 
be out of place to quote a few examples. You know that Kolchak 
and Denikin were regarded as the principal enemies of the Soviet 
Republic. You know' that our country breathed freely only after 
those enemies were defeated. Well, history shows that both those 
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No wonder it is said that an obliging fool is more 
dangeraus than an enemy. 

2) The period of the revolutionary mobilisation of the 
masses {May-August). The major facts of this period: 

a) the April demonstration in Pctrograd and the for- 
mation of the coalition government with the participa- 
tion of "Socialists”; 

b) the May Day demonstrations in the principal cen- 
tres of Russia with the slogan of "a democratic peace 

c) the June demonstration in Petrograd with the prin- 
cipal slogan: “Down with the capitalist ministers!”; 

d) the June offensive at the front and the reverses of 
the Russian army; 

e) the July armed demonstration in Petrograd; the 
Cadet ministers resign from the government; 

f) counter-revolutionary troops are called in from 
the .front; the editorial offices of Pravda are wrecked; 


enemies, i.e, Kolchak and Denikin, wore rouled by our troops 
in spite of Trotsky’s plans. 

Judge for yourselves. 

1) Kolchak. This is in the summer of 1919. Our troops are ad- 
vancing against Kolchak and are operating near Ufa. A meeting 
of the Central Committee is held. Trotsky proposes that the advance 
be halted along the line of the River Belaya (near Ufa), leaving the 
Urals in the hands of Kolchak, and that part of the troops be 
withdrawn from the Eastern Front and transferred to the Southern 
Front. A heated debate takes place. The Central Committee dis- 
agrees with Trotsky, being of the opinion that the Urals, with its 
factories and railway network, must not be left in the hands of 
Kolchak, for the latter could easily recuperate there, organise a 
strong force and reach the Volga again; Kolchak must first be driv- 
en beyond the Ural range into the Siberian steppes, and only 
after that has been done should forces be transferred to the South, 
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the preceding period. Dual power has become intolerable 
for both sides. The fragile edifice of the “Contact Com- 
mittee” is tottering. “Crisis of power” and “ministe- 
rial re-shuffle” are the most fashionable catchwords of 
the day. The crisis at the front and the disruption in 
the rear are doing their work, strengthening the extreme 
flanks and squeezing the defencist compromisers from both 
sides. The revolution is mobilising, causing the mobili- 
sation of the counter-revolution. The counter-revolution, 
in its turn, is spurring on the revolution, stirring up 
new waves of the revolutionary tide. The question of 
transferring power to the new class becomes the imme- 
diate question of the day. 

Were there disagreements in our Party then? Yes, 
there were. They were, however, of a purely practical 
character, despite the assertions of Trotsky, who is try- 
ing to discover a “Right” and a "Left” wing in the Party. 
That is to say, they were such disagreements as are in- 
evitable where there is vigorous Party life and real Party 
activity. 

Trotsky is wrong in asserting that the April dem- 
onstration in Petrograd gave rise to disagreements in 
the Central Committee. The Central Committee was abso- 
lutely united on this question and condemned the attempt 
of a group of comrades to arrest the Provisional Govern- 
ment at a time when the Bolsheviks were in a minority 
both in the Soviets and in the army. Ilad Trotsky writ- 
ten the “history” of October not according to Sukhanov, 
but according to authentic documents, he would easily 
have convinced himself of the error of his assertion. 

Trotsky is absolutely wrong in asserting that the at- 
tempt, “on Lenin’s initiative, ” to arrange a demonstration 
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on June 10 was described as “adventurism ” by the “Right- 
wing” members of the Central Committee. Had Trotsky 
not written according to Sukhanov he Avould surely 
have known that the June 10 demonstration was post- 
poned with the full agreement of Lenin, and that he 
urged the necessity of postponing it in a big speech he 
delivered at the well-known meeting of the Petrograd 
Committee (see minutes of the Petrograd Committee”). 

Trotsky is absolutely wrong in speaking about "tragic” 
disagreements in the Central Committee in connec- 
tion with the July armed demonstration. Trotsky is 
simply inventing in asserting that some members of the 
leading group in the Central Committee “could not but 
regard the July episode as a harmful adventure. ” Trotsky, 
who was then not yet a member of our Central Committee 
and was merely our Soviet parliamentary, might, of 
course, not have known that the Central Committee re- 
garded the July demonstration only as a means of sound- 
ing the enemy, that the Central Committee (and Lenin) 
did not want to convert, did not even think of convert- 
ing, the demonstration into an uprising at a time when the 
Soviets in the capitals still supported the defencists. 
It is quite possible that some Bolsheviks did whimper 
over the July'’ defeat. I know, for example, that some of 
the Bolsheviks who were arrested at the time were even 
prepared to desert our ranks. But to draw inferences 
from this against certain alleged “Rights, ” alleged to be 
members of the Central Committee, is a shameful dis- 
tortion of history'. 

Trotsky is wrong in declaring that during the Korni- 
lov day's a section of the Party leaders inclined towards 
the formation of a bloc with the defencists, towards sup- 
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porting the Provisional Government. He, of course, is 
referring to those same alleged “Rights” who keep him 
awake at night. Trotsky is wrong, for there exist docu- 
ments, such as the Central Organ of the Party of that 
time, which refute his statements. Trotsky refers to 
Lenin’s letter to the Central Committee warning against 
supporting Kerensky; but Trotsky fails to understand 
Lenin’s letters, their significance, their purpose. In his 
letters Lenin sometimes deliberately ran ahead, push- 
ing into the forefront mistakes that might possibly be 
committed, and criticising them in advance with the 
object of warning the Party and of safeguarding it against 
mistakes. Sometimes he would even magnify a “trifle” 
and “make a mountain out of a molehill” for the same 
pedagogical purpose. The leader of the party, especially 
if he is in hiding, cannot act otherwise, for he must see 
further than his comrades-in-arms, he must sound the 
alarm over every possible mistake, even over “trifles. ” 
But to infer from such letters of Lenin’s (and he wrote 
quite a number of such letters) the existence of “tragic ” 
disagreements and to trumpet them forth means not to 
understand Lenin’s letters, means not to know Lenin. 
This, probably, explains "why Trotsky sometimes is wide 
of the mark. In short; there were no disagreements in the 
Central Committee during the Kornilov revolt, abso- 
lutely none. 

After the July defeat disagreement did indeed arise 
between the Central Committee and Lenin on the ques- 
tion of the future of the Soviets. It is known that Lenin, 
wishing to concentrate the Party’s attention on the task 
of preparing the uprising outside the Soviets, warned 
against any infatuation with the latter, for he was of the 
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opinion that, having been defiled by the defencisls, 
they had become useless. The Central Committee and the 
Sixth Party Congress took a more cautious line and de- 
cided that there were no grounds for excluding the pos- 
sibility that the Soviets would revive. The Kornilov 
revolt showed that this decision was correct. This dis- j 
agreement, however, was of no great consequence for 
the Part5^ Later, Lenin admitted that the line taken by 
the Sixth Congress had been correct. It is interesting 
that Trotsky has not clutched at this disagreement and 
has not magnified it to “monstrous” proportions. 

A united and solid part3% revolution- 

ary mobilisation of the masses — such was the picture 
presented by our Party in that period. 

3 ) The period of organisation of the assault {Septem- 
ber-Octoher). The major facts of this period: 

a) the convocation of the Democratic Conference and 
the collapse of the idea of a bloc with the Cadets; 

b) the Moscow and Petrograd Soviets go over to the 
side of the Bolsheviks; 

c) the Congress of Soviets of the Northern Region ; 
the Petrograd Soviet decides against the withdrawal of 
the troops; 

d) the decision of the Central Committee on the up- 
rising and the formation of the Revolutionary Military 
Committee of the Petrograd Soviet; 

e) the Petrograd garrison decides to render the 
Petrograd Soviet armed support; a network of com- 
missars of the Revolutionary Military Committee is 
organised; 

f) the Bolshevik armed forces go into action; the 
members of the Provisional Government are arrested; 
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g) the Revolutionary Military Committee of the 
Petrograd Soviet takes power; the Second , Congress of 
Soviets sets up the Council of People’s Commissars. 

The characteristic feature of this period is the rap- 
id growth of the crisis, the utter consternation reigning 
among the ruling circles, the isolation of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, and the mass flight 
of the vacillating elements to the side of the Bolsheviks. 
A peculiar feature of the tactics of the revolution in this 
period must be noted, namely, that the revolution strove 
to take every, or nearly every, step in its attack in the 
guise of defence. Undoubtedly, the refusal to allow the 
troops to be withdrawn from Petrograd was an important 
step in the revolution’s attack; nevertheless, this attack 
was carried out under the slogan of protecting Petrograd 
from possible attack by the external enemy. Undoubt- 
edly, the formation of the Revolutionary Military Commit- 
tee was a still more important step in the, attack upon 
the Provisional Government; nevertheless, it was carried 
out under the slogan of organising Soviet control over the 
actions of the Headquarters of the Military Area. Undoubt- 
edly, the open transition of the garrison to the side of 
the Revolutionary Military Committee and the organi- 
sation of a network of Soviet Commissars marked the 
beginning of the uprising; nevertheless, the revolu- 
tion took these steps under the slogan of protecting the 
Petrograd Soviet from possible action by the counter- 
revolution. The revolution, as it were, masked its ac- 
tions in attack under the cloak of defence' in order the 
more easily to draw the irresolute, vacillating elements 
into its orbit. This, no doubt, explains the outwardly 
defensive character of the speeches; articles and slogans 
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scourged those ■who were in favour of taking part in the 
Pre-parliament. There can be no doubt that it "was a 
grave mistake to have taken part in the Pre-parliament. 

It -would be a mistake, however, to think, as Trotsky 
does, that those who were in favour of taking part in 
the Pre-parliament went into it for the purpose of con- 
structive work, for the purpose of “directing the working- 
class movement” “into the channel of Social-Democracy. ” 
That is not at all the case. It is not true. Had that been 
the case, the Party would not have been able to rectify 
this mistake “in two ticks” by demonstratively walking 
out of the Pre-parliament. Incidentally, the swift recti- 
fication of this mistake was an expression of our Party’s 
vitality and revolutionary might. 

And now, permit me to correct a slight inaccuracy 
that has crept into the report of Lentsner, the “editor” 
of Trotsky’s works, about the meeting of the Bolshevik 
group at which a decision on the question of the Pre- 
parliament was taken. Lentsner says that there were 
two reporters at this meeting, Kamenev and Trotsky. 
That is not true. Actually, there were four reporters; 
two in favour of boycotting the Pre-parliament (Trotsky 
and Stalin), and two in favour of participation (Kamenev 
and Nogin). 

Trotsky is in a still worse position when dealing 
with the stand Lenin took on the question of the form 
of the uprising. According to Trotsky, it appears that 
Lenin’s view was that the Party should take power in 
October “independently of and behind the back ofvthe 
Soviet.” Later on, criticising this nonsense, whi&h'*:he 
ascribes to Lenin, Trotsky “cuts capers” . and^ 
finally delivers the following condescending utterance'; 
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tarian party has gained a majority in the Soviets— all this, taken 
in conjunction "with the peasant revolt and the swing of popular 
confidence towards our Party {the elections in Moscow), and, 
finally, the obvious preparations being made for a second Kor- 
nilov affair (the withdrawal of troops from Petrograd, the dis- 
patch of Cossacks to Petrograd, the surrounding of Minsk by 
Cossacks, etc.) — all this places an armed uprising on the order of 
the day. 

"Considering, therefore, that an armed uprising is inevitable, 
and that the time for it is fully ripe, the Central Committee in- 
structs all Party organisations to he guided accordingly, and to 
discuss and decide all practical questions (the Congress of Soviets 
of the Northern Region, the withdrawal of troops from Petrograd, 
the actions of the people in Moscow and Minsk, etc.) from this 
point of view.”” 

The resolution adopted by the conierence of the Cen- 
tral Committee with responsible workers on October IG: 

‘This meeting fully welcomes and wholly supports the Contra) 
Committee’s resolution, calls upon all organisations and all workers 
and soldiers to make thorough and most intense preparations for 
an armed uprising and for support of the centre set up by the Central 
Committee for this purpose, and expresses complete confidence 
that the Central Committee and the Soviet will in good time indi- 
cate the favourable moment and the suitable means for launching 
the attack.”” 

You see that Trotsky’s memory betrayed him about 
the date of the uprising and the Central Committee’s 
resolution on the uprising. 

Trotsky is absolutely wrong in asserting that Lenin 
underrated Soviet legality, that Lenin failed to appreci- 
ate the great importance of the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets taking power on October 25, and that this was 
the reason why he insisted that power be taken before 
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throwing bourgeois rule — such was the state of our Party 
in that period. 

That is how matters stand with the legends about 
the preparation for October. 

m 

TROTSKYISM OR LENINISM? 

We have dealt above with the legends directed against 
the Party and those about Lenin spread by Trotsky and his 
supporters in connection with October and the preparation 
for it. We have exposed and refuted these legends. But 
the question arises; For w^hat purpose did Trotsky need 
all these legends about October and the preparation for 
October, about Lenin and the Party of Lenin? ^^Tiat is 
the purpose of Trotsky’s new' literary pronouncements 
against the Party? ^^^lat is the sense, the purpose, the 
aim of these pronouncements now', w'hen the Party does 
not want a discussion, when the Party is busy w'ith a 
host of urgent tasks, w'hen the Party needs united ef- 
forts to restore our economy and not a new struggle 
around old questions? For w'hat purpose does Trotsky 
need to drag the Party back, to new discussions? 

Trotsky asserts that all this is needed for the pur- 
pose of “studying” October. But is it not possible to 
study October w'ithout givfng another kick at the Party 
and its leader Lenin? \Vhat sort of a “history” of Octo- 
ber is it that begins and ends with attempts to discredit 
the chief leader of the October uprising, to discredit the 
Party, which organised and carried through the upris- 
ing? No, it is not a matter here of studying October. 
That is not the way to study October. That is not the 
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way to -oTite the history of October. Obviously, there 
is a different “design” here, and everything goes to show 
that this “design” is that Trotsky by his literary pro- 
nouncements is making another (3’'et another!) attempt to 
create the conditions for substituting Trotskyism for 
Leninism. Trotsky needs “desperately” to discredit the 
Party, and its cadres who carried through the uprising, 
in order, after discrediting the Party, to proceed to dis- 
credit Leninism. And it is necessarj'^ for him to discredit 
Leninism in order to drag in Trotskyism as the “sole” 
“proletarian” (don’t laugh!) ideology. All this, of course 
(oh, of course!) under the flag of Leninism, so that the 
dragging operation may be performed “as painlessly as 
possible. ” 

That is the essence of Trotsky’s latest literary pro- 
nouncements. 

That is wh)’’ those literarj’- pronouncements of Trot- 
sky’s sharply raise the question of Trotskyism. 

And so, what is Trotskyism? 

Trotskyism possesses three specific features which 
bring it into irreconcilable contradiction with Leninism. 

\\Tiat are these features? 

Firstly. Trotskyism is the theory of “permanent” 
(uninterrupted) revolution. But what is permanent revolu- 
tion in its Trotskyist interpretation? It is revolution 
that fails to take the poor 'peasantry'’ into account as 
a revolutionary force. Trotsky's “permanent” revolution 
is, as Lenin said, “skipping”lhe peasant movement, “play- 
ing at the seizure of power.” ^^'hy is it dangerous? Be- 
cause such a revolution, if an attempt had been made to 
bring it about, would inevitably’’ have ended in failure, 
for it would have divorced from the Russian proletariat 
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its ally, the poor peasantry. This explains the struggle 
that Leninism has been -waging against Trotskyism ever 
since 1905. 

Ho-w does Trotsky appraise Leninism from the stand- 
point of this struggle? He regards it as a theory that 
possesses “anti-revolutionary features. ” ^^Tlat is this 
indignant opinion about Leninism based on? On the fact 
that at the proper time Leninism advocated and upheld 
the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
peasantry. 

But Trotsky does not confine himself to this indig- 
nant opinion. He goes further and asserts: “The entire 
edifice of Leninism at the present time is built on lies 
and falsification and bears -within itself the poisonous 
elements of its own decay” (see Trotsky’s letter to Chkhe- 
idze, 1913). As you see, -we have before us two opposite 
lines. 

Secondly. Trotskyism is distrust of the Bolshevik 
Party principle, of the monolithic character of the Party, 
of its hostility towards opportunist elements. In the 
sphere of organisation. Trotskyism is the theory that 
revolutionaries and opportunists can co-exist and form 
groups and coteries within a single party. You are, no 
doubt, familiar with the history of Trotsky’s August bloc, 
in which the Martovites and Otzovists, the Liquidators 
and Trotskyites, happily co-operated, pretending that 
they were a “real” party. It is well kno-wn that this 
patchwork “party” pursued the aim of destroying the 
Bolshevik Party. What was the nature of “our disagree- 
ments” at that time? It was that Leninism regarded the 
destruction of the .August bloc as a guarantee of the de- 
velopment of the proletarian party, whereas Trotskyism 
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regarded that bloc as the basis for building a “real” 
party. 

Again, as you see, we have two opposite lines. 

Thirdly. Trotskyism is distrust of the leaders of Bol- 
shevism, an attempt to discredit, to defame them. I 
do not know of a single trend in the Party that could 
compare with Trotskyism in the matter of discrediting 
the leaders of Leninism or the central institutions of 
the Party. For example, what should be said of Trotsky’s 
“polite” opinion of Lenin, whom he described as “a pro- 
fessional exploiter of every kind of backwardness in the 
Russian working-class movement” (ibid.)? And this is 
far from being the most “polite” of the “polite” opinions 
Trotsky has expressed. 

How could it happen that Trotsky, who carried such 
a nasty stock-in-trade on his back, found himself, after 
all, in the ranks of the Bolsheviks during the October 
movement? It happened because at that time Trotsky 
abandoned (actually did abandon) that stock-in-trade; 
he hid it in the cupboard. Had he not performed that 
“operation, ” real co-operation with him would have been 
impossible. The theory of the August bloc, i.e., the the- 
ory of unity with the Mensheviks, had already been 
shattered and thrown overboard by the revolution, for 
how could there be any talk about unity when an armed 
struggle was raging between the Bolsheviks and the 
Mensheviks? Trotskj’' had no alternative but to admit 
that this theory was useless. 

The same misadventure “happened” to the theory of 
permanent revolution, for not a single Bolshevik con- 
templated the immediate seizure of power on the morrow 
of the February Revolution, and Trotsky could not help 
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knowing that the Bolsheviks would not allow him, in the 
words of Lenin, “to play at the seizure of power. ” Trotsky 
had no alternative but recognise the Bolsheviks’ policy 
of fighting for influence in the Soviets, of fighting to 
win over the peasantry. As regards the third specific 
feature of Trotskyism (distrust of the Bolshevik leaders), 
it naturally had to retire into the background owing to 
the obvious failure of the first two features. 

Under those circumstances, could Trotsky do any- 
thing else but hide his stock-in-trade in the cupboard 
and follow the Bolsheviks, considering that he had no 
group of his own of any significance, and that he came 
to the Bolsheviks as a political individual, without an 
army? Of course, he could not! 

\^Tiat is the lesson to be learnt from this? Only one: 
that prolonged collaboration between the Leninists and 
Trotsky is possible only if the latter completely abandons 
his old stock-in-trade, only if he completely accepts 
Leninism. Trotsky writes about the lessons of October, 
but he forgets that, in addition to all the other lessons, 
there is one more lesson of October, the one 1 have 
just mentioned, which is of prime importance for 
Trotskyism. Trotskyism ought to learn that lesson of 
October too. 

It is evident, however, that Trotskyism has not 
learnt that lesson. The fact of the matter is that the 
old stock-in-trade of Trotskyism that was hidden in the 
cupboard in the period of the October movement is now 
being dragged into the light again in the hope that a 
market will be found for it, seeing that the market in 
our country is expanding. Undoubtedly, Trotsky’s new 
literary pronouncements are an attempt to revert to 
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Trotskyism, to "overcome” Leninism, ^to drag in, im- 
plant, ail the specific features of Trotskyism. The new 
Trotskyism is not a mere repetition of the old Trotskyism; 
its feathers have been plucked and it is rather bedrag- 
gled; it is incomparably milder in spirit and more mod- 
erate in form than the old Trotskyism; but, in essence, it 
undoubtedly retains all the specific features of the old 
Trotskyism. The new Trotskyism does not dare to come 
out as a militant force against Leninism; it prefers to 
operate under the common flag of Leninism, under the 
slogan of interpreting, improving Leninism, That is be- 
cause it is weak. It cannot be regarded as an accident 
that the appearance of the new Trotskyism coincided 
with Lenin’s departure. In Lenin’s lifetime it would 
not have dared to take this risky step. 

\Vliat are the characteristic features of the new Trot- 
skyism? 

1) On the question of “permanent" revolution. The 
new Trotskyism does not deem it necessary openly to up- 
hold the theory of “permanent” revolution. It “simply” 
asserts that the October Revolution fully confirmed the 
idea of “permanent” revolution. From this it draws the 
following conclusion: the important and acceptable part 
of Leninism is the part that came after the war, in the 
period of the October Revolution; on the other hand, 
the part of Leninism that existed before the war, before 
the October Revolution, is wrong and unacceptable. 
Hence, the Trotskjntes’ theory of the division of Leninism 
into two parts: pre-war Leninism, the “old,” “useless” 
Leninism with its idea of the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat and peasantry, and the new, post-war, October 
Leninism, which they count on adapting to the require- 
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meats of Trotskyism. Trotskyism needs this theory of 
the division of Leninism as a first, more or less “accept- 
able” step that is necessary to facilitate further steps in 
its struggle against Leninism. 

But Leninism is not an eclectic theory stuck together 
out of diverse elements and capable of being cut into 
parts. Leninism is an integral theory, which arose in 
1903, has passed the lest of three revolutions, and is 
now being carried forward as the battle-flag of the world 
proletariat. 

"Bolshevism,” Lenin said, “as a trend of political thought and 
as a political party, has existed since 1903. Only Ihe history of 
Bolshevism during the whole period of its exislence^can'salisfaclorily 
explain why it was able to build up and to maintain under most 
difficult conditions the iron discipline needed for the victory of 
the proletariat" (see Vol. XXV, p. 174). 

Bolshevism and Leninism are one. They are two 
names for one and the same thing. Hence, the theory of 
the division of Leninism into two parts is a theory in- 
tended to destroy Leninism, to substitute Trotskyism for 
Leninism, 

Needless to say, the Party cannot reconcile itself 
to this grotesque theory. 

2) On the question of the Party principle. The old 
Trotskyism tried to undermine the Bolshevik Party prin- 
ciple by means of the theory (and practice) of unity with 
the Mensheviks. But that theory has suffered such dis- 
grace that nobody now even wants to mention it. To 
undermine the Party principle, present-day Trotskyism 
has invented the new, less odious and almost “democratic” 
theory of contrasting the old cadres to the j'^ounger 

J. V. S 1 a I i n, Vol U 
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Party element. According to Trotskyism, our Party has 
not a single and integral history. Trotskyism divides 
the history of our Party into two parts of unequal im- 
portance: pre-October and post-October. The pre-October 
part of the history of our Party is, properly speaking, 
not history, but “pre-history,” the unimportant or, at 
all events, not very important preparatory period of our 
Party. The post-October part of the history of our Party, 
however, is real, genuine history. In the former, there 
are the “old, ” “p re-historic, ” unimportant cadres of our 
Party. In the latter there is the new, real, “historic” 
Party. It scarcely needs proof that this singular scheme 
of the history of the Party is a scheme to disrupt the 
unity between the old and the new cadres of our Party, 
a scheme to destroy the Bolshevik Party principle. 

Needless to say, the Party cannot reconcile itself 
to this grotesque scheme. 

3) On the question of the leaders of Bolshevism. The 
old Trotskyism tried to discredit Lenin more or less 
openl)'’, without fearing the consequences. The new 
Trotskyism is more cautious. It tries to achieve the pur- 
pose of the old Trotskyism by pretending, to praise, 
to exalt Lenin. I think it is worth while quoting a few 
examples. 

The Part}’' know^ that Lenin wms a relentless revolu- 
tionary; but it knows also that he was cautious, that 
he disliked reckless people and often, wdth a firm hand, 
restrained those w’-ho were infatuated with terrorism, 
including Trotsk}’’ himself, Trotsk}' touches on this sub- 
ject in his book On Lenin, but from his portrayal of Lenin 
one might think that all Lenin did was “at every oppor- 
tunity to din into people’s minds the idea that terrorism 
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was inevitable. ” The impression is created that Lenin 
was the most bloodthirsty of all the bloodthirsty Bolshe- 
viks. 

For what purpose did Trotsky need this uncalled- 
for and totally unjustified exaggeration. 

The Party knows that Lenin was an exemplary Party 
man, who did not like to settle questions alone, without 
the leading collective body, on the spur of the moment, 
without careful investigation and verification. Trotsky 
touches upon this aspect, too, in his book. But the por- 
trait he paints is not that of Lenin, but of a sort of Chi- 
nese mandarin, who settles important questions in the 
quiet of his study, by intuition. 

Do you want to know how our Party settled the ques- 
tion of dispersing the Constituent Assembly? Listen to 
Trotsky: 

'“Of course, the Constituent Assembly will have to 
be dispersed,’ said Lenin, ‘but what about the Left So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries?’ 

“But our apprehensions were greatly allayed by old 
Natanson. He came in to ‘take coun-sel’ with us, and 
after the first few words he said; 

“‘We shall probably have to disperse the Constit- 
uent Assembly by force.' 

“‘Bravo!’ exclaimed Lenin. ‘"WTiat is true is true! 
But will your people agree to it?’ 

“‘Some of our people are wavering, but I think that 
in the end they will agree,’ answered Natanson.” 

That is how history is written. 

Do you want to loiow how the Party settled the ques- 
tion about the Supreme Military Council? Listen to 
Trotsky: 

tv 
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'“Unless we have serious and experienced military 
experts we shall never extricate ourselves from this 
chaos,’ I said to Vladimir Ilyich after every visit to 
the Staff. 

“ ‘That is evidently true, but they might betray 
us, . . 

'“Let us attach a commissar to each of them.’ 

‘“Two would be better,’ exclaimed Lenin, ‘and 
strong-handed ones. There surely must be strong-handed . 
Communists in our ranks.’ 

“That is how the structure of the Supreme Military 
Council arose. ’’ 

That is how Trotsky writes history. 

VTiy did Trotsky need these “i^Jrabian Nights” sto- 
ries derogatory to Lenin? Was it to exalt V. I. Lenin, 
the leader of the Party? It doesn’t look like it. 

The Party knows that Lenin was the greatest Marxist 
of our times, a profoimd theoretician and a most experi- 
enced revolutionary, to whom any trace of Blanquism was 
alien. Trotsky touches upon this aspect, too, in his book. 
But the portrait he paints is not that of the giant Lenin, 
but of a dwarf-like Blanquist who, in the October days, 
advises the Party “to take power by its own hand, inde- 
pendently of and behind the back of the Soviet. ” I have 
already said, however, that there is not a scrap of truth 
in this description. 

Why did Trotsky need this flagrant . . . inaccuracy? 
Is this not an attempt to discredit Lenin “just a little”? 

Such are the characteristic features of the new 
Trotskyism. 

VTiat is the danger of this new Trotskyism? It is 
ihal Trotskyism, owing to its entire inner content, stands 
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every chance of becoming the centre and rallying poiiil 
of the non-proletarian elements who are striving to weak- 
en, to disintegrate the proletarian dictatorship. 

You will ask: what is to be done now? WTiat are the 
Party’s immediate tasks in connection with Trotsky’s 
new literary pronouncements? 

Trotskyism is taking action now in order to dis- 
credit Bolshevism and to undermine its foundations. It is 
the duty of the Party to bury Trotskyism as an ideologi- 
cal trend. 

'There is talk about repressive measures against the 
opposition and about the possibility of a split. That 
is nonsense, comrades. Our Party is strong and mighty. 
It will not allow any splits. As regards repressive meas- 
ures, I am emphatically opposed to them. \Vhat we need 
now is not repressive measures, but an extensive ideolog- 
ical struggle against renascent Trotskyism. 

We did not want and did not strive for this literary 
discussion. Trotskyism is forcing it upon us by its anti- 
Leninist pronouncements. Well, we are ready, comrades. 


Pravda, No. 269, 
November 26, 1924 




THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 
AND THE TACTICS 
OF THE RUSSIAN COMIUNISTS 

Preface to the Book *‘On the Road to October’^* 


I 

THE EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL SETTING 
FOR THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION 

Three circumstances of an external nature determined 
the comparative ease with which the proletarian revolu- 
tion in Russia succeeded in breaking the chains of im- 
perialism and thus overthrowing the rule of the bour- 
geoisie. 

Firstly, the circumstance that the October Revolution 
began in a period of desperate struggle between the two 
principal imperialist groups, the Anglo-French and the 
Austro-German; at a time -when, engaged in mortal strug- 
gle between themselves, these two groups had neither the 
time nor the means to devote serious attention to the 
struggle against the October Revolution. This circum- 
stance was of tremendous importance for the October 
Revolution, for it enabled it to take advantage of the 
fierce conflicts within the imperialist w'orld to strengthen 
and organise its owm forces. 

Secondly, the circumstance that the October Rev- 
olution began during the imperialist war, at a time 
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wheu the labouring masses, exhausted by the war and 
thirsting for peace, were by the very logic of facts led up 
to the proletarian revolution as the only way out of the 
war. This circumstance was of extreme importance for 
the October Revolution, for it put into its hands the 
mighty weapon of peace, made it easier for it to link the 
Soviet revolution with the ending of the hated war, and 
thus created mass sympathy for it both in the West, 
among the workers, and in the East, among the oppressed 
peoples. 

Thirdly, the existence of a powerful working-class 
movement in Europe and the fact that a revolutionary 
crisis was maturing in the West and in theEast, broughton 
by the protracted imperialist war. This circumstance was 
of inestimable importance for the revolution in Russia, 
for it ensured the revolution faithful allies outside Russia 
in its struggle against world imperialism. 

But in addition to circumstances of an external na- 
ture, there were also a number of favourable internal 
conditions which facilitated the victory of the October 
Revolution. 

Of these conditions, the following must be regarded 
as the chief ones: 

Firstly, the October Revolution enjoyed the most 
active support of the overwhelming majority of the work- 
ing class in Russia. 

Secondly, it enjoyed the undoubted support of the poor 
peasants and of the majority of the soldiers, who were 
thirsting for peace and land. 

Thirdly, it had at its head, as its guiding force, such a 
tried and tested party as the Bolshevik Party, strong not 
only by reason of its experience and discipline acquired 
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But these unfavourable features only emphasise the 
tremendous importance of the peculiar internal and 
external conditions of the October Revolution of which 
I have spoken above. 

These peculiar conditions must not be lost sight of 
for a single moment. They must be borne in mind partic- 
ularly in analysing the events of the autumn of 1923 in 
Germany. Above all, they should be borne in mind by 
Trotsky, who draws an unfounded analogy between the 
October "Revolution and the revolution in Germany and 
lashes violently at the German Communist Party for its 
actual and alleged mistakes. 

“IL was easy for Russia," says Lenin, “in Ibe specific, 
historically very special situation of 1917, to start the socialist 
revolution, but it will be more difficult for Russia than for the 
European countries to continue the revolution and carry it through 
to the end. I had occasion to point this out already at the 
beginning of 1918, and our experience of the past two years has 
entirely confirmed the correctness of this view. Such specific 
conditions, as 1) the possibility of linking up the Soviet revo- 
lution with the ending, as a consequence of this revolution, of 
the imperialist war, which had exhausted the workers and peas- 
ants to an incredible degree; 2) the possibility of taking advan- 
tage for a certain time of the mortal conflict between two world- 
powerful groups of imperialist robbers, who were unable to unite 
against their Soviet enemy; 3) the possibility of enduring a com- 
paratively lengthy civil war, partly owing to the enormous size 
of the country and to the poor means of communication; 4) the 
existence of such a profound bourgeois-democratic revolutionary 
movement among the peasantry that the party of the proletariat 
was able to take the revolutionary demands of the peasant party 
(the Socialist-Revolutionary Party, the majority of the members 
of which were definitely hostile to Bolshevism) and realise them 
at once, thanks to the conquest of political power by the proletar- 
iat — such specific conditions do not exist in Western Europe 



al present; and a repetition of such or similar conditions will 
not come so easily. That, by the way, apart from a number of 
other causes, is why it wall he more difficult for Western 
Europe to star! a socialist revolution than it was for us”{seeVol. 
XXV. p. 205). 

These words of Lenin’s should not be forgotten. 


n 

TWO SPECIFIC FEATURES 
OF THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION~OR OCTOBER 

AND TROTSKY’S THEORY OF “PERMANENT” 
REVOLUTION 

There are two specific features of the Ocloher Revo- 
lution which must be understood first of all if we are to 
comprehend the inner meaning and the historical signif- 
icance of that revolution. 

What are these features? 

Firstly, the fact that the dictatorship of iheproieiariat 
was born in our country as a power which came into ex- 
istence on the basis of an alliance between the proletariat 
and the labouring masses of the peasantry, the latter 
being led by the proletariat. Secondly, the fact that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat became established in 
our countrj’' as a result of the victory of socialism in one 
country — a countrj'- in w'hich capitalism was little 
developed — while capitalism was preserved in other 
countries where capitalism was more bighlj' developed. 
This does not mean, of course, that the October Revo- 
lution has no other specific features. But it is precisely 
these two specific features that are important for us at 
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the presenl moment, not only because they distinctly 
express the essence of the October Revolution, but also 
because they brilliantly reveal the opportunist nature of 
the theory of “permanent revolution," 

Let us briefly examine these features. 

The question of the labouring masses of the petty 
bourgeoisie, both urban and rural, the question of win- 
ning these masses to the side of the proletariat, is 
highly important for the proletarian revolution. 
Whom will the labouring people of town and country 
support in the struggle for power, the bourgeoisie or 
the proletariat; whose reserve will they become, the 
reserve of the bourgeoisie or the reserve of the proletariat 
— on this depend the fate of the revolution and the sta- 
bility of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The revolu- 
tions in France in 1848 and 1871 came to grief chiefly 
because the peasant reserves proved to be on the side 
of the bourgeoisie. The October Revolution was victo- 
rious because it was able to deprive the bourgeoisie of 
its peasant reserves, because it was able to win these 
reserves to the side of the proletariat, and because in 
this revolution the proletariat proved to be the only 
guiding force for the vast masses of the labouring people 
of town and country. 

He who has not understood this will never understand 
either the character of the October Revolution, or the 
nature of the dictatorship of the proletariat, or the spe- 
cific characteristics of the internal policy of our prole- 
tarian power. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is not simply a 
governmental top stratum “skilfully” “selected” by the 
careful hand of an “experienced strategist,” and 
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"judiciously relying" on the support of one section or an- 
other of the population. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
is the class alliance between the proletariat and the la- 
bouring masses of the peasantry for the purpose of over- 
throwing capital, for achieving the final victory of social- 
ism, on the condition that the guiding force of this 
alliance is the proletariat. 

Thus, it is not a questionof "slightly "underestimating 
or “slightly” overestimating the revolutionary poten- 
tialities of the peasant movement, as certain diplomatic 
advocates of “permanent revolution” are now fond of 
expressing it. It is a question of the nature of the new 
proletarian state wdiich arose as a result of the October 
Revolution, It is a question of the character of the pro- 
letarian power, of the foundations of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat itself. 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat," says Lenin, “is if spe- 
cial form of class alliance between the proletariat, the vanguard 
of the working people, and the numerous non-proletarian strata 
of working people (the petty bourgeoisie, the small proprietors, 
the peasantrj^ the intelligentsia, etc.), or the majority of these; 
it is an alliance against capital, an alliance aiming at the complete 
overthrow of capital, at the complete suppression of the resistance 
of the bourgeoisie and of any attempt on its part at restoration, 
an alliance aiming at the final establishment and consolidation 
of socialism” (see Vol. XXIV, p. 311). 

And further on: 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat, if we translate this Latin, 
scientific, historical-philosophical term into simpler language, 
means the following; 

"only a definite class, namely, the urban workers and the 
factory, industrial workers in general, is able to lead the whole 
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mass of the toilers and exploited in the struggle for ihe overthrow 
of the yoke of capital, in the process of the overthrow itself, in the 
struggle to maintain and consolidate the victory, in the work 
“Of creating the new, socialist social system, in the whole struggle 
for the complete abolition of classes” (see Vol. XXIV, p. 336). 

Such is the theory of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat given by Lenin. 

One of the specific features of the October Revolu- 
tion is the fact that this revolution represents a classic 
application of Lenin’s theory of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

Some comrades believe that this theory is a purely 
“Russian” theory, applicable only to Russian conditions. 
That is wrong. It is absolutely wrong. In speaking of 
the labouring masses of the non-proletarian classes 
which are led by the proletariat, Lenin has in mind 
not only the Russian peasants, hut also the labouring 
elements of the border regions of the Soviet Union, 
which until recently were colonics of Russia. Lenin con- 
stantly reiterated that without an alliance with these 
masses of other nationalities the proletariat of Russia 
could not achieve victory. In his articles on the national 
question and in his speeches at the congresses of the 
Comintern, Lenin repeatedly said that the victory 
of the world revolution was impossible without a rev- 
olutionary alliance, a revolutionary bloc, between the 
proletariat of the advanced countries and the oppressed 
peoples of the enslaved colonies. But what are colo- 
nies if not the oppressed labouring masses, and, prima- 
rily, the labouring masses of the peasantry? Who does 
not know that the question of emancipating the 
colonies is essentially a question of emancipating the 
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labouring masses of the non-proletarian classes from 
the oppression and exploitation of finance capital? 

But from this it follows that Lenin’s theory of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is not a purely “Russian” 
theory, but a theory which necessarily applies to all 
countries. Bolshevism is not only a Russian phenomenon. 
“Bolshevism, ” says Lenin, is “a model 0 / tactics for all" 
(see VoL XXIII, p. 386). 

Such are the characteristics of the first specific fea- 
ture of the October Revolution. 

How do matters stand with regard to Trotsky’s theory 
of "permanent revolution” in the light of this specific 
feature of the October Revolution? 

We shall not dwell at length on Trolskj'’s position 
in 1905, when he “simply” forgot all about the peasantry 
as a revolutionary force and advanced the slogan of “no 
tsar, but a workers’ governmentj^” that is, the slogan of 
revolution without the peasantry. Even Radek, that 
diplomatic defender of “permanent revolution, ” is now 
obliged to admit that “permanent revolution” in 1905 
meant a “leap into the air” away from reality. Now, 
apparently everyone admits that it is not worth w'hile 
bothering with this “leap into the air” any more. 

Nor shall we dwell at length on Trotsky's position in 
the period of the w^ar, say, in 1915, w’hen, in his article 
“The Struggle for Power,” proceeding from the fact that 
“we are living in the era of imperialism,” that impe- 
rialism “sets up not the bourgeois nation in opposition to 
the old regime, but the proletariat in opposition to the 
bourgeois nation, ” he arrived at the conclusion that the 
revolutionary role of the peasantry was bound to subside, 
that the slogan of the confiscation of the land no longer 
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had the same importance as formerly. It is well known 
that at that time, Lenin, examining this article of 
Trotsky’s, accused him of “denying” “the role of the peas- 
antry,” and said that “Trotsky is in fact helping the 
liberal labour politicians in Russia who understand 
‘denial ’ of the role of the peasantry to mean refusal to 
rouse the peasants to revolution!” (See Vol. XVIII, 
p. 318.) 

Let us rather pass on to the later works of Trotsky on 
this subject, to tbeworks of the period when the proletarian 
dictatorship had already become established and when 
Trotsky had had the opportunity to test his theory of 
“permanent revolution” in the light of actual events 
and to correct his errors. Let us take Trotsky’s “Preface” 
to his hook The Year 1905, written in 1922. Here is what 
Trotsky says in this “Preface” concerning “permanent 
revolution 

“It was precisely during the interval between January 9 and 
the October strike of 1905 that the views on the character 
of the revolutionary' development of Russia which 'came to be 
known as the theory of ‘permanent revolution’ crystallised in 
the author’s mind. This abstruse term represented the idea that 
the Russian revolution, whose immediate objectives were bour- 
geois in nature, could not, however, stop when these objectives 
had been achieved. The revolution would not be able to solve its 
immediate bourgeois problems except by placing the proletariat 
in power. And the latter, upon assuming power, would not he 
able to confine itself to the bourgeois limits of the revolution. 
On the contrary, precisely in order to ensure its victory, the pro- 
letarian vanguard would be forced in the very early stages of its 
rule to make deep inroads not only into feudal property but into 
bourgeois property as well. In this it would come into hostile col- 
lision not only' with all the bourgeois groupings which supported 
the proletariat during the first stages of its revolutionary 
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struggle, but also with Ike broad masses of the peasantry mlh whoso 
assistance it came into power. The contradictions in the posi- 
tion ol a workers’ government in a backward countrj’ with 
an overwhelmingly peasant population could be solved only 
on an international scale, in the arena of the world proletarian 
revolution."* 

That is what Trotsky says about his “permanent rev- 
olution. ” 

One need only compare this quotation with the above 
quotations from Lenin’s works on the dictatorship of 
the proletariat to perceive the great chasm that 
separates Lenin’s theory of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat from Trotskj^’s theory of “permanent revolution. ” 

Lenin speaks of the alliance between the proletariat 
and the labouring strata of the peasantry as the basis 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, Trotsky sees 
a '"hostile collision ” between “the proletarian vanguard " 
and “the broad masses of the peasantry.” 

Lenin speaks of the leadership of the toiling and 
exploited masses by the proletariat. Trotsky sees "contra- 
dictions in* the position of a workers’ government in a 
backward country with an overwhelmingly peasant pop- 
ulation. ” 

According to Lenin, the revolution draws its strength 
primarily from among the workers and peasants of 
Russia itself. According to Trotsky, the necessary strength 
can be found only “in the arena of the w'orld proletarian 
revolution. ” 

But what if the world revolution is fated to arrive 
with some dela}'’? Is there any ray of hope for our revolu- 
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tion? TroLsky offers no ray of hope, for “the contradictions 
in the position of a workers’ government . , . could be 
solved only ... in the arena of the world proletarian 
revolution.’’ According to this plan, there is but one 
prospect left for our revolution; to vegetate in its own 
contradictions and rot away while waiting for the world 
revolution. 

What is the dictatorship of the proletariat according 
to Lenin? 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is a power which 
rests on an alliance between the proletariat and the la- 
bouring masses of the peasantry for “the complete over- 
throw of capital” and for “the final establishment and 
consolidation of socialism.” 

What is the dictatorship of the' proletariat according 
to Trotsky? 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is a power which 
comes “into hostile collision” with “the broad masses 
of the peasantry” and seeks the solution of its “contra- 
dictions” only “in the arena of the world proletarian 
revolution. ” 

What difference is there between this “theory of per- 
manent revolution” and the well-known theory of Men- 
shevism which repudiates the concept of dictatorship 
of the proletariat? 

Essentially, there is no difference. 

There can be no doubt at all. “Permanent revolution” 
is not a mere underestimation of the revolutionary 
potentialities of the peasant movement. “Permanent rev- 
olution” is an underestimation of the peasant move- 
ment which leads to the repudiation of Lenin’s theory 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


2o J. V. s t a 1 i n, Vcl. e 
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Trotsky's “permanent revolution’’ is a variety of 
Menshevism., 

This is how matters stand with regard to the first 
specific feature of the October Revolution. 

^^%at are the characteristics of the second specific 
feature of the October Revolution? 

In his study of imperialism, especially in. the period 
of the war, Lenin arrived at the law of the uneven, spas- 
modic, economic and political development of the capi- 
talist countries. According to this law, the development 
of enterprises, trusts, branches of industry and indi- 
vidual countries proceeds not evenly — not according to 
an established sequence, not in such a way that one 
trust, one branch of industry or one country is always in 
advance of the others, while other trusts or countries keep 
consistently one behind the other — but spasmodically, 
with interruptions in the development of some countries 
and leaps ahead in the development of others. Under 
these circumstances the “quite legitimate” striving of 
the countries that have slowed dovm to hold their old 
positions, and the equally “legitimate” striving of the 
countries that have leapt ahead to seize new positions, 
lead to a situation in w^hich armed clashes among the 
imperialist countries become an inescapable necessity. 
Such was the case, for example, with Germany, which 
half a century ago wns a backward country in comparison 
with France and Britain. The same must be said of 
Japan as compared with Russia. It is well known, 
however, that by the beginning of the twentieth century 
Germany and Japan had leapt so far ahead that Germany 
had succeeded in overtaking France and had begun to 
press Britain hard on the world market, while Japan 
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was pressing Russia. As is well known, it was from these 
contradictions that the recent imperialist war arose. 

This law' proceeds from the following: 

1) “Capitalism has growm into a w'orld system of 
colonial oppression and of the financial strangulation of 
the vast majority of the population of the world by a 
handful of ‘advanced’ countries” (see Preface to French 
edition of Lenin’s Imperialism, Vol. XIX, p. 74); 

2) “This ‘booty’ is shared between two or three 
powerful w'orld robbers armed to the teeth (America, 
Britain, Japan), w'ho involve the w'hole w'orld in their 
war over the sharing of their booty” [ibid.)-, 

3) The grow'th of contradictions within the w'orld 
system of financial oppression and the inevitability of 
armed clashes lead to the world front of imperial- 
ism becoming easily vulnerable to revolution, and to a 
breach in this front in individual countries becoming 
probable; 

4) This breach is most likely to occur at those 
points, and in those countries, where the chain of the 
imperialist front is w'eakest, that is to say, where impe- 
rialism is least consolidated, and where it is easiest for 
a revolution to expand; 

5) In view' of this, the victory of socialism in one 
country, even if that country is less developed in the capi- 
talist sense, while capitalism remains in other countries, 
even if those countries are more highly developed in the 
capitalist sense — is quite possible and probable. 

Such, briefly, are the foundations of Lenin’s theory 
of the proletarian revolution. 

\^hat is the second specific feature of the October 
Revolution? 


25 * 
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The second specific feature of the October Revolu- 
tion lies in the fact that this revolution represents a 
model of the practical application of Lenin’s theory of 
the proletarian revolution. 

He who has not understood this specific feature 
of the October Revolution will never understand either 
the international nature of this revolution, or its colossal 
international might, or the specific features of its for- 
eign policy, 

"Uneven economic and political development,” says Lenin, 
"is an absolute law of capitalism. Hence, the victory of socialism is 
possible first in several or even in one capitalist country taken sepa- 
rately. The victorious proletariat of thatcountry, having expropriated 
the capitalists and organised socialist production, would stand 
up against the rest of the world, the capitalist world, attracting 
to its cause the oppressed classes of other countries, raising re- 
volts in those countries against the capitalists, and in the event of 
necessity coming out even with armed force against the exploiting 
classes and their states. ” For “the free imion of nations in social- 
ism is impossible without a more or less prolonged and stubborn 
struggle of the socialist republics against the backward states" 
(see Vol. XVIII, pp. 232-33). 

The opportunists of all countries assert that the pro- 
letarian revolution can begin — if it is to begin anywhere 
at all, according to their theory — only in industrially 
developed countries, and that the more highly developed 
these countries are industrially the more chances there 
are for the victory of socialism. Moreover, according 
to them, the possibility of the victory of socialism in 
one country, and one in which capitalism is little 
developed at that, is excluded as something absolutely 
improbable. As far back as the period of the war, Lenin, 
taking as his basis the law of the uneven development 
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of the imperialist states, opposed to the opportunists 
his theory of the proletarian revolution about the victory 
of socialism in one country, even if that country is one 
in which capitalism is less developed. 

It is well known that the October Revolution fully 
confirmed the correctness of Lenin’s theory of the pro- 
letarian revolution. 

How do matters stand with Trotsky's “permanent 
revolution” in the light of Lenin’s theory of the victory 
of the proletarian revolution in one country? 

Let us take Trotsky’s pamphlet Our Revolution (1906). 

Trotsky vTites; 

“Without direct state support from the European proletar- 
iat, the worhing class of Russia will not be able to maintain 
itself in power and to transform its temporary rule into a lasting 
socialist dictatorship. This we cannot doubt for an instant.” 

What does this quotation mean? It means that the 
victory of socialism in one countrj’’, in this case Russia, 
is impossible "without direct state support from the Euro- 
pean proletariat,” i.e., before the European proletariat 
has conquered power. 

\Wiat is there in common between this “theory” 
and Lenin’s thesis on the possibility of the victory of 
socialism “in one capitalist country taken separately”? 

Clearly, there is nothing in common. 

But let us assume that Trotsky’s pamphlet, w'hich 
was published in 1906, at a time when it was difficult to 
determine the character of our revolution, contains 
inadvertent errors and does not fully correspond to 
Trotsky’s view's at a later period. Let us examine another 
pamphlet w'ritten by Trotsky', his Peace Programme, 
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confidence that our inilialive will give an impetus to the struggle 
in other countries; hut if this should not occur, it would be hope- 
less to think — as historical experience and theoretical considera- 
tions testify — that, for ex-ample, a revolutionary Russia could 
hold out in the face of a conservative Europe, or that a socialist 
Germany could exist in isolation in a capitalist world.” 

As you see, we have before us the same theory of 
the simultaneous victory of socialism in the principal 
countries of Europe which, as a rule, excludes Lenin’s 
theory of revolution about the victory of socialism in one 
country. 

It goes without saying that for the complete victory of 
socialism, fora complete guarantee against the restoration 
of the old order, the united efforts of the proletarians of 
several countries are necessary. It goes without saying 
that, without the support given to our revolution by the 
proletariat of Europe, the proletariat of Russia could 
not have held out against the general onslaught, just 
as without the support given by the revolution in Russia 
to the revolutionary movement in the West the latter 
could not have developed at the pace at which it has 
begun to develop since the establishment of the prole- 
tarian dictatorship in Russia. It goes without saying 
that we need support. But what does support of our revo- 
lution by the West-European proletariat imply? Is not 
the sympathy of the European workers for our revo- 
lution, their readiness to thwart the imperialists’ plans 
of intervention— is not all this support, real assist- 
ance? Unquestionably it is. Without such support, 
without such assistance, not only from the European 
w'orkers but also from the colonial and dependent 
countries, the proletarian dictatorship in Russia 
would have been hard pressed. Up to now, has this 
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sympathy and this assistance, coupled with the might 
of our Red Army and the readiness of the workers and 
peasants of Russia to defend their socialist fatherland 
to the last — has all this been sufficient to beat off the 
attacks of the imperialists and to win us the necessary 
conditions for the serious work of construction? Yes, 
it has been sufficient. Is this sympathy growing stronger, 
or is it waning? Unquestionably, it is growing strong- 
er. Hence, have we favourable conditions, not only for 
pushing on with the organising of socialist economy, but 
also, in our turn, forgiving support to the West-European 
workers and to the oppressed peoples of the East? Yes, 
we have. This is eloquently proved by the seven years’ 
history of the proletarian dictatorship in Russia. Can it 
be denied that a mighty wave of labour enthusiasm has 
already risen in our country? No, it cannot be denied. 

After all this, what does Trotsky’s assertion that a 
revolutionary Russia could not hold out in the face of 
a conservative Europe signify? 

It can signify only this: firstly, that Trotsky does not 
appreciate the inherent strength of our revolution; sec- 
ondly, that Trotsky does not understand the inesti- 
mable importance of the moral support which is given 
to our revolution by the workers of the West and the 
peasants of the East; thirdly, that Trotsky does not 
perceive the internal infirmity which is consuming im- 
perialism today. 

Carried away by his criticism of Lenin’s theory of 
the proletarian revolution, Trotsky unwittingly dealt 
himself a smashing blow in his pamphlet Peace Pro- 
gramme which appeared in 1917 and was republished 
in 1924. 
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But perliaps this pamphlet, too, has become out of 
date and has ceased for some reason or other to correspond 
to Trotsky’s present views? Let us take his later works, 
written after the victory of the proletarian revolution 
in one country, in Russia. Let us take, for example, 
Trotsky’s “Postscript,” written in 1922, for the new 
edition of his pamphlet Peace Programme. Here is what 
he says in this “Postscript”: 

“The assertion reiterated several times in the Peace Programme 
that a proletarian revolution cannot culminate victoriously within 
national bounds may perhaps seem to some readers to have been 
refuted by the nearly five years' experience of our Soviet Republic. 
But such a conclusion would be unwarranted. The fact that the 
workers’ state has held out against the whole world in one country, 
and a backward country at that, testifies to the colossal 
might of the proletariat, which in other, more advanced, more 
civilised countries wiil be truly capable of performing miracles. 
But while we have held our ground as a state politically and mil- 
itarily, we have not arrived, or even begun to arrive, at the crea- 
tion of a socialist society. ... As long as the bourgeoisie remains 
in power in the other European countries we shall be compelled, 
in our struggle against economic isolation, to strive for agreement 
with the capitalist world; at the same time it may be said with 
certainty that these agreements may at best help us to mitigate 
some of our economic ills, to take one or another step forward, 
but real progress of a socialist economy in Russia will become 
possible only after the victory* of the proletariat in the major Euro- 
pean countries. ” 

Thus speaks Trotsky, plainly sinning against real- 
ity and stubbornly trying to save his “permanent rev- 
olution” from final shipwreck. 


* My italics. — J. St. 
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It appears, then, that, twist and turn as you like, 
we not only have “not arrived, ” but we have “not even 
begun to arrive” at the creation of a socialist society. 
It appears that some people have been hoping for “agree- 
ments with the capitalist world,” but it also appears 
that nothing will come of these agreements, for, twist 
and turn as you like, “real progress of a socialist econ- 
omy” will not be possible until the proletariat has been 
victorious in the “major European countries.” 

Well, then, since there is still no victory in the West, 
the only “choice” that remains for the revolution in 
Russia is: either to rot away or to degenerate into a bour- 
geois state. 

It is no accident that Trotsky has been talking for 
two years now about the “degeneration” of our Party. 

It is no accident that last 5'’ear Trotsk}'- prophesied 
the “doom” of our country. 

How can this strange “theory” be reconciled with 
Lenin’s theory of the “victory of socialism in one 
countrj’^ ’’? 

How can this strange “prospect ” be reconciled with 
Lenin’s view that the New Economic Policy will enable 
us “to build the foundations of socialist economy”? 

How can this "permanent” hopelessness be recon- 
ciled, for instance, with the following words of Lenin: 

“Socialism is no longer a matter of the distant future, or an 
abstract picture, or an icon. We still retain our old bad opinion 
of ‘icons. We have dragged socialism into everj'day life, and 
here we must find our way. This is the task of our day, the 
task of our epoch. Permit me to conclude by expressing the 
conviction that, difficult as this task may be, new as it may be 
compared with our previous task, and no matter how many dif- 
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ficulties it may entail, we shall all — not in one day, but in the 
course of several years — all of us together fulfil it 'whatever 
happens so that NEP Russia will become socialist Russia” (see 
Vol. XXVII, p. 366). 

How can this “permanent” gloominess of Trotsky’s 
be reconciled, for instance, with the following w'ords 
of Lenin: 

“As a matter of fact, state power, over all large-scale 
means of production, state power in tbe bands of the pro- 
letariat, the alliance of this pioletariat with the many millions 
of small and very small peasants, the assured leadership of the 
peasantry by the proletariat, etc. — is not this all that is necessary 
for building a complete socialist society from the co-operatives, 
from the co-operatives alone, which we formerly looked down upon 
as huckstering and which from a certain aspect we have the right to 
look down upon as such now, under the NEP? Is this not all that 
is necessary for building a complete socialist society? This is not 
yet the building of socialist society, but it is all that is necessary 
and sufficient for this building” (see Vol. XXVII, p. 392), 

It is plain that these two views are incompatible and 
cannot in any way be reconciled, Trotsky’s “permanent 
revolution” is the repudiation of Lenin’s theory of the 
proletarian revolution; and conversely, Lenin’s- theory of 
the proletarian revolution is tbe repudiation of the theory 
of “permanent revolution.” 

Lack of faith in the strength and capacities of our 
revolution, lack of faith in the strength and capacity 
of the Russian proletariat— that is what lies at the root 
of the theory of “permanent revolution.” 

Hitherto onlyone aspect of the theory of “permanent 
revolution” has usually been noted — lack of faith in 
the revolutionary potentialities of the peasant movement. 
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Now, in fairness, this must be supplemented by another 
aspect— lack of faith in the strength and capacity of 
the proletariat in Russia. 

^Vhat difference is there between Trotsky’s theory 
and the ordinary Menshevik theory that the victory of 
socialism in one coxmtry, and in a backward country at 
that, is impossible without the preliminary victory of 
the proletarian revolution “in the principal countries of 
Western Europe”? 

Essentially, there is no difference. 

There can be no doubt at all. Trotsky’s theory of 
“permanent revolution” is a variety of Menshevism. 

Of late rotten diplomats have appeared in our 
press who try to palm off the theory of “permanent 
revolution” as something compatible with Leninism. 
Of course, they say, this theory proved to be worthless 
in 1905; but the mistake Trotsky'- made was that he ran 
too far ahead at that time, in an attempt to apply to the 
situation in 1905 what could not then be applied. But 
later, they say, in October 1917, for example, when the 
revolution had had time to mature completely, Trotsky’s 
theory proved to be quite appropriate. It is not difficult 
to guess that the chief of these diplomats is Radek. 
Here, if you please, is -what he says: 

“The war created a chasm between the peasantry, which 
was striving to win land and peace, and the petty-bourgeois par- 
ties; the war placed the peasantry under the leadership of the work- 
ing class and of its vanguard, the Bolshevik Parly. This rendered 
possible, not the dictatorship of the working class and peas- 
antry', but the dictatorship of the working class relying on the 
peasantry'. What Rosa Luxemburg and Trotsky advanced against 
Lenin in 1905 (i.e., “permanent revolution” — J.St.) proved, as a 
matter of fact, to be tbe second stage of the historic development.” 
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Here every statement is a distortion. 

It is not true that the war “rendered possible, not the 
dictatorship of the working class and peasantry, but 
the dictatorship of the working class relying on the peas- 
antry. ” Actually, the February Revolution of 1917 was 
the materialisation of the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat and peasantry, interwoven in a peculiar way with 
the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. 

It is not true that the theory of “permanent revolu- 
tion, ” which Radek bashfully refrains from mentioning, 
was advanced in 1905 by Rosa Luxemburg and Trotsky. 
Actually, this theory was advanced by Parvus and 
Trotsky. Now, ten months later, Radek corrects him- 
self and deems it necessary to castigate Parvus for 
the theory of “permanent revolution. ” But in all 
fairness Radek should also castigate Parvus ’s partner, 
Trotsky. 

It is not true that the theory of “permanent revolu- 
tion, ” which was brushed aside by the 1905 revolution, 
proved to be correct in the “second stage of the historic 
development,” that is, during the October Revolu- 
tion. The whole course of the October Revolution, its 
whole development, demonstrated and proved the utter 
bankruptcy of the theory of “permanent revolution ” and 
its absolute, incompatibility with the foundations of 
Leninism. 

Honeyed speeches and rotten diplomacy cannot hide 
the yawning chasm which lies between the theory of 
“permanent revolution” and Leninism. 
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CERTAIN SPECIFIC FEATURES OF TBE TACTICS 
OF THE BOLSHEVHCS DURING THE PERIOD 
OF PREPARATION FOR OCTOBER 

In order to understand the tactics pursued by the 
Bolsheviks during the period of preparation for October 
we must get a clear idea of at least some of the particu- 
larly important features of those tactics. This is all the 
more necessary since in numerous pamphlets on the tac- 
tics of the Bolsheviks precisely these features are fre- 
quently overlooked. 

WTiat are these features? 

First specific feature. If one were to listen to Trotsky, 
one would think that there were only two periods in 
the history of the preparation for October: the period of 
reconnaissance and the period of uprising, and that 
all else comes from the evil one. I^Tiat was the April 
demonstration of 1917? “The April demonstration, which 
w'ent more to the ‘Left’ than it should have, was a recon- 
noitring sortie for the purpose of probing the disposi- 
tion of the masses and the relations betw’een them and 
the majority in the Soviets.” And what was the July 
demonstration of 1917? In Trotsky’s opinion “this, too, 
w*as in fact another, more extensive, reconnaissance 
at a new and higher phase of the movement. ” Needless 
to say, the June demonstration of 1917, which was organ- 
ised at the demand of our Party, should, according 
to Trotsky’s idea, all the more be termed a “reconnais- 
sance.” 

This would seem to imply that as early as March 1917, 
the Bolsheviks had ready a political army of workers and 


O 
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peasants, and that if they did not bring this army into 
action for an uprising in April, or in June, or in July, 
but engaged merely in “reconnaissance,” it was because, 
and only because, “the information obtained from 
the reconnaissance” at the time was unfavoura- 
ble. 

Needless to say, this oversimplified notion of the 
political tactics of our Party is nothing but a con- 
fusion of ordinary military tactics with the revolutionary 
tactics of the Bolsheviks. 

Actually, all these demonstrations were primarily 
the result of the spontaneous pressure of the masses, the 
result of the fact that the indignation of the masses 
against the war had boiled over and sought an outlet 
in the streets. 

Actually, the task of the Party at that time was to 
shape and to guide the spontaneously arising demonstra- 
tions of the masses along the line of the revolutionary 
slogans of the Bolsheviks. 

Actually, the Bolsheviks had no political army ready 
in March 1917, nor could they have had one. The Bolshe- 
viks built up such an army (and had finally built it up 
by October 1917) only in the course of the struggle and 
conflicts of the classes between April and October 1917, 
through the April demonstration, the June and July dem- 
onstrations, the elections to the district and city Dumas, 
the struggle against the Kornilov revolt, and the winning 
over of the Soviets. A political army is not like a military 
army. A military command begins a war with an army 
ready to hand, whereas the Party has to create its army 
in the course of the struggle itself, in the course of class 
conflicts, as the masses themselves become convinced 
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through their ow experience of the correctness of the 
Party’s slogans and policy. 

Of course, every such demonstration at the same time 
threw a certain amount of light on the hidden inter- 
relations of the forces involved, provided certain recon- 
naissance information, but this reconnaissance was not the 
motive for the demonstration, but its natural result. 

In analysing the events preceding the uprising 
in October and comparing them with the events that 
marked the period from April to July, Lenin says: 

“The situation now is not at all what it was prior to April 20- 
21, June 9, July 3, for then there was spontaneous excitement 
which w'e, as a party, either failed to perceive (April 20) or tried to 
restrain and shape into a peaceful demonstration (June 9 and 
July 3). For at that time we were fully aware that the Soviets 
were not yet ours, that the peasants still trusted the Lieber- 
Dan-Chemov course and not the Bolshevik course (uprising), 
and that, consequently, vre could not have the majority of the 
people behind us, and hence, an uprising was premature" (see Vol. 
XXI, p. 345). 


It is plain that "reconnaissance” alone does not gel 
one very far. 

Obviously, it was not a question of “reconnaissance,” 
but of the following; 

1) all through the period of preparation for October 
the Party invariably relied in its struggle upon the spon- 
taneous upsurge of the mass revolutionary move- 
ment; 

2) while relying on the spontaneous upsurge, it 
maintained its owm undivided leadership of the move- 
ment; 
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3) this leadership ol the movement helped it to form 
the mass political army for the October uprising; 

4) this policy was bound to result in the entire 
preparation for October proceeding under the leadership 
of one party, the Bolshevik Party; 

5) this preparation for October, in its turn, brought 
it about that as a result of the October uprising 
power was concentrated in the hands of one party, the 
Bolshevik Party. 

Thus, the undivided leadership of one party, the Com- 
munist Party, as the principal factor in the preparation 
for October — such is the characteristic feature of the 
October Revolution, such is the first specific feature 
of the tactics of the Bolsheviks in the period of prepara- 
tion for October. 

It scarcely needs proof that without this feature 
of Bolshevik tactics the victory of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat in the conditions of imperialism would 
have been impossible. 

In this the October Revolution differs favourably 
from the revolution of 1871 in France, where the leader- 
ship was divided between two parties, neither of which 
could be called a Communist party. 

Second specific feature. The preparation for October 
thus proceeded under the leadership of one party, the 
Bolshevik Party. But how did the Party carry out this 
leadership, along what line did the latter proceed? This 
leadership proceeded along the line of isolating the compro- 
mising parties, as the most dangerous groupings in the pe- 
riod of the outbreak of the revolution, the line of isolat- 
ing the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks. 

What is the fundamental strategic rule of Leninism? 

as J. V. S t a 1 i n, Vol. 6 
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It is the recognition of the following: 

1) the compromising parties are the most dangerous 
social support of the enemies of the revolution in the 
period of the approaching revolutionary outbreak; 

2) it is impossible to overthrow the enemy (tsarism 
or the bourgeoisie) unless these parties are isolated; 

3) the main weapons in the period of preparation 
for the revolution must therefore be directed towards 
isolating these parties, towards winning the broad masses 
of the working people away from them. 

In the period of the struggle against tsarism, in 
the period of preparation for the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution (1905-16), the most dangerous social support 
of tsarism was the liberal-monarchist party, the Cadet 
Party. Why? Because it was the compromising party,, 
the party of compromise between tsarism and the major- 
ity of the people, i.e., the peasantry as a whole. Natu- 
rally, the Party at that time directed its main blows 
at the Cadets, for unless the Cadets Avere isolated there! 
could be no hope of a rupture betw^een the peasantry 
and tsarism, and unless this rupture was ensured there' 
could be no hope of the victory of the revolution. Many 
people at that time did not understand this specific- 
feature of Bolshevik strategy and accused the Bolsheviks! 
of excessive “Cadetophobia ”; they asserted that with the- 
Bolsheviks the struggle against the Cadets “overshadow'ed”’ 
the struggle against the principal enemy — tsarism. Bub 
these accusations, for w^hich there was no justification,, 
revealed an utter failure to understand the Bolshevik; 
strategy, w’hich called for the isolation of the com- 
promising party in order to facilitate, to hasten the-- 
victory over the principal enemy. 
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It scarcely needs proof that without this strategy 
the hegemony of the proletariat in the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution would have been impossible. 

In the period of preparation for October the centre 
of gravity of the conflicting forces shifted to another 
plane. The tsar was gone. The Cadet Party had been trans- 
formed from a compromising force into a governing 
force, into the ruling force of imperialism. Now the 
fight was no longer between tsarism and the people, but 
between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. In this 
period the petty-bourgeois democratic parties, the par- 
ties of the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, 
were the most dangerous social support of imperialism. 
MTiy? Because these parties were then the compromising 
parties, the parties of compromise between imperialism 
and the labouring masses. Naturally, the Bolsheviks 
at that time directed their main blows at these parties, 
for unless these parties were isolated there could be no 
hope of a rupture between the labouring masses and 
imperialism, and unless this rupture was ensured there 
could be no hope of the victory of the Soviet revo- 
lution. Many people at that time did not understand 
this specific feature of the Bolshevik tactics and accused 
the Bolsheviks of displaying “excessive hatred ” towards 
the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, and of 
"forgetting” the principal goal. But the entire period 
of preparation for October eloquently testifies to the 
fact that only by pursuing these tactics could the Bol- 
sheviks ensure the victory of the October Revolution. 

The characteristic feature of this period was the 
further revolutionisation of the labouring masses of the 
peasantry, their disillusionment with the Socialist- 
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Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, their defection from 
th'ese parties, their turn towards rallying directly around 
the proletariat as the only consistently revolutionary 
force, capable of leading the country to peace. The history 
of this period is the history of the struggle between the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, on the one 
hand, and the Bolsheviks, on the other, for the labouring 
masses of the peasantry, for winning over these masses. 
The outcome of this struggle was decided by the coali- 
tion period, the Kerensky period, the refusal of the So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks to confiscate 
the landlords’ land, the fight of the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries and Mensheviks to continue the war, the 
June offensive at the front, the introduction of capital 
punishment for soldiers, the Kornilov revolt. And they 
decided the issue of this struggle entirely in favour of 
the Bolshevik strategy; for had not the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries and Mensheviks been isolated it would have 
been impossible to overthrow the government of the 
imperialists, and had this government not been over- 
thrown it would have been impossible to break away 
from the war. The policy of isolating the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries and Mensheviks proved to be the only cor- 
rect policy. 

Thus, isolation of the Menshevik and Socialist- 
Revolutionary parties as the main line in directing the 
preparations for October — ^such w'as the second specifie 
feature of the tactics of the Bolsheviks. 

It scarcely needs proof that wuthout this feature o 
the tactics of the Bolsheviks, the alliance of the workioj 
class and the labouring masses of the peasantry wouh 
have been left hanging in the air. 
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It is characteristic that in his Lessons of October 
Trotsky says nothing, or next to nothing, about this 
specific feature of the Bolshevik tactics. 

Third specific feature. Thus, the Party, in directing 
the preparations for October, pursued the line of isolat- 
ing the Socialist-Pievolutionary and Menshevik parties, 
of winning the broad masses of the workers and peasants 
away from them. But how, concretely, was this isolation 
effected by the Party— in what form, under what slogan? 
It was effected in the form of the revolutionary mass 
movement for the power of the Soviets, under the slogan 
“All Pow'er to the Soviets!”, by means of the struggle 
to convert the Soviets from organs for mobilising the 
masses into organs of the uprising, into organs of power, 
into the apparatus of a new proletarian state power. 

Why was it precisely the Soviets that the Bolsheviks 
seized upon as the principal organisational lever that 
could facilitate the task of isolating the Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries, that was capable of ad- 
vancing the cause of the proletarian revolution, and that 
was destined to lead the millions of labouring masses 
to the victory of the dictatorship of the proletariat? 

What are the Soviets? 

“The Soviets,” said Lenin as early as September 1917, “are 
a new state apparatus, which, in the first place, provides an armed 
force of workers and peasants; and this force is not divorced from 
the people, as was the old standing army, but is most closely bound 
up with the people. From the military standpoint, this force is 
incomparably more powerful than previous forces; from the revolu- 
tionary standpoint, it cannot be replaced by anything else. Sec- 
ondly, this apparatus provides a bond with the masses, with 
the majority of the people, so intimate, so indissoluble, so readily 
controllable and renewable, that there was nothing even remotely 
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like it in the pre\4ous state apparatus. Thirdly, this apparatus, 
by virtue of the fact that its personnel is elected and subject 
to recall at the -will of the people ■without any bureaucratic 
formalities, is far more democratic than any previous apparatus. 
Fourthly, it proAudes a close contact with the most diverse profes- 
sions, thus facilitating the adoption of the most varied and most 
profound reforms without hureaucrac}''. Fifthly, it provides a form of 
organisation of theAmnguard, i.e., of the most politically conscious, 
most energetic and most progressive section of the oppressed classes, 
the workers and peasants, and thus constitutes an apparatus by 
means of which the vanguard of the oppressed classes can elevate, 
train, educate, and lead the entire vast mass of these classes,whicb has 
hitherto stood quite remote from political life, from history. Sixthly, 
it makes it possible to combine the advantages of parliamentarism 
Avith the advantages of immediate and direct democracy, i.e., 
to unite in the persons of the elected representatiA'es of the people 
both legislative and executive functions. Compared with bourgeois 
parliamentarism, this represents an advance in the deA'elopment 
of democracy which is of world-wide historic significance. . . . 

"Had not the creative spirit of the revolutionary classes of 
the people given rise to the Soviets, the proletarian revolution 
in Russia would he a hopeless affair, for the proletariat undoubt- 
edly could not retain power with the old slate apparatus, 
and it is impossible to create a new apparatus immediately” 
{see Vol. XXI, pp. 258-59). 

That is ■why the Bolsheviks seized upon the Soviets 
as the principal organisational link that could facilitate 
the task of organising the October Revolution and the 
creation of a new, powerful apparatus of the proletarian 
state power. 

From the point of view of its internal development, 
the slogan “All Power to the Soviets!” passed through 
two stages; the first (up to the July defeat of the Bolshe- 
viks, during the period of dual power), and the second 
(after the defeat of the Kornilov revolt). 
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During the first stage this slogan meant breaking 
the bloc of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries with the Cadets, the formation of a Soviet 
Government consisting of Mensheviks and Socialist- 
Revolutionaries (for at that time the Soviets were 
Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshevik), the right of free 
agitation for the opposition (i.e., for the Bolsheviks), 
and the free struggle of parties within the Soviets, in 
the expectation that by means of such a struggle the 
Bolsheviks would succeed in capturing the Soviets and 
changing the composition of the Soviet Government in 
the course of a peaceful development of the revolution. 
This plan, of course, did not signify the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. But it undoubtedly facilitated the 
preparation of the conditions required for ensuring the 
dictatorship, for, by putting the Mensheviks and Social- 
ist-Revolutionaries in power and compelling them to 
carry out in practice their anti-revolutionary platform, 
it hastened the exposure of the true nature of these 
parties, hastened their isolation, their divorce - from 
the masses. The July defeat of the Bolsheviks, how- 
ever, interrupted this development, for it gave pre- 
ponderance to the generals’ and Cadets’ counter-revo- 
lution and threw the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks into the arms of that counter-revolution. This 
compelled the Party temporarily to withdraw the slogan 
“All Power to the Soviets'.”, only to put it forward again 
in the conditions of a fresh revolutionary upsurge. 

The defeat of the Kornilov revolt ushered in the sec- 
ond stage. The slogan “All Power to the Soviets!” became 
again the immediate slogan. But now this slogan had a 
different meaning from that in the {jr,st stage. Its content 
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had radically changed. Now this slogan meant a com- 
plete rupture with imperialism and the passing of power 
to the Bolsheviks, for the majority of the Soviets were 
already Bolshevik. Now this slogan meant the revo- 
lution’s direct approach towards the dictatorship of 
the proletariat by means of an uprising. More than 
that, this slogan now meant the organisation of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and giving it a state 
form. 

The inestimable significance of the tactics of trans- 
forming the Soviets into organs of state powder lay in 
the fact that they caused millions of w’orking people 
to break away from imperialism, exposed the Menshevik 
and Socialist-Revolutionary parties as the tools of im- 
perialism, and brought the masses by a direct route, 
as it were, to the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Thus, the policy of transforming the Soviets into 
organs of state power, as the most important condition 
for isolating the compromising parties and for the victory 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat — such is the third 
specific feature of the tactics of the Bolsheviks in the 
period of preparation for October. 

Fourth specific feature. The picture would not be 
complete if we did not deal with the question of how and 
why the Bolsheviks were able to transform their Party 
slogans into slogans for the vast masses, into slogans 
which pushed the revolution forward; how and why they 
succeeded in convincing not only the vanguard, and n9t 
only the majority of the working class, but also the major- 
ity of the people-, of the correctness of their policy. 

The point is that for the victory of the revolution, if 
it is really a people’s revolution embracing the masses 
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in their millions, correct Party slogans alone are not 
enough. For the victory of the revolution one more neces- 
sary condition is required, namely, that the masses them- 
selves become convinced through their own experience 
of the correctness of these slogans. Only then do the slo- 
gans of the Party become the slogans of the masses them- 
selves. Only then does the revolution really become a 
people’s revolution. One of the specific features of the 
tactics of the Bolsheviks in the period of preparation 
for October was that they correctly determined the paths 
and turns which w^ould naturally lead the masses 
to the Party’s slogans — to the very threshold of the 
revolution, so to speak — thus helping them to feel, 
to test, to realise by their own experience the correct- 
ness of these slogans. In other words, one of the specific 
features of the tactics of the Bolsheviks is that they do 
not confuse leadership of the Party with leadership 
of the masses; that they clearly see the difference be- 
tween the first sort of leadership and the second; that they, 
therefore, represent the science, not only of leadership 
of the Party, but of leadership of the vast masses 
of the working people. 

A graphic example of the manifestation of this fea- 
ture of Bolshevik tactics was provided by the experience 
of convening and dispersing the Constituent Assembly. 

It is well known that the Bolsheviks advanced the 
slogan of a Republic of Soviets as early as April 1917. It is 
well known that the Constituent Assembly was a bour- 
geois parliament^ fundamentally opposed to the princir 
pies of a Republic of Soviets. How could it happen that 
the Bolsheviks, who were advancing towards a Republic of 
Soviets, at the same time demanded that the Provisional 
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Government should immediately convene the Constituent 
Assembly? How could it happen that the Bolsheviks 
not only took part in the elections, but themselves con- 
vened the Constituent Assembly? How could it happen 
that a month before the uprising, in the transition 
from the old to the new, the Bolsheviks considered a 
temporary combination of a Republic of Soviets with 
the Constituent Assembly possible? 

This “happened” because: 

1) the idea of a Constituent Assembly was one of 
the most popular ideas among the broad masses of the 
population; 

2) the slogan of the immediate convocation of the 
Constituent Assembly helped to expose the counter- 
revolutionary nature of the Provisional Government; 

3) in order to discredit the idea of a Constituent 
Assembly in the eyes of the masses, it was necessary to 
lead the masses to the walls of the Constituent Assembly 
vnth their demands for land, for peace, for the power 
of the Soviets, thus bringing them face to face with the 
actual, live Constituent Assembly; 

4) only this could help the masses to become convinced 
through their own experience of the counter-revolu- 
tionary nature of the Constituent Assembly and of the 
necessity of dispersing it; 

5) all this naturally presupposed the possibility of 
a temporary combination of the Republic of Soviets with 
the Constituent Assembly, as one of the means for 
eliminating the Constituent Assembly; 

6) such a combination, if brought about under the 
condition that all power was transferred to the Soviets, 
could only signify the subordination of the Constituent 
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Assembly to the Soviets, its conversion into an append- 
age of the Soviets, its painless extinction. 

It scarcely needs proof that bad the Bolsheviks 
not adopted such a policy the dispersion of the Constit- 
uent Assembly would not have taken place so smoothly, 
and the subsequent actions of the Socialist-Revolution- 
aries and Mensheviks under the slogan “All Power to 
the Constituent Assembly!” would not have failed so 
signally. 

“We took part,” says Lenin, “in the elections to tlie Russian 
bourgeois parliament, the Constituent Assembly, in September- 
November 1917. Were our tactics correct or not? . . . Did not we, 
the Russian Bolsheviks, have more right in September-N ovember 
1917 than any Western Communists to consider that parliamen- 
tarism was politically obsolete in Russia? Of course we had, for 
the point is not whether bourgeois parliaments have existed for 
a long or a short time, but how far the broad masses of the working 
people are prepared (ideologically, politically and practically) 
to accept the Soviet system and to disperse the bourgeois-democrat- 
ic parliament (or allow it to be dispersed). That, owing to a number 
of special conditions, the working class of the towns and the soldiers 
and peasants of Russia were in September-N ovember 1917 excep- 
tionally well prepared to accept the Soviet system and to disperse 
the most democratic of bourgeois parliaments, is an absolutely 
incontestable and fully established historical fact. Nevertheless, 
the Bolsheviks did not boycott the Constituent Assembly, but 
took part in the elections both before the proletariat conquered 
political power and a/ler” (see Vol. XXV, pp. 201-02). 

Why then did they not boycott the Constituent 
Assembly? Because, says Lenin; 

“participation in a bourgeois-democratic parliament even 
a few weeks before the victory of a Soviet Republic, and even 
after such a victory, not only does not harm the revolutionary 
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proletariat, but actually helps it to prove to the hackw'ard masses 
why such parliaments deserve to be dispersed; it helps their suc- 
cessful dispersal, and kelps to make bourgeois parliamentarism 
•politically obsolete’” (ibid.). 

It is characteristic that Trotsky does not understand 
this feature of Bolshevik tactics and snorts at the “theory” 
of combining the Constituent Assembly with the Soviets, 
qualifying it as Hilferdingism. 

He does not understand that to permit such a combi- 
nation, accompanied by the slogan of an uprising and 
the probable victory of the Soviets, in connection with 
the convocation of the Constituent Assembly, was 
the only revolutionary tactics, which had nothing in 
common with the Hilferding tactics of converting 
the Soviets into an appendage of the Constituent 
Assembly; he does not understand that the mistake 
committed by some comrades in iMs question gives 
him no grounds for disparaging the absolutely correct 
position taken by Lenin and the Party on the “com- 
bined type of state power” under certain conditions 
(cf. VoL XXI, p. 338). 

He does not understand that if the Bolsheviks 
had not adopted this special policy towards the Con- 
stituent Assembly they would not have succeeded in 
winning over to their side the vast masses of the people; 
and if they had not won over these masses they could 
not have transformed the October uprising into a 
profound people’s revolution. 

It is interesting to note that Trotsky even snorts 
at the words “people,” “revolutionary democracy,” etc., 
occurring in articles by Bolsheviks, and considers them 
improper for a Marxist to use. 
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Trotsky has evidently forgotten that even in Septem- 
ber 1917, a month before the victory of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, Lenin, that unquestionable Marxist, 
wrote of “the necessity of the immediate transfer of the 
whole power to the revolutionary democracy headed by 
the revolutionary proletariat” (see Vol. XXI, p. 198). 

Trotsky has evidently forgotten that Lenin, that 
unquestionable Marxist, quoting the well-known letter 
of Marx to Rugelmainn®” (April 1871) to the effect that 
the smashing of the bureaucratic-military state machine 
is the preliminary condition for every real people's revo- 
lution on the continent, writes in black and white the 
following lines; 

“particular attention should be paid to Marx’s extremely 
profound remark that the destruction of the bureaucratic-military 
state machine is ‘the preliminary condition for every real people's 
revolution,’ This concept of a ‘people’s’ revolution seems strange 
coming from Marx, and the Russian Plekhanoviles and Menshe- 
viks, those followers of Struve who wish to be regarded as Marxists, 
might possibly declare such an expression to be a ‘slip of the pen’ 
on Marx’s part. They have reduced Marxism to such a state of 
wretchedly liberal distortion that nothing exists for them beyond 
the antithesis between bourgeois revolution and proletarian revo- 
lution — and even this antithesis they interpret in an extremely 
lifeless way. . . . 

“In Europe, in 1871, there was not a single country on the 
continent in which the proletariat constituted the majority of 
the people. A ‘people’s’ revolution, one that actually brought the 
majority into movement, could be such only if it embraced both 
the proletariat and the peasantry. These two classes then consti- 
tuted the ‘people.’ These two classes are united by the fact that 
the ‘bureaucratic-military stale machine’ oppresses, crushes, 
exploits them. To break up this machine, to smash it — this is truly 
in the interest of the ‘people,’ of the majority, of the workers and 
most of the peasants, this is ‘the preliminary condition’ for a free 
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alliance between the poor peasants and the proletarians, whereas 
without such an alliance democracy is unstable and socialist trans- 
formation is impossible” (see Vol. XXI, pp. 395-96). 

These words of Lenin’s should not be forgotten. 

Thus, ability to convince the masses of the correctness 
of the Party slogans on the basis of their own experience, 
.by bringing them to the revolutionary positions, as the 
most important condition for the winning over of the 
millions of working people to the side of the Party- 
such is the fourth specific feature of the tactics of the 
Bolsheviks in the period of preparation for October. 

I think that what I have said is quite sufficient to get 
a clear idea of the characteristic features of these tactics. 


TV 

THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION AS THE BEGINNING 
OF AND THE PRE-CONDITION FOR THE WORLD 
REVOLUTION 

There can he no doubt that the universal theory of 
a simultaneous victory of the revolution in the principal 
countries of Europe, the theory that the victory of so- 
cialism in one country is impossible, has proved to be 
an artificial and untenable theory. The seven years’ 
history of the proletarian revolution in Russia speaks 
not for but against this theory. This theory is unaccept- 
able not only as a scheme of development of the world 
revolution, for it contradicts obvious facts. It is still 
less acceptable as a ‘slogan, for it fetters, rather than 
releases, the initiative of individual countries vdiich, 
by reason of certain historical conditions, obtain the 
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opportunity to break through the front of capital independ- 
ently, for it does not stimulate an active onslaught on 
capital in individual countries, hut encourages passive 
waiting for the moment of the “universal denouement”; 
for it cultivates among the proletarians of the different 
countries not the spirit of revolutionary determination, 
but the mood of Hamlet-like doubt over the question as to 
“what if the others fail to back us up? ” Lenin was abso- 
lutely right in saying that the victory of the proletar- 
iat in one country is the “typical case, ” that “a simulta- 
neous revolution in a number of countries ” can only be 
a “rare exception” (see Vol. XXIII, p. 354). 

But, as is well known, Lenin’s theory of revolution 
is not limited only to this side of the question. It is also 
the theory of the development of the world revolution.* 
The victory of socialism in one country is not a self- 
sufficient task. The revolution which has been victorious 
in one country must regard itself not as a self-sufficient 
entity, but as an aid, as a means; for hastening 
the victory of the proletariat in all countries. For the 
victory of the revolution in one country, in the pres- 
ent case Russia, is not only the product of the uneven 
development and progressive decay of imperialism; it is 
at the same time the beginning of and the pre-condition 
for the world revolution. 

Undoubtedly, the paths of development of the world 
revolution are not as plain as it may have seemed pre- 
viously, before the victory of the revolution in one coun- 
try, before the appearance of developed imperialism, 
which is “the eve of the socialist revolution. ” For a new 


*See above The Foundations of Leninism. — J. St. 
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factor has arisen — the law of the uneven development 
of the capitalist countries, which operates under the 
conditions of developed imperialism, and which im- 
plies the inevitability of armed collisions, the genera] 
weakening of the world front of capital, and the pos- 
sibility of the victory of socialism in individual coun- 
tries, For a new factor has arisen — the vast Soviet coun- 
try, lying between the West and the East, between the 
centre of the financial exploitation of the world and the 
arena of colonial oppression, a country which by its 
very existence is revolutionising the whole world. 

All these are factors (not to mention other less im- 
portant ones) which cannot be left out of account in 
studying the paths of development of the world revo- 
lution. 

Formerly, it was commonly thought that the revo- 
lution would develop through the even “maturing” 
of the elements of socialism, primarily in the more devel- 
oped, the “advanced,” countries. Now this view must 
be considerably modified, 

“The system of international relationships,” says Lenin, 
“has now taken a form in which one of the states of Europe, 
viz., Germany, has been enslaved by the victor countries. Fur- 
thermore, a number of states, which are, moreover, the oldest 
states in the West, find themselves in a position, -as the result 
of their wctory, to utilise this victory to make a number of insig- 
nificant concessions to their oppressed classes — concessions which 
nevertheless retard the revolutionary movement in those countries 
and create some semblance of ‘social peace, ' 

“At the same time, precisely as a result of the last imperialist 
war, a number of countries — the East, India, China, etc. — have 
been completely dislodged from their groove. Their development 
has definitely shifted to the general European capitalist lines. 
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The general European ferment has begun to affect them, and it 
is now clear to the whole world that they have been drawn into 
a process of development that cannot but lead to a crisis in the 
whole of world capitalism.” 

In view of this fact, and in connection with it, “the WesL- 
European capitalist countries will consummate their develop- 
ment towards socialism . . . not as we formerly expected. They 
are consummating it not by the even 'maturing' of socialism in 
them, but by the exploitation of some countries by others, by the 
exploitation of the first of the countries to be vanquished in the 
imperialist war combined with the exploitation of the whole of 
the East. On the other hand, precisely as a result of the first 
imperialist "war, the East has definitely come into revolution- 
ary movement, has been definitely drawn into the general mael- 
strom of the world revolutionary movement” (see Vol. XXVII, 
pp. 415-16). 

If we add to this the fact that not only the defeated 
countries and colonies are being exploited by the victo- 
rious countries, but that some of the victorious coun- 
tries are falling into the orbit of financial exploitation 
at the hands of the most powerful of the victorious coun- 
tries, America and Britain; that the contradictions 
among all these countries are an extremely important 
factor in the disintegration of wwld imperialism; that, 
in addition to these contradictions, very profound con- 
tradictions exist and are developing within each of these 
countries; that all these contradictions are becoming 
more profound and more acute because of the existence, 
alongside these countries, of the groat Republic of 
Soviets— if all this is taken into consideration, then the 
picture of the special character of the international 
situation will become more or less complete. 

Most probably, the world revolution will develop 
by the breaking away of a number of new countries from 


37 J. V. S t a I i n, Vol. 6 
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the system of the imperialist states as a result of revolu- 
tion, while the proletarians of these countries will be 
supported by the proletariat of the imperialist states. 
We see that the first country to break away, the first 
victorious country, is already being supported by the 
workers and the labouring masses of other countries. 
Without this support it could not hold out. Undoubt- 
edly, this support will increase and grow. But there 
can also be no doubt that the very development of the 
world revolution, the very process of the breaking away 
from imperialism of a number of new countries will be 
the more rapid and thorough, the more thoroughly social- 
ism becomes consolidated in the first victorious country, 
the faster this country is transformed into a base for 
the further unfolding of the world revolution, into a 
lever for the further disintegration of imperialism. 

^^^liie it is true that the final victory of socialism in 
the first country to emancipate itself is impossible with- 
out the combined efforts of the proletarians of several 
countries, it is equally true that the unfolding of the 
world revolution will be the more rapid and thorough, 
the more effective the assistance rendered by the first 
socialist country to the workers and labouring masses 
of all other countries. 

In what should this assistance be expressed? 

It should be expressed, firstly, in the victorious coun- 
try achieving “the utmost possible in one country for 
the development, support and awakening of the revolu- 
tion in all countries” (see Lenin, Vol. XXIII, p. 385). 

It should be expressed, secondly, in that the “victo- 
rious proletariat” of one country, “having expropriated 
the capitalists and organised socialist production, would 
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stand up . . . against the rest of the Avorld, the capitalist 
world, attracting to its cause the oppressed classes of 
other countries, raising revolts in those countries against 
the capitalists, and in the event of necessity coming out 
even with armed force against the exploiting classes 
and their states” (see Lenin, Vol. XVIII, pp. 232-33). 

The characteristic feature of the assistance given by 
the victorious country is not only that it hastens the 
victory of the proletarians of other countries, but also 
that, by facilitating this victory, it ensures the final 
victory of socialism in the first victorious country. 

Most probably, in the course of development of the 
world revolution, side by side with the centres of impe- 
rialism in individual capitalist countries and with the 
system of these countries throughout the world, centres of 
socialism will be created in individual Soviet countries 
and a system of these centres throughout the world, and 
the struggle between these two systems will fill the 
history of the unfolding of the world revolution. 

For, says Lenin, “Ihe free union of nations in socialism is 
impossible without a more or less prolonged and stubborn struggle 
of the socialist republics against the backward states" {ibid.). 

The world significance of the October Revolution lies 
not only in the fact that it constitutes a great beginning 
made by one country in causing a breach in the system of 
imperialism and that it is the first centre of socialism 
in the ocean of imperialist countries, but also in that it 
constitutes the first stage of the world revolution and 
a mighty base for its further development. 

Therefore, not only those are wrong who forget the 
international character of the October Revolution and 
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1 The Thirteenth Conference of the R.C.P.(B.) took place in 
Moscow on January 16-18, 1924. There were present 128 dele- 
gates with right of voice and vole and 222 with right 
of voice only. The conference discussed Party affairs, the inter- 
national situation, and the immediate tasks in economic 
policy. On J. V. Stalin's report “Immediate Tasks in Party 
Affairs” the conference passed two resolutions: “Party Affairs,” 
and “Results of the Discussion and the Petty-Bourgeois 
Deviation in the Party.” 

The conference condemned the Trolskyite opposition, declar- 
ing it to be a petty-bourgeois deviation from Mar.vism, and 
recommended that the Central Committee publish Point 7 of 
the resolution “On Party Unity” that was adopted by the 
Tenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.) on the proposal of V. I. Lenin. 
These decisions of the conference were endorsed by the Thir- 
teenth Party Congress and by the Fifth Congress of the Com- 
intern. (For the resolutions of the conference, see Resolutions 
and Decisions of C.P.S.U.(B.) Congresses , Conferences and Cen- 
tral Committee Plenums, Part I, 1941, pp. 535-56.) p. 3 

^ This refers to the resolution on Party affairs adopted at the 
joint meeting of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee 
and the Presidium of the Central Control Commission of the 
R.C.P.(B.) held on December 5, 1923, and published in Pravda, 
No. 278, December 7, 1923. The plenum of the Central 
Committee of the R.C.P.(B.), which took place on January 
14-15, 1924, summed up the discussion in the Party and en- 
dorsed the resolution on Party affairs adopted by the Political 
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Bureau of the Central Committee and the Presidium of the 
Central Control Commission for submission to the Thirteenth 
Party Conference (see Resolutions and Decisions of C.P.S.U.(B.} 
Congresses, Conferences and Central Committee Plenums, Part I, 
1941, pp. 533-540). p. 5 

^ Concerning the document of the 46 members of the opposition, 
see History of the C.P.S.U.fB.), Short Course, Moscow 1952, 
pp. 408-09. p. 29 

On May 8, 1923, Lord Curzon, British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, sent the Soviet Government an ultimatum con- 
taining slanderous charges against the Soviet Government. 
It demanded the recall of the Soviet plenipotentiary represent- 
atives from Persia and Afghanistan, the release of British fish- 
ing boats which had been detained for illegal fishing in the 
northern territorial waters of the U.S.S.R., etc., and threatened 
a rupture of trade relations if these demands were not 
conceded within ten days. Curzon’s ultimatum created the 
danger of a new interimntion. The Soviet Government rejected 
the unlawful claims of the British Government, at the same 
time expressing complete readiness to settle the relations 
between the two countries in a peaceful waj"-, and took measures 
to strengthen the country’s defensive capacitj'. p. SO 

® This refers to the advance on Soviet territory by German troops 
under the command of General Hoffmann in February 1918 
(see J. V. Stalin, IPorA-s, Vol. 4, pp. 39-49). P- 37 

® This refers to the counter-revolutionary mutiny in Kronstadt 
in 1921, and to the kulak revolt in the Tambov Gubernia in 

1919-21. p. 37 

‘ Dni {Days ) — a daily newspaper of the Socialist-Revolution- 
arj’- whiteguard emigres; published in Berlin from October 
1922. P- ^3 

® Zarya {Dawn ) — a magazine of the Right-wing Menshevik 
whiteguard emigres; published in Berlin from April 1922 to 

•January 1924. ?• 
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® The Second All-Union Congress 0 / Soviets was held in Moscow 
from January 26 to February 2, 1924. At the first sitting, 
which was devoted to the memory of Lenin, J. V. Stalin deliv- 
ered a speech in which, in the name of the Bolshevik Party, 
he took a solemn vow to hold sacred and fulfil the behests 
of Lenin. In connection with the death of Lenin, the congress 
adopted an appeal “To Toiling aiankind.” To perpetuate the 
memory of Lenin, the congress adopted a decision to publish 
Lenin’s Works, to change the name of Petrograd to Leningrad, 
to establish a Day of Mourning, and to erect a mausoleum for 
Lenin in the Red Square in Moscow, and monuments to him 
in the capitals of the Union Republics and also in the cities of 
Leningrad and Tashkent. The congress discussed a report on 
the activities of the Soviet Government, the budget of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the establishment of a Cen- 
tral Agricultural Bank. On January 31, the congress endorsed 
the first Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the U.S.S.R. 
which had been drafted under the guidance of J. V. Stalin. 
The congress elected a Central Executive Committee — the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 
J. V. Stalin was elected to the Soviet of the Union, p, 47 

This refers to the economic and political crisis in Germany in 
1923. A mass revolutionary movement spread over the coun- 
try, as a result of which workers’ governments were set up in 
Saxony and Thuringia, and an armed uprising broke out 
in Hamburg. After the suppression of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Germany, bourgeois reaction was intensified all over 
Europe, as well as the danger of a new intervention against 
the Soviet Republic. p. 51 

Iskra {Spark)— Ihe first all-Russian illegal Marxist news- 
paper, founded by V. 1. Lenin in December 1900. It was pub- 
lished abroad and brought secretly into Russia (on the signif- 
icance and role of Iskra see History of the C.P.S.U.fB.) , 
Short Course, Moscow 1952, pp. 55-68). p. 54 

The Stockholm Party Congress— the Fourth (“Unity”) Congress 
of the R.S.D.L.P.— took place on April 10-25 (April 23- 
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May 8), 1906 (see History of the C.P.S.U.(B.) , Short Course, 
Moscow 1952, pp. 136-39). p. S7 


The Fifth (London) Congress of the R.S.D.L.P. took place 
from April 30 to May 19 (May 13 to June 1), 1907 (see 
J. V. Stalin, Works, Vol. 2, pp. 47-80, and History of the 
C.P.S.U.(B.) , Short Course„Moscovr 1952, pp. 143-46). p. 5S 


On April 3, 1924, a conference was held under the auspices of 
the Central Committee of the R.C.P.(B.) to discuss work among 
the youth. There were present the members of the Central 
Committee of the Party, members and candidate members 
of the Central Committee of the Russian Young Communist 
League and representatives from ten of the largest gubernia 
organisations of the R.Y.C.L. The conference summed up the dis- 
cussion on the immediate tasks of the Young Communist League 
that had taken place at the beginning of 1924. Later, the 
Central Committee of the R.C.P.(B.) discussed the results 
of the conference and instructed the local Party and Y.C.L. 
organisations to secure unity and harmony in the work of 
the R.Y.C.L., and to call upon the leading members of the 
Y.C.L. to work unanimously to carry out the tasks set by 
the Party. P- 67 


J. V. Stalin’s lectures, The Foundations of Leninism, were 
published in Pravda in April and May 1924. In May 1924, 
J. V. Stalin’s pamphlet On Lenin and Leninism appeared, 
containing the reminiscences on Lenin and the lectures The 
Foundations of Leninism. J. V. Stalin’s work The Foundations 
of Leninism is included in all the editions of his book Prob- 
lems of Leninism. • p. 


Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Manifesto of the Commu- 
nist Party {Selected Works, Vol. I, Moscow 1951, p. 61). 

p. 80 
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This refers to the statement by Karl Marx in his 
ietter to Frederick Engels of April 16, 1856 (see Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 11, Moscow 1951, 
p. 412). P- 80 

This refers to Frederick Engels’s article “The Bakuninisls at 
Work” (see F. Engels, “Die Bakunisten an der Arheit” in 

Der Volksstaat, No. 105, 106 and 107, 1873). p. 87 

V. 1. Lenin, "Left-Wing” Communism, an Infantile Disorder 
(see IForA-s, 4th Russ, ed., Vol. 31, p. 9). p. 88 

V. I. Lenin, What the "Friends of the People" Are and How 
They Fight the Social-Democrats (see Works, 4th Russ, ed., 
Vol, 1, pp. 278-79). p. 88 

The Basle Congress of the Second International was held on 

November 24-25, 1912. It was convened in connection with 
the Balkan War and the impending threat of a world war. 
Only one question was discussed: the international situation 
and joint action against war. The congress adopted a mani- 
festo calling upon the workers to utilise their proletarian organ- 
isation and might to wage a revolutionary struggle against 
the danger of war, to declare “war against war. ’’ p. 88 

See Karl Marx, Preface to the Second German Edition of the 
first volume of Capital (Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, 
Selected Works, Vol. I, Moscow 1951, p. 414). p. 90 

See Frederick Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Clas- 
sical German Philosophy (Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, 
Selected Works, Vol. II, Moscow 1951, p. 338). p. 93 

See V. I. Lenin, Works, 4lh Russ, ed., Vol. 14. p. 93 

Karl Marx, Theses on Feuerbach (see Frederick Engels, Ludwig 
Feuerbach and the End of Classical German Philosophy, Ap- 
pendix). (Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, 
Vol. II, Moscow 1951.) p. 98 
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V, I. Lenin, Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism (see 
T^orA-5, 4th Russ, ed., Yol. 22, pp. 173-290). p, 97 

2 ' J . V. Stalin refers to the following articles written by V. I. Lenin 
in 1905: “Social-Democracy and a Provisional Revolutionary 
Government, ” from which he cites a passage; “The Revolution- 
ary Democratic Dictatorship of the Proletariat and Peasantry”; 
and “On a Provisional Revolutionary Government" (see 
V. 1. Lenin, Works, 4th Russ, ed., Vol. 8, pp. 247-63, 264-74, 
427-47). p. IQi 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The First Address of the 
Central Committee to the Communist League (see Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I, Moscow 1951, 
p. 102). p. lOS 

See Karl ftlarx and Frederick Engels, Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party (Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, 
Vol. I, p. 22, and Vol. II, p. 420, Moscow 1951). p. 120 

See Frederick Engels, The Peasant Question in France and 
Germany (Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, 
Vol. II, Moscow 1951, p. 382). P- 13S 

Selskosoyuz — the All-Russian Union of Rural Co-operatives— 
existed from August 1921 to June 1929. p- 1^3 

32 See V. I. Lenin’s work “The Importance of Gold Now and 

After the Complete Victory of Socialism” (TVorAr, 4lh Russ, 
ed., Vol. 33, pp. 85-92). p- 111 

33 The resolution “On Party Unity” was written by V. I. Lenin 

and adopted by the Tenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.), held 
on March 8-16, 1921 (see V. I. Lenin, 'Works, 4th Russ, ed., 
Vol. 32, pp. 217-21, and also Resolutions and Decisions of 
C.P.S.U.(B.) Congresses, Conferences and Central Committee 
Plenums, Part I, 1941, pp, 364-66). P- 121 

3* The Thirteenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.) — the first congress 
pf the Bolshevik Party held after the death of V. 1. Lenin— 
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Look place on May 23-31, 1924, The congress proceedings were 
directed by J. V, Stalin. There were present 748 delegates with 
right of voice and vote, representing 735,881 Party mem- 
bers. Of these, 241,591 had joined during the Lenin Enrolment 
and 127,741 “were candidate members who had joined before the 
Lenin Enrolment. There were also present 416 delegates with 
right of voice only. The congress discussed ' the political 
and organisational reports of the Central Committee, the re- 
ports of the Central Auditing Commission and of the Central 
Control Commission, the report of the R.C.P.(B.) representa- 
tives on the Executive Committee of the Comintern, questions 
of Party organisation, Lntemal trade and the co-operatives, 
work in the countrj'side, work among the youth, and other 
questions. 

The congress unanimously condemned the platform of the 
Trotskj'ite opposition, defining it as a petty-bourgeois deviation 
from Jfarxism, as a revision of Leninism, and it endorsed the 
resolutions on “Party Affairs” and “Results of the Discussion 
and the Petty-Bourgeois Deviation in the Parly” adopted by 
the Thirteenth Party Conference. 

The congress pointed to the enormous importance of the 
Lenin Enrolment and drew the Party’s attention to the neces- 
sity of intensifying the education of new members of the Parly 
in the principles of Leninism. The congress instructed the Lenin 
Institute to prepare a thoroughly scientific and most carefully 
compiled edition of the complete Works of V. I. Lenin, and 
also selections of his works for the broad masses of the work- 
ers in the languages of all the nationalities in the U.S.S.R. 

p. 197 

Peasant mutual aid committees (peasant committees) were 
set up under village Soviets and executive committees of volost 
Soviets in conformity with the decree of the Council of People’s 
Commissars on May 14, 1921, signed by V. I. Lenin. They 
existed until 1933. They were set up for the purpose of improv- 
ing the organisation of public aid for peasants and families of 
men in the Red Army, with the aim of stimulating the independ- 
ent activity and initiative of the broad masses of the peasants, 
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The regulations governing the peasant mutual aid committees, 
endorsed by the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
and by the Council of People’s Commissars of the R.S.F.S.R. 
in September 1924, also charged the peasant committees with 
the task of promoting and strengthening various forms of co- 
operation among the rural population and of drawing the 
masses of the poor and middle peasants into these co-operative 
organisations. p. 205 

On May 23, 1924, a parade of Young Pioneers was held in the 
Red Square in Moscow in honour of the Thirteenth Congress 
of the R.C.P.(B.) and of the adoption by the Young Pioneer 
organisation of the new name: “V. I. Lenin Children’s Com- 
munist Organisation.” About 10,000 Young Pioneers took part 
in the parade, at which the salute was taken by the Presidium 
of the Thirteenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.). p. 205 

Joint-stock companies (state, mixed and co-operative) were 
formed in the U.S.S.R. by the People’s Commissariat of For- 
eign Trade, the People’s Commissariat of Internal Trade and 
the People’s Commissariat of Finance on endorsement by the 
Council of Labour and Defence. Their function was to attract 
capital, including those of private businessmen, for the rapid 
restoration of the national economy and the development of 
trade. 

The mixed companies, one of the forms of the joint-stock 
companies, attracted foreign capital for procuring export 
goods within the country and selling them abroad, and for 
importing goods needed for restoring the national economy. 
The mixed companies operated under the control of the People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade. The Joint-stock companies 
existed in the first period of the NEP. P- ^26 

Erestyanskaya Gazeta {Peasants’ Gazette ) — organ of the Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.), a newspaper for the masses 
of the rural population, published from November 1923 to 
February 1939. p- 2?? 
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3® The Ukrainian Committees of Peasant Poor, which united 
Ukrainian peasants who had little or no land, were formed 
for the purpose of protecting the interests of the poor and mid- 
dle peasants. They existed from 1920 onwards and were dis- 
solved after the achievement of complete collectivisation in 
1933. In the first period of their existence (1920-21), these 
committees were political organisations, which helped to con- 
solidate Soviet power in the countryside. On the introduction 
of the New Economic Policy they were reorganised into puh- 
lic organisations concerned with production, their chief function 
being to draw the peasants into various agricultural collec- 
tive organisations. The Committees of Peasant Poor were 
effective agencies for carrying out the policy of the Party and 
the state in the countryside. p. 228 

Territorial formations, i.e., territorial army units, were estab- 
lished by a decree of the Central Executive Committee and 
the Council of People's Commissars of the U.S.S.R. dated 
August 8, 1923, alongside the regular units of the Red 
Army. They were organised on a militia basis and their purpose 
was to provide military training lor the worlcing people dur- 
ing short periods at training camps. p. 228 

See Y. I. Lenin, Works, 4th Russ, ed., Vol. 33, pp. 231-91. 

p. 228 

This refers to V. I. Lenin's work The Tax in Kind (see Works, 
4th Russ, ed., Vol. 32, pp. 308-43). p. 229 


This refers to the resolution “Results of the Discussion and 
the Pettj'--Bourgeois Deviation in the Party” adopted at the 
Thirteenth Conference of the R.C.P.(B.) on January 18, 1924 
on J.V. Stalin's report “Immediate Tasks in Party Affairs” 
(see Resolutions and Decisions of C.P.S .U .(B.) Congresses, 
Conferences and Central Committee Plenums, Part I, 1941, 
pp. 540-45). p. ssa 
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The capitalist countries’ policy of recognising the U.S.S.R. 
vfas expressed in the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with the U.S.S.R. in February 1924 by Great Britain, Italy, 
Norway and Austria; in March by Greece and Sweden; in June 
by Denmark; in October by France, and in January 1925 by 
Japan and a number of other countries. p. 2id 

See V. I. Lenin, Works, 4th Russ, ed., Voi. 33, pp. 231-91. 

p. 25i 

See Resolutions and Decisions of C.P.S.U .(B.) Congresses, 
Conferences and Central Committee Plenums, Part I, 1941, 

pp. 566-68. p. 251 

See Resolutions and Decisions of C.P.S.U. (B.) Congresses, 
Conferences and Central Committee Plenums, Part I, 1941, 
pp. 589-98. p. 251 

See Resolutions and Decisions of C.P.S.U.(B.) Congresses, 
Conferences and Central Committee Plenums, Part I, 1941, 
pp. 582-88. p. 251 

Currency reform— the replacement of the depreciated Soviet 

paper money by chenmnets (ten-ruble) notes with a firm gold 
backing, carried out by the Soviet Government during 1924. 

p. 269 

See Resolutions and Decisions of C.P.S.U. (B.) Congresses, 
Conferences and Central Committee Plenums, Part I, 1941, 
pp. 578-82. p- 251 

See Resolutions and Decisions of C.P.S.U. (B.) Congresses, 
Conferences and Central Committee Plenums, Part I, 1941, 
pp, 307-11. P- 252 

This refers to the plenum of the Central Committee of the 
R.C.P.(B.) held on June 2, 1924, after the Thirteenth Party 
Congress. J. V. Stalin was elected to the Political Bureau, to 
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the Organising Bureau and to the Secrets 
Committee of the R.C.P.(B.), and re-elec 
tary of the C.C., R.C.P.(B.). The plenum d: 
of the representation of the R.C.P.(B.) on 
the Fifth Congress of the Comintern, questiofl 
the metal industrj% the drought, etc. The pi 
up a permanent commission of the plenum [ 
mittee of the R.C.P.(B.) for detailed 
concerning -work in the countryside. On th^ 
plenum, the Political Bureau of the Cer 
pointed the following to this commissi^ 
(chairman), J. V. Stalin, M. I. Kalinin, 
N. K. Krupskaya, and others. By a decisi! 
the Central Committee of the R.C.P.(B.) 
1924, the commission was transformed inlc 
in the Countrj-side under the auspices of 


See Resolutions and Decisions of C.P.l 
Conferences and Central Committee Plen^ 
pp. 610-17. 

^ Rabochy Korrespondent (Worker Correspi 
magazine, published from Januarj' 1924 to| 
ary 1925 its title was changed to Rahoch 
spondent tyVorker and Peasant Correspot^ 


of the Central 
I General Secre- 
the question 
2.C.C.I. and at 
Jnceming wages, 
decided to set 
jie Central Com- 
of questions 
Itructions of the 
Committee ap- 
M. Molotov 
Kaganovich, 
the plenum of 
in September 
jouncil on Work 
g.C., R.C.P.{B.). 

p. 263 

^B.) Congresses, 
Part I, 1941, 
p. 265 

monthly 
1941. In Janu- 
Korre- 
p. 274 


The Polish commission was set up at t^ 
the Comintern, held in Moscow from 
1924. J. V. Stalin was a member of the 
missions of this congress and was cha 
commission. The resolution on the PolisJ 
by the commission was imanimously adon 
ting of the enlarged plenum of the Exe| 
the Comintern held on July 12, 1924. 

The Brandler group — a Right-wing oppoj 
Communist Party of Germany. Without 


pfth Congress of 
17 to July 8, 
[important com- 
of the Polish 
jiestidn proposed 
at the first sit- 
SiiS' Committee of 
p. 276 

group in the 
to principles. 
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the Brandlerites entered into collaboration -with the leaders 
of German Social-Democracy and helped to cause the defeat 
of the German -working class at the time of the revolutionary 
events in 1923. The Fifth Congress of the Comintern (1924) 
condemned the capitulatory policy of the Brandler group. 
The fifth enlarged plenum of the Executive Committee of the 
Comintern, held on April 4, 1925, passed a decision prohibit- 
ing the Brandler group from interfering in the affairs of the 
Communist Party of Germany and from taking part in the work 
of the Comintern. In 1929, Brandler -was expelled from the 
Communist Party on account of factional activities, p. 27fl 

This refers to a poem about rail-waymen by Demyan Bedny 
(see Demyan Bedny, Complete Works, Russ, ed., 1928, VoL 
IX, pp. 86-93). p. 2S7 

The "Left bloc” in France -was a bloc of Radicals and Radical- 
Socialists, headed by Edouard Herriot, which came to power 
in May 1924. Under the cloak of “Left” phrases the “Left- 
bloc” government in practice actively assisted French imperial- 
ism in its home and foreign policy. The Herriot government re- 
mained in power until April 1925. P- 293 

The London conference of the Entente took place from July 16 
to August 16, 1924, -with the participation of Great Britain, 
France, the United States and other countries. The conference 
w'as convened for the purpose of discussing and settling the Ger- 
man reparations question. P- 295 

The Workers’ Government in Saxony was formed on October 
11, 1923, as a result of the mass revolutionary movement 
that had spread over the whole of Germany. Five Social-Demo- 
crats and t-wo Communists entered this government, which was 
headed by the “Left” Social-Democrat Zeigner. The Commu- 
nists in this government pursued the capitulatory policy of 
the Brandler leadership of the Communist Party of Germany 
and, jointly' with the “Left” Social-Democrats, frustrated the 
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nrming of the proletariat and tbe development of tlie revolu- 
tion in. Germany. On October 30, 1923, imperial troop.s 
dispensed the Workers’ Government in Saxony. p. 305 

** The Souvariue group was an opportunist group within the 
Communist Party of France, headed by Souvarine, an out- 
and-out supporter of Trotsky. Supporting the Trolslryite 
opposition in the R.C.P.(B.), the Souvarine group slandered 
the Communist Party of France and the Comintern and grossly 
violated party discipline. In 1924, the fourth enlarged plenum 
of the Executive Committee of the Comintern granted the 
demand of the Communist Party of France for the expulsion 
of Souvarine from the Party, and the seventh enlarged ple- 
num of the Executive Committee of tbe Comintern, held in 
1926, expelled him from the ranks of the Communist Interna- 
tional for conducting counter-revolutionary propaganda. 

p, 305 

The Fifth World Congre.ss of the Comintern took place 
in Moscow from June ^17 to July 8, 1924. There were 
present 510 delegates, representing 60 organisations in 49 
countries. 

The congress discussed the activities of tlie Executive 
Committee of the Comintern, the world economic situation, the 
economic situation in the U.S.S.R. and the discussion in the 
R.C.P.(B.), fascism, tactics in the trade union movement, 
factory units of the Parly, questions relating to the Parties 
in various countries, tbe programme, the national question, the 
agrarian question, etc. J. V. Stalin was a member of the pre- 
sidium of the congress and also of its most important commis- 
sions; the political commission, tbe programme commission, 
and the commission for drafting a resolution on Leninism, 
and was chairman of the Polish commission. The Fifth Congress 
of the Comintern unanimously supported the Bolshevik Party 
in its fight against Trotskyism. The congress endorsed the 
resolution of the Thirteenth Conference and Thirteenth Con- 
gress of the R.C.P.(B.) "Results of the Discussion and the 
Petty-Bourgeois Deviation in the Parly” and decided to publish 
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it as a decision of the congress. The congress adopted a resolu- 
tion on strengthening the Communist Parties in the capitalist 
countries, oh Bolshevising them and transforming them into 
real mass parties resting on the trade unions. p. 30G 

The Profintern — the Red International of Trade Unions— was 
formed in 1921 and existed to the end of 1937. It was a federa- 
tion of revolutionary trade unions and adopted tlie stand- 
point of the Communist International. p. 307 • 

The Amsterdam federation (the Amsterdam International)— 
the International Federation of Trade Unions formed in July 
1919 at an international congress in Amsterdam. It consisted 
of reformist trade unions in a number of countries of ^Yestern 
Europe and the United Stales, and in its programme and tactics 
adopted an anti-revolutionary standpoint, hostile to commu- 
nism. It went out of existence on the formation of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions at the First World Congress of 
Trade Unions (Seplember-Ocloher 1945). p. 307 

Levi's Left-wing group— a group within the Social-Democratic 
Party of Germany. In October 1923, when the Worhers' Govern- 
ment was formed in Saxony, the Levi group, afraid of losing 
influence among the masses of the workers, announced its read- 
iness to co-operate with the Commimisls. Actually, it served 
as a screen for the counter-revolutionary policy of Social- 
Democracy and helped the bourgeoisie to suppress the revolu- 
tionary proletarian movement. P- 

The conference of secretaries of rural Party units called 
by the Central Committee of the R.C.P.(B.) took place on 
October 21-24, 1924. There were present 62 local Party workers, 
of whom 4 represented central regions and Gubernia Commit- 
tees, 15 represented Area and District Committees, 17 rep- 
resented I’olost Committees, 1 1 represented village units, 
11 represented Y.C.L. units and 4 w’ere volost organisers of 
peasant women. The conference heard the following reports: 
“Immediate Tasks of Rural Units,” by V. M. .Molotov; 
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“The New Regulations Governing Peasant Mutual Aid Com- 
mittees,” by M. I. Kalinin; "The Local Soviet Apparatus,” by 
L. M. Kaganovich, and "Political and Educational Work in 
the Countryside,” by N. K. Krupskaya. Reports were also 
delivered on the situation in the localities, and other questions 
were discussed. J. V. Stalin took part in the proceedings, and 
at the sitting on October 22 be spoke on “The Parly’s Immedi- 
ate Tasks in the Countryside.” P- 

This refers to the counter-revolutionary revolt in Georgia at 
the end of August 1924, organised by the Georgian Mensheviks 
and bourgeois nationalists, who were supported by the lenders 
of the Second International and by agents of foreign govern- 
ments. The revolt was quickly put down with the active assist- 
ance of the Georgian workers and toiling peasant masses. 

p. -327 

Sec V. I. Lenin, lVor/;x, 4th Hu-ss. ed,, Vol. 33, p. 273. 

p. 32G 

The plenum of the Central Committee of llie R.C.P.(B.) took 
place on October 25-27, 1924. It discussed economic questions 
and a report by V. M. Molotov “Immediate Tasks in the Coun- 
lr3'side.” The plenum adopted a resolution on “Immediate 
Tasks in the Countryside,” containing supplementary instruc- 
tions to the Party organisations in furtherance of the decisions 
of the Thirteenth Party Congress on work in the countrj'side. 
J . V. Stalin directed the proceedings of the plenum and at the 
sitting on October 26 spoke on “The Party’s Tasks in the 
Counlrj'side.” ' p. 527 

The “Contact Committee,” consisting of Chkheidze, Steklov, 
Sukhanov, Filippovsky and Skobelev (and later Chernov and 
Tsereteli), was set up by the Menshevik and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary Executive Committee of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies on March 7, 1917, for the purpose 
of establishing contact with the Provisional Government of 
“influencing” it and “controlling” its activities. Actually, 
the “Contact Committee” helped to carry out the bourgeois 
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policj' of the Provisional Government and restrained the masses 
of the workers from waging an active revolulionarj' struggle 
lo transfer all power to the Soviets. The “Contact Committee" 
existed until May 1917, when representatives of the Menshe- 
viks and Sociaiist-Revolntionaries entered the Provisional 
Government. p. '5^7 

See 1'. I. Lenin, Works, 4fh Russ, ed., Yol. 24, pp, 1-7. p. 348 

The Petrograd City Conference of the R.S.D.L.P.(B.) look 
place from April 27 to May 5 (April 14-22), 1917, with 57 dele- 
gates present, 1'. 1. Lenin and J. V. Stalin took part in the 
proceedings. V. 1. Lenin delivered a report on the current sit- 
uation based on his April Theses. J, V. Stalin was elected lo 
the commission for drafting the resolution on V. L Lenin’s 
report. P- 

Concerning the Seventh All-Russian April Conference of the 

Bolshevik Parly see the History of the C.P.S.U.fB.), Short 
Course, .Moscow 1952, pp. 291-96. p- 

See V. 1. I.eniii, If'orAj-, 4th Russ, ed,, 1 oL 23, pp. 289-333. 

p. 34d 

See “Speech by V. L Lenin at the Meeting of the Petrograd 
Committee of the H.S,D.L.P.(B.), June 24 (11), 1917, Concern- 
ing the Cancelling of the Demonstration” (lYorks, 4th Russ, 
ed., VoL 25, pp. 62-63). P- 

The Congress of Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers’ Depulie.s 
of the Northern Region look place in Petrograd on October 
24-26 (11-13), 1917, under the direction of the Bolsheviks. 
Representatives were present from Petrograd, Moscow, Kron- 
stadt, iXovgorod, Revai, Helsingfors. Vyborg and other cities. 
In all there were 94 delegates, of whom 51 were Bolshe- 
viks. The congress adopted a resolution on the need for imme- 
diate transference of all power lo the Soviets, central and local. 
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IL called upon the peasauLs Lo support the struggle lor the 
transference of power to the Soviets and urged the Soviets 
themselves to commence active operations and to set up Rev- 
olutionary Military Committees for organising the military 
defence of the revolution. The congress set up a Northern Re- 
gional Committee and instructed it to prepare for the convo- 
' cation of the Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets and to 
co-ordinate the activities of all the Regional Soviets. 

p. 36G 

’’ See V. 1. Lenin, Works, 4th Russ, ed., Vol. 26, p. 162. 

p. 361 

See V. 1. Lenin, Works, 4th Russ, cd., Vol. 26, p. 165. 

p. 361 

‘® J. V. Stalin’s hook On the Road to October appeared in two edi- 
tions, one in January and tlie other in May 1925. The articles 
and speeches published in that book are included in Vol. 3 
of J.V, Stalin’s Works. The author finished the preface in 
December 1924, but it was given in full only in the book On 
the Road to October. The greater part of the preface, under the 
general title The October Revolution and the Tactics of the 
Russian Communists, has appeared in all the editions of 
J.V. Stalin’s Problems of Leninism, as well as in various 
symposia and separate pamphlets. A part of the preface is 
given in Vol. 3 of J, V. Stalin’s Works as an author’s note to 
the article “Against Federalism.” p. 374 

See Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, Vol. II, 
Moscow 1951, pp. 420-21. p. 413 
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January 


January 


January 


January 


January 


January 


1924 

4 The Krasnaya Presnya District Conference of 

the R.C.P.(B.) elects J.V. Stalin a delegate 
to the Moscow Gubernia Party Conference. 

0 J.V. Stalin gives an interview to (i Rosta corre- 

spondent on the discussion concerning the situa- 
tion in the Party. 

14-16 J.V. Stalin directs the proceedings of the ple- 
num of the Central Committee of the‘R.C.P.{B.). 

14 At the plenum of the Central Committee of 
the R.C.P.(B.) J.V. Stalin reports on the draft 
resolution ‘‘Immediate Tasks in Party Affairs” 
for the Thirteenth Party Conference. 

15 The plenum of the Central Committee of the 
R.C.P.(B.) appoints J.V. Stalin reporter at 
the Thirteenth Conference of the R.C.P.(B.) on 
the question of ‘‘Immediate Tasks in Party 
Affairs,” 

10- IS J.\'. Stalin directs the proceedings of the 
Thirteenth Conference of the R.C.P.(B.). 
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January Id 

January l~ 

January IS 

January 19 

January 21 
6.50 p. m. 

9.30 p. m. 

January 22 


The Thirleenlh Conference of Ihe K.C.P.{B.) 
elects J . V. Stalin to the presidium of the con- 
ference. 

J . V. Stalin reports to the Thirteenth Conference 
of the R.C.P.(B.) on “Immediate Tasks in 
Parly Affairs.” 


J . V. Stalin replies to the discussion at 
the Thirteenth Conference of the R.C.P.{B.) 
on his report on “Immediate Tasks in Parly 
Affairs. " 

The Eleventh All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
elects J. V. Stalin to the presidium of the con- 
gress. 

Death of \'. I. Lenin {in Gorki). 


J . V. Stalin with the other members of the Po- 
litical Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
R.C.P.(B.) leave for Gorki. 

J. V. Stalin makes amendments to the text 
of the appeal of the Eleventh All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets “To All the Working Peo- 
ple of the U.S.S.R.” concerning the death of 
V, I. Lenin. 

in a telegram to the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Bukhara, J. V. Stalin 
announces the death of V. I. Lenin and appeals 
for support of Lenin’s policy of strengthening 
the alliance between the workers and peasants, 
and for clo.scr solidarity vilb the Soviet gov- 
ernment. 
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January 23 
9 a. m. 


1.30 p. m . — 
2.45 p. m. 


6.10 p. m. 


January 26 


January 20 
8.24 p. m . — 
8.40 p. m. 


January 27 
8 a. m. 

8.30 a. rn. 


J. V. Stalin and other members of the Central 
Committee of the R.C.P.(B.) carry out the 
coffin with Lenin’s body from the house in 
Gorki, 

J. V. Stalin and delegates at the Second All- 
Union Congress and the Eleventh All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, members of the Central 
Committee of the Party, members of the Govern- 
ment, workers, and representatives of various 
organisations, carry the coffin with Lenin’s 
body from the Paveletsky Railway Station to 
the House of 'Trade Unions. 

J. V. Stalin stands in the guard of honour at 
Lenin’s bier in the Hall of Columns of the House 
of Trade Unions. 

Pravda, No. 20, publishes the appeal of the 
Central Committee of the R.C,P.(B.), signed 
by J.V. Stalin, to all Party organisations, in- 
stitutions and to the press to collect all docu- 
ments, etc., concerning V. I. Lenin and to send 
them to the Lenin Institute of the Central 
Committee of the R.C.P.(B.). 

At the memorial session of the Second Congress 
of Soviets of the U.S.S.R., J. V. Stalin delivers 
a speech “On the Death of Lenin’’ and in the 
name of the Bolshevik Party takes a vow to 
guard and fulfil the behests of Lenin. 

J. V. Stalin stands in the guard of honour at 
Lenin’s bier in the Hall of Columns of the House 
of Trade Unions, 

J. V. Stalin stands at the head of Lenin’s bier 
in the Hall of Columns of the House of Trade 
Unions. 
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9 a.m. 


4 p.m. 


January 2S 


January 29 


January 29, 


January 30 


February 2 


J. V. Stalin and AS’orkers' representatives carry 
out the coffin ■with Lenin’s body from the 
House of Trade Unions. 

On the conclusion of the memorial meeting in 
the Red Square, J.V. Stalin, V. M. Molotov 
and others, lift the coffin with Lenin's body 
and proceed toR^ards the tomb. 

J. V. Stalin delivers a speech at a gathering of 
students of the A.R.C.E.C. Kremlin Military 
School, held in memory' of V. I. Lenin. 

At a sitting of the Eleventh All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets, J.V. Stalin is elected to the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 

31 J. V. Stalin directs the proceedings of the ple- 
num of the Central Committee of the R.C.P.fB.). 

J. Stalin is elected to the presidium of the 
Second Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R. 

At a silting of the Second All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, J. V. Stalin is elected to the Soviet 
of the Union of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee of the U.S.S.R. 

At a silling of the first session of the Central 
Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. (second 
convocation), J.V. Stalin is elected to the 
Presidium of the Central Executive Committee 
of the U.S.S.R. 

At a sitting of the first session of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee (eleventh convoca- 
tion), J. V. Stalin is elected to the Presidium 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 
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February 3 

March 5-12 


March 25 

March 27 

March 31 — 
April 2 

April 1 

April 2 

April 3 


At the plenum of the Central Committee of 
the R.C.P.(B.), J.V. Stalin speaks on the re- 
port of the commission that investigated the 
state of the Red Army. 

On the instructions of J.V. Stalin, the commis- 
sion of the Central Executive Committee of 
the U.S.S.R. appointed to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of V. I. Lenin confers with prominent 
Soviet scientists on the question of preserving 
the body of V. I. Lenin. 


J. V. Stalin completes his “Outline of Studies 
in Leninism.” The “Outline” was published in 
May 1924 in the magazine Krasnaya Molo- 
dyozh (Red Youth), N'o. 1, 

.41 a meeting of the Political Bureau of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the R.C.P.(B.), J. V. Stalin 
speaks on the report on internal trade and the 
consumers’ co-operatives. 

J. V. Stalin directs the proceedings of the ple- 
num of the Central Committee of the R.C.P.{B.). 

At the plenum of the Central Committee of 
the R.C.P.(B.), J. V. Stalin speaks on the re- 
port on internal trade and the consumers' 
co-operatives. 

At the plenum of the Central Committee of 
the R.C.P.(B.), J. V. Stalin speaks on 
M. I. Kalinin’s report on work in the country- 
side. 

Pravda, No. 76, publishes the announcement of 
the Central Committee of the R.C.P.(B.), signed 
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Beginning 
of April 

April 28 


May 9 


May 11 


May 15 


-May 18 


by J. V. Stalin, of the convocation of the 
Thirteenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.) on May 
20, 1924. 

J. V. Stalin speaks at the C.C., R.C.P.(B.) 
conference on work among the youth. 

J. V. Stalin delivers lectures at the Sverdlov 
University on The Foundations of Leninism. 

J. V. Stalin, with other comrades formerly in 
Baku, sends greetings to the Baku organisation 
of the Commimist Party on its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 

In a telegram to the Revolutionary Military 
Council of the Baltic Fleet, J. V. Stalin states 
that, owing to the preparations for the forth- 
coming Thirteenth Party Congress, he cannot 
accept the invitation to attend the Fleet's cel- 
ebrations. This telegram was published in the 
newspaper Krasny Balliisky Plot {Red Baltic 
Fleet), No. lOB, May 15, 1924. 

The Twentieth Leningrad Gubernia Party 
Conference elected J. V. Stalin to the Leningrad 
Gubernia Committee of the Party and also as 
a delegate to the Thirteenth Congress of the 
R.C.P.(B.). 

The Third Congress of the Transcaucasian Com- 
munist organisations elects J. V. Stalin as a 
delegate to the Thirteenth Congress of the 
R.C.P.(B.). 

The Twelfth Moscow Gubernia Party Conference 
elects J. V. Statin as a delegate to the Thir- 
teenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.). 
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May 23-31 


May 23 


May 24 


May 27 


M ay 29 


May 31 


Jane 2 


i. V. Stalin directs the proceedings of the Thir- 
teenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.), the first 
Party congress held since the death of V. I. 
Lenin. 

J. V. Stalin and the memhers of the presidium 
of the Thirteenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.) 
take the salute at the Young Pioneers’ parade 
held in the Red Square, Moscow, in honour of 
the Thirteenth Congress. 

J. V. Stalin presents S. M. Kirov with a copy 
of the hook On Lenin and Leninism with the 
inscription; “To my friend and beloved broth- 
er, from the author. J. Stalin.” 

J. V. Stalin makes the Central Committee’s 
organisational report at the Thirteenth Con- 
gress of the R.C.P.(B.). 

At the Thirteenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.), 
J.V. Stalin replies to the discussion on the 
Central Committee’s organisational report. 

At the Thirteenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.), 
J. V. Stalin is elected to the commission on 
work among the youth. 

The Thirteenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.) 
elects J. V. Stalin to the Central Committee 
of the R.C.P.(B.). 

The plenum of the Central Committee of the 
R.C.P.(B.) elects J. V. Stalin to the Political 
Bureau, Organising Bureau and the Secretarial, 
and re-elects him General Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the R.C.P.(B.). 
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June 4 


June 12 


June 17 


June 17 — 
July S 

June 17 


June 19 


June 20 


June 27 


Greetings to the Baku workers on the occasion 
of the opening of a new gusher in the Surakhani 
oil field, signed by J. V. Stalin and the other 
members of the presidium of the Thirteenth 
Congress of the R.C.P.(B.), are published in 
the newspaper Bakinsky Rabochy {Baku Worker), 
No. 125. 

The Political Bureau of the Central Committee 
of the R.C.P.(B.) appoints J. V. Stalin to the 
commission of the plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee on work in the countryside. 

J.V. Stalin delivers a report on the “Results 
of the Thirteenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.)” 
at the C.C., R.C.P.(B.) Courses for Secretaries 
of Uyezd Part)' Committees. 

J.V. Statin takes part in the proceedings of 
the Fifth Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national . 

J. V. Stalin is elected to the presidium of 
the Fifth Congress of the Comintern. 

The Fifth Congress of the Comintern elects 
J. V. Stalin to the commission for drafting the 
resolution on Leninism, and to the political 
and programme commissions. 

A sitting of the Fifth Congress of the Comintern 
endorses J. V. Stalin’s appointment as chair- 
man of the Polish commission. 

The Political Bureau of the Central Committee 
of the R.C.P.(B.) appoints J.V. Stalin to the 
Central Committee's commission on work 
among working women and peasant -womens 
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June 


July 1-3 


July 3 


July 5 


July 8 


July 15 
July 25 


July 28 


July 31 


The magazine Rahochy Korrespondenl, No. C, 
publishes J. V. Stalin’s interview with a rep- 
resentative of this magazine on the functions 
of worker and peasant correspondents. 

J. V. Stalin directs the meetings of the Polish 
commission of the Fifth Congress of the Com- 
intern. 

J. V. Stalin delivers a speech on “The Commu- 
nist Party of Poland” at a meeting of the 
Polish commission of the Fifth Congress of the 
Comintern. 

J.V. Stalin, with the other members of the 
presidium of the Fifth Congress of the Comin- 
tern, signs the “Manifesto of the Communist 
International to the World Proletariat” that 
was adopted by the congress. 

J.V. Stalin is elected to the Executive Commit- 
tee and to the Presidium of the E.C. of the Com- 
intern. 

J. V. Stalin writes a letter to Demyan Bedny. 

The appeal of the Central Committee of the 
R.C.P.(B,) to all Party organisations, signed 
by J. V. Stalin, concerning measures to be taken 
to combat the drought and its consequences, is 
published in Pravda, No. 167. 

J. V. Stalin speaks at a meeting of the Organis- 
ing Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
R;C.P.(B.) on the report of the Bureau’s com- 
mission on work in the Red Army. 

In a letter to Manuilsky, J . V. Stalin gives his 
views on the resolutions adopted by the Fifth 
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July 

August 2 
August 4 

August 11 

August 16-20 

September 12 

October 20 

October 21-24 


Congress of the Comintern on the national 
question in Central Europe and in the Balkans, 
and on Eastern and colonial questions. 

J. V. Stalin makes amendments to the test of 
the appeal of the Executive Committee of 
the Comintern “To All the Organisations of 
the Communist Party of Poland.” 

J . V. Stalin writes the article “Y. M. Sverdlov.” 

J. V. Stalin speaks at a meeting of the Organis- 
ing Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
R.C.P.(B.) on the report of the Bureau’s com- 
mission on the Young Pioneer movement, 

J. V. Stalin speaks at a meeting of the Organis- 
ing Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
R.C.P.{B.) on the report of the commission on 
the education of the Party members of the 
Lenin Enrolment. 

J. V. Stalin directs the proceedings of the ple- 
num of the Central Committee of the R.C.P.{B.). 

J. V. Stalin finishes the article "Concerning the 
International Situation,” published in Pravia, 
No. 214, September 20, and in the magazine 
Bolshevik, No. 11. 

J. V. Stalin has a talk with young correspond- 
ents of the magazine Yuniye Stroitely (Young 
Builders). 

J, V. Stalin takes part in the proceedings of a 
conference of secretaries of rural Party units 
called by the Central Committee of the 
R.C.P.(B.). 
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October 2'‘S 


October 25-27 • 


October 26 


Before l^ooember 7 


November 7 


November 15 


November 16 


Al Ihe conference of secrelaries of rural Parly 
units called by the Central Committee of 
the R.C.P.(IB.), J. V. Stalin speaks on ‘The 
Party’s Immediate Tasks in the Countryside." 

J. V. Stalin directs the proceedings of the ple- 
num of the Central Committee of the R.C.P.(B.). 

Al the plenum of the Central Committee of 
the R.G.P.(B.), J. V. Stalin speaks on “The 
Partj’’’s Tasks in the Countryside." 

J. V. Stalin receives a delegation representing 
the workers of the Dynamo Factory, who invite 
him to attend a meeting at the factory on Novem- 
ber 7 to celebrate the seventh anniversary of 
the Great October Socialist Revolution. 

J. V. Stalin speaks at a meeting of the workers 
at the Djmamo Factory held on the occasion of the 
seventh anniversary of the Great October So- 
cialist Revolution and the unveiling of a memo- 
rial plaque to commemorate Lenin’s visit to 
the factory in 1921. J. V. Stalin makes an entry 
in the Red Book of the factory. 

J. V. Stalin writes his greetings to the First 
Cavalry Army on the occasion of its fifth anni- 
versary. 

On the instructions of the Central Committee 
of the R.C.P.{B.), J. V. Stalin VTites a letter 
to the Central Committee of the Communist 
Parly of Germany in connection with the forth- 
coming Reichstag elections. In the letter he 
exposes the treacherous role played by counter- 
revolutionary German Social-Democracy. 
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November 


November 


November 


November 


December 


December 


December 


17 J. V. Stalin’s greetings to h'resiyanskaya 
Gazeta on its first anniversary are published in 
that newspaper, No. 51. 

19 _ J. V. Stalin delivers a speech on “Trotskyism 
or Leninism? ” at a plenary meeting of the Com- 
munist group in the A.U.G.G.T.U. 

20 The Central Committee of the R.C.P.(B.) ap- 
points J. V. Stalin to the Council of Ihe Lenin 
Institule of the C.G., R.G.P.(B,), 

29 In the name of the Central Committee of the 
n.C.P.(B.) J. V. Stalin sends a letter to the 
Central Committee of the C,P.{B.) of the 
Ukraine on the fight against Trotskyism. 

8 J. V. Stalin speaks at a meeting of the Organ- 

ising Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
R.C.P.(B.) on the report of the commission on 
the education of the Party members of the 
Lenin Enrolment. 

17 J. V. Stalin finishes the preface to his book On 
the Road to October. 

19 J. V. Stalin signs a circular letter of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the R.C.P.(B.) to all Party 
organisations calling for strict implementation 
of the decisions on inlernaltrade adopted hy the ' 
Thirteenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.). 
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